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How Will You Spend Your Vacation? 


Are You Contemplat- Cost of a Summer 
ing Attending a Sum- Course at School 
mer School this Year? From $50 to $100. 
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It is not necessary to leave home to Wh 
attend a Summer School, as the Ameri- y 
can Correspondence Normal, by means 
of its Courses By [ail, can give you Pay the 
such instruction as you wish. 
eS 
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13 or 26 weeks) Commercial Arithmetic (13 weeks) Correspondence (13 weeks > 5 
mmercial Law (13 weeks) and Spelling (13 Bom all fully described in cata- Our we =e my Four Years’ Certificate to your Normal Course. J.M. RoBINSON, Shinnston, 
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Courses above described. (Send for Catalog.) BORNE, Pittsfield, N. H. 
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“~ Elite Photo Souvenir | 


1. SIZE—4x6 inches. 

2. PHOTOGRAPH—that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as desired. Copied 
from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to be as good as the original. Photo- 
graphs alone are admirable gifts,and when combined with these Souvenirs, which contain 
something of special interest to each pupil, their value is greatiy enhanced. 

3. MATERIAL—Cards,front and back,of medium weight,Scotch grev photo mount. The inner sheets 
of fine linen paper. On the first of the inner sheets is printed une name or number and loca= 
tion of school, the name of teacher and school officers together with the year. On other 
sheets are p.inted the names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 
school anu in ordering care should be exercised to supply. plainly written, ail necessary data, 
names, etc., as herein outlined. 

4, SILK CORD. The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 

5. COST, ETC. One dozen or less $1.00, Additional ones, 4c each. We pay postage on souvenirs 
and return photograph uninjured. Order should be for as many as tnere are pupils’ names. 

6. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph ; write distinctly matter de- 
sired on title card, also names of pupils as indicated in paragraph 8. 

ELITE SOUVENIR. Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there 1s uo photo on first 
card, an appropriate design being substituted, and the cards ‘first and last) are of heavy white 
folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c for first dozen—31c each for additional ones. Both 
styles of our elite souvenirs are new, being here first announced.- Samples free. 




















OTHER STYLES. 
Plain Souvenir Flag Souvenir } These four styles have been supplied to teach- 
Photographic Souvenir Souvenir Booklet ers for some years and met with great success. 











Westill list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices. ; 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion, our Souvenirs and Booklets have no 
equal, They have been presented to millions of pupils during the past five years and are today 
more popular than ever before. . 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these souvenirs lies in their personal features. Pupils will 
keep them as no other gift would be kept because of the names, etc. printed on them. : 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. 

REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 

ASK FOR SAIIPLES. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York. 
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and Teachers ‘World. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 


INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR-—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
INCLUSIVE, 





PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


BY 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO, 

F, A. OWEN, Pres. W. J. BEECHER, V. Pres. 

D,. C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERKINS, Treas. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH P. Bemis, Editor 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
To whom all contributions intended for its pub- 
lication should be addressed 





TERZAKS. 
SUBSCRIPTION—S$1.00 a year. A ial rate 
of 50c. a year or $1.00 for three years is made to 
those paying in advance, whether new or renew- 
al subscriptions, 
Foreign postage 40c. per year extra. 
No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance. 
Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2. The balance, ifany, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 





The Normal Instructor - Teachers World 
is published the middle of the month previous 10 
the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive 
their magazine promptly they will confer a favor 
by giving notice, thus enabling us to send another 
copy. It bot emer only during the school year, 
the July and August numbers being omitted. 


Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must notify the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, Otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent, 

Change of Address: Should a subscriber wish 
his address changed he should give both the cold 
and the new address otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 

Send Money in any safe way but do not send 
Stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send checks. 

Agents are desired to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 140,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville, 
N. Y., postoftice. 








Editorial Annourcement. 

The publishers of Norma. In- 
STRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD take 
pleasure in announcing that, beginning 
with this number, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Bemis, formerly editor of ‘‘ Teachers 
World,’’ and for-the past year editor 
of the ‘‘Methods, Aids and Devices 
Department’’ of the combined jour- 
nal, will have fuller editorial charge 
of itscolumns. Mrs. Bemis’ qualities 
as an editor in educational lines are 
well known and have been fully 
demonstrated. Thoroughly familiar 
with the work of the schoolroom and 
the needs of the teachers, with 
which she aims to continue in close 
touch, with an intimate acquaintance 
with writers in the educational field 
who have something of value to say, 
possessed of original ideas as to 
methods to be used-—she is strongly 
equipped for the duties of the posi- 
tion. The new arrangement will 
give greater unity to the columns of 
the INSTRUCTOR and give it even 
greater value to the teachers. of 
America. 
Mrs. Bemis is also the editor of 
our new journal, ‘‘Primary Plans,’’ 
in which field she is particularly at 
home. ‘The new journal will have 
its special mission, and in caring 
for that, there will be no taking 
from the INSTRUCTOR in effort or in 
matter of value to the larger mass 
of teachers. In fact, the possession 
of two such journals under one gen- 
eral management will afford greater 
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opportunity for securing the very 
best material for each. 

In view of the above arrangement, 
all contributions intended for the 
columns of  NorRMAL_ INSTRUCTOR- 
TEACHERS WORLD, or ‘‘Primary 
Plans’’ should be sent to our New 
York office, addressed: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth P. Bemis, 150 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

(No communication relating to 
subscription or other matters of busi- 
ness should be sent to the above 


rectly to contributions intended for 


publication. ) 
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The Teachers College of New York 
City has received a gift of $5,000 for 
the endowment of a competitive schol- 
arship in domestic science. The 
scholarship will be awarded upon ex- 
amination and will be open to the 
graduates of other colleges. In con- 
nection with this scholarship, the 
Dean of the College says there is an 
increasing demand for teachers of do- 
mestic economy in institutions of all 
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Greeting (Poetry)—Nellie E, Dailey......... 
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For the Coming Year. 


UR ARMY of 150,000 readers will be glad to know that the 
continued and unparalleled success of the Instructor has 
enabled us not only to announce the continuation of our 
favorable terms of subscription to paid-in-advance subscrib- 
ers, but to provide for them a large number of especially 
good things for the coming year. Our rapidly increasing 
list of subscribers includes a very large proportion of the 
most progressive teachers throughout the land—in city, vil- 
lage and country—and to provide this discriminating body 
of readers with a journal of the highest practical educational 
value will be our constant aim. No work or expense will be 
spared if our readers can be served. As has been done in 

the past, everything inspiring and helpful will be sought for near and far, 

Here are some.of the regular features for the coming year: 

Model Lessons, Drawing and Construction Work, School Management, Man- 
ual Training, Blackboard Drawing Illustrations, Supplementary Problems, Do- 
mestic Science, Department of Expression, Entertainment, Double-page Picture 
of Useful Plants with Accompanying Article, Literary Studies. 


It is distinctly a journal for all grades aad every subject taught in 
every grade in the common schools will be treated upon in every issue by 
specialists in their respective lines, : 

To those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance, the Instructor 
will still be furnished for fifty cents a year or $1.00 for three years, 


























Our New Primary Journal. 


For some time we have felt that there is a field for a primary journal, 
published along specially broad and progressive lines. We have made the 
most careful and extensive preparation for the production of a journal a p- 
proaching our ideal, and now have ready the first number (June) of 
Primary PLans, a journal of plans, methods, aids and devices for primary 
teachers, and we are sure it will be welcomed by many thousands of teach- 
ers whose work has to do with primary instruction, whether in the graded 
or the district school. Not a subject taught in the first four grades but 
what is treated in such a way as to provide thorough and practical aid in 
planning and arranging the month’s work well in advance. 

When you see a copy, we believe you will declare it to be the brightest, 
must attractive and most practical primary journal in the whole field, 
With Mrs. Bemis as editor, there can be no doubt that Primary PLans 
will be as useful to primary teachers as Norma Insrrucror-TEACHERS 
Wor p is to teachers in general. Note the following regular features: 


Nature Study by Months, Lessons in Drawing and Paper Cutting, Arithmetic 
Forms and Cut-Up Problems, Blackboard Illustrations, Children of Other Lands, 
Monthly Plans, Primary History Stories, Progressive Drawing Cards, Original 
Music giving Scale Songs, Rote Songs and Motion Songs, Easy Reading Leaf- 
lets, Games and Recreations, Memory Gems, Double Page Picture for Language 
and Composition Exercises, Primary Exercises and Recitations. 


No other primary journal will have such fine illustrations. The subscription 
price is $1.00 a year, ten cems a copy. 


Take Two Method Journals. 


To those desiring more than one journal, we would snggest the In- 
sTRUCTOR and Primary PLans, as forming a most complete combination, 
While some of the features of both papers will be similar, the articles and 
work presented will differ in every case. None of the work in either journal 
will at any time be duplicated in the other. Every teacher should read Normau 
INsSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WorLD, and every primary teacher should be a sub- 
scriber of Primary Pians, Both journals will be sent to one address, one 
year, for $1.10, 








Current Topics. 


Every teacher desires to keep well informed regarding the affairs of the 
world. To do this with the greatest economy of time necessitates the 
careful reading of a first-class news review. 

Wor .p’s Events has been pronounced ‘The best condensation of the world’s 
news yet produced.” It is a monthly treat of boiled-down information. Its 
columns include only history-making news—crime, sensationalism and 
gossip being entirely omitted, Pertinent articles, brilliantly illustrated, 
on all live subjects are regular features, The following topics are given 
prominence: 


Domestic Affairs, Foreign Affairs, People before the Public, the Month’s News 
in Brief, Invention and Science, Education and Literature, Notable Speeches, 
Congressional News, Civics, Economics, Industry and Discoveries. 


Every bit of news is presented in the proper perspective and all facts 
on all sides of all questions are supplied without political or religious bias. 
For individual reading or for classroom use, nothing is better than Wor.p’s 
Events. It costs but fifty cents a year, $1.00 for three years. Wor p’s 
Events, NorMaL InstRuctor-TEACHERS WoRLD, both one year, go cents. 
Wor.p’s Events, NorMAL INstRucTOR-TEACHERS WorLD and PRIMARY 
Pans to one address, one year, for only $1.50, The three journals furnish 
a broad and comprehensive working outfit for the progressive teacher and 
the low price places them within the reach of practically every teacher in 
America, 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








grades, from rural schools to colleges. 


























Every 
School 
Room 


WITH AN 


Organ 


should have a copy of 


Whitney’s Improved Easy Method 
on its Music Rack for Practice and Recreation. 
Nearly 100,000 copies sold. PRICE, $1.50. 
One sample copy mailed for 50c. 


The W. W. WHITNEY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








Mention Normal Instructor when writing. 








If you are a progressive student oran 
energetic‘ up-to-date teacher desiring a 
position, you should enroll with 


Teachers Co-operative Union 


the most hustling, wide-awake Teach- 
ers’ Agency in the West. Write at once 
for terms and full particulars to 


Binkley & Baker, Managers, 
Temple, Texas. 


(The managers have had 20 years expe- 
rience in College and City Superintend- 
ency and High School and Normal 
Work in Ky., Ohio, Ill, Pa., and Texas.) 











Next Year You Must Arrange for a 
SPELLING TEAM. 


The New Poiut Spelling Match is a vast 
improvement upon the old way, Itisespecially 
enlivening, instructive and interesting. Get our 
Book of Rules and Regulations and be prepared 
to organize a team next year, to challenge adjac- 
ent schools and thus 

Enliven the Year’s Work. 
Price Fifteen Cents. Postage 1 cent, 
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Book Notes. 


‘*Darrell of the Blessed Isles.’’ By 
Irving _Bacheller. Illustrated by 
Arthur I. Keller. Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co., Boston. $1.50. 

In this new story we have another 
tale by the author of ‘‘Eben Holden’’ 
and ‘‘Dri and I’’ which possesses 
qualities which should make it a 
popular and successful as even the 
first of these. There is a mystery 
throughout the tale which keeps the 
interest and anticipation at high 
tension. This is brought in in 
the early chapters, along with the 
hero of the story in the ‘little red 
sleigh,’’ and remains until the final 
chapter. Then there is a pretty love 
story, attractive in its very natural- 
ness of development and denoument, 
which emerges triumphant from the 
shadow which a suspicion of crime 
throws over it. ‘The hero becomes a 
school teacher in a district school, 
with surroundings similar to those 
of thousands of our readers. It is 
not, however, a book on methods, and 
probably the unique ones employed by 
him could not be used successfully in 
many cases, but they are interesting 
and enjoyable in their telling, and 
might be suggestive to many teachers 
who find similar conditions confronting 
them. But it is none of these fea- 
tures that give the book its real charm 
or right to a place above the average 
among thuusands of new volumes. It 
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THE ECHO PUBLISHERS, Coxsackie, N. Y. 











NEW SCHOOL SOUVENIRS. 


8 page booklet, 3'4x5 inches embossed, printed in 
colors, gold deckel edge, tied with a beautiful silk 
tassel. Contains mottoes, poems, U. S. flags, etc. 
We print for you name of school, Dist. No., Twp. 
Co., State, name of teacherand scholars. T hese are 
by far the prettiest ever designed, and we sell them 
at from 1 to 2c each less thanothers. Price without 
_— 4c each, with photo 5c each postpaid. Send 
n your order and we will guarantee satisfaction. 
Send 2c we: for sample. 

SEIBERT ‘PRINTING co.. 
Departmen tA, Canal Dover, Ohio, 

(The snore. firm is entirely ‘reliable. —Editor. ) 


SYSTEMATIC 


Pupil Cooperationin SchoolGovernment 


eQVERNy,, The “Citizen” and “Tribune” Plan 


4 devised by Prof. Ray, John Crerar 

< ASchool, Chicago, has in the last 
four years been adopted for over 

* GITIZEN 7 100,000 pupils. Send 2 stamps for 
ZS JonnCRERAR — booklet of rules and sample pin. 
% Scio CITIZEN PIN CO., 1280 
YawX W. Adams St,, Chicago, Ill. 


SPIRITUAL SHIPS, 


Cloth Bound, 50 Cents, 


Something entirely new among modern holiness 
books. An analogy between various kind ofships 
and various kindsofChristians. <A beautiful, fas- 
cinating sea-voyage in the spiritual life. 

Hague & Co., 6123 Penn Av.,E. End, Pittsburg, Pa. 























Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute. 
One fare, round trip. Send for 64 page cir- 
cular giving all information. Hyde Park, Mass. 


William A. Mowry, Pres. 


BEAUTIFUL collection of ten native N. C. mi»- 
erals, yer pongns - i” 00. Six 
collectious for $5.00 GEO. A. GASH 
TRYON, NORTH CAROL ina 

















is ‘‘ Darrell,’’ he of the ‘‘ Blessed Isles’’ 
(of literature and = imagination— 
| peripatetic clock tinker, philosopher, 
man of mystery, abounding in the 
wisdom of books and the better wis- 
dom which comes from a kind heart 
and enriched soul, whose sayings are 
classic in phrase, witty, wise and in- 
structive in character,—it is in him 
that the great charm of the book is 
found. ‘‘Darrell’’ isa unique char- 
acter, and in creating him the author 
has brought forth one who will be 
talked about and thought about by 
many thousands for more than a mere 
moment. 
* * % 


The Place of Industries in Ele- 
mentary Education,’’ by Katharine 
E. Dopp. 208 pp., 12mo, cloth, net, 
$1.00; postpaid, $1.10. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
The advent of manual training and 
the kindred arts into the schoolroom 
have done much to obviate the mon- 
otony and drudgery of school work. 
Any suggesticns and helps that tend 
to aid the grade teacher today are 
eagerly sought for by both teachers 
and parents. This volume, which has 
just been published is a genuine con- 


tribution to the practical pedagogy of |i 


today. The great steps in the evo- 
lution of industry are marked by the 
discovery of new motive powers and 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., PROP. - 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGEN fergie Ta 


- 22 THE HIER, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 





schools, and families. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
ae ___—New York 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 





New York, 


SCHERMERHORN 5 ZEASTERS, AGENGY: 


Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mgr. 





THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENG 


1903. Reference Book free. Address ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers, Columbus, Ohio. 


secured two and one-half times as 
many positions for teachers in 1902 as in 
any previous year. Register mow for 





Penn Educational Bureau 
(E) Allentown, Pa. 


OLDEST WEST OF TILE HUDSON, 
Operates in every State. Successful teachers 


ae a or promotion are wanted imme- , 


Manual free. 


— — 


diately for fall vacancies. 





The Warrensburg Teachers’ Agency 


stamp brings particulars. 


Furnishes positions for all competent teachers in 
any state in the Union, 


ORVILLE J. ORSBORN, 612 Normal Ave., Warrensburg, Mo. 


Positions guaranteed, a 2c 





enroll with tis. 
Buffalo, New York. 


stat agents, who cover six 
states, send us many more va- 


TEACHERS WANTED !!2:s8te23.8 


f you want a ‘position, 


—_——— $2.00. BUFFALO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "oa-108 Senteca St., 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 


racms AGENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. . 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





for schools. Founded 1896. 


“The Best Bureau in America” 


For resu!ts, so say ourmembers, We pay $3.00 for notice of each vacancy that we fill. 
cured for Competent TE ACHERS, Solicitors, Managers, Superintendents and Clerical Help. 
tive Plan. We buy, selland exchange all kinds of school property, and organize and finance companies 
AWERICAN COLLEC 

President, 12 N. Centre St., Cumberland, Mary land. 


POSITIONS se- 
Co-opera- 


7E EXCHANGE, C. Edw. Presho, 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Obtaining Positions. 


’ Assists Teachers in 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








TEACHERS WANTED. 


We are compelled to have a few more qualified 
Teachers at once. More calls this year than ever 
before. Salaries range from three hundred to 
three thousand. Write at once. Schools supplied 
with Teachers free of cost. Address with stamp, 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

J. L. Graham, LL. D. Manager, 
Memphis, Tenn. 























for teachers. Enrollment$1. Cat- 
| alogue free. N.Y. State Teaci- 
er’s Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y 


: for my new Teachers’ 
Wanted, Institute Agents; rade book and daily 
memorandum. The latest and faa 2st out. Every pu- 
pil’s daily record ona4x5page. Every teacherbuys. 
je money at 25c. each. Send 15c. for sample and 
terms. M. E. Sullivan, Box I, Quincy, Ohio. 








Here’s to You! 
THE “FOUR HUNDRED’’ TOASTS! 
A choice selection of up-to-date toasts for the home, 
club = public. Postpaid twenty-five cents, Agents 
wanted. 





The Caterer Publishing statin tacasena: 
for new and latest 
editions of School 


Cash Paid Text-books, and 


Sovgtomeniney, Reading. Freight must be prepaid 
to Chicago. What oere ee to offer? 
AN A. DAHL 


8S5 N. Oakley om 


INFINITIVE 


J.D. BRANT, - 


Their uses and abuses. 
By mail 25 cents. 
Rockport, Indiana. 


{ VISITING CARDS beer 











Correct stylesand sizes. Your money nag if 
not perfectly satisfied. All orders filled day 
ec’d. The Redfield Press,827 Main St.,Smethport, Pa. 





THE BIRDSALL MODULATOR Music Chart 
is intended to simplify the placing of the steps and 
half steps in scale building. Every musicteacher as 
well as every day school teacher should have one. 
Introduction price, $2. 00. To county superintendents 
and state officials, 33'4 per cent off. It is 35x42, and 
will adorn any achool, Inclose stamp for answer. 
S. H. BIRDSALL, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Chicago Ill 





TEXAS TEAGHER’S BUREAU 


can assist teachers in securing positions in Texas 
and the South and West. 15 years experience. 2c. 
stamp brings particulars. 

J.L. Russell, Mgr., Bonham, Texas. 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Only one Ww re fee until we secure a —— 
for you. X. CRIDER, Rome, New York. 








MERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Box 

56, Louisville. Ky., secures positions and pro- 
motions fot teachers. Supplies Schools, Colleges 
and families with teachers. Rerits and sells school 
property. BENJ. F. BALL, Mer. 


GENTS wanted to sell to business houses, by 
sample, an Account-Book needed’ by 

nine out of ten. #3 to $15 made dally. For free 
specimen sheet, terms, etc., address, H. W._Pame 
philon, Pub., 27 Third Ave. Now y York ke 








The Jolly Old Pedagogue, a pocket magazine 
for American teachers and School lovers. Sent 4 
mos. tor 10 cents in stamps. None free. Nebraska 
School Journal, Weeping Water, Nebraska. 












KE to Harvey’s Grammar! New Edi- 
tion. Complete, Perfect : $1.00 postpaid. 
Circulars free ! 
H. H. Emmons, Pub., Alliance, Ohio, 











Send to us for nice 


Diplomas and Grade Cards 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY €0., 
Mt. Sterling -« - Ohfe. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 

gay 2 Printer. No wash- 
r No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO. 3380 itn 











YOUNG MEN 


We have agreements with Railroads to furnish them operators. We teach you thoroughly and practically by operating a Railroad in our School. 


15 to 30 years 
of age. 


) WANTED for TELEGRAPH SERVICE 220 Telesranty With Us 


Send stamp for particulars to J. V. TOPLIFF, Pres. 


TRAIN DISPATCHERS SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY ANDRAILWAY INSTRUCTION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 




















ON. 


) Se- 
era- 
nies 
iho, 














Boys, Sell our Medal 
Girls, Badges. 
Teachers,m very Boy 
% Agents, and Girl wants 
Mail 

Medal Badges 


pom seal — 10c only 












mA medal used to cost 
$1.00 ormore. We make 
millions a year. That is 
why we can make them 
so cheap. Send 10c. for 
Sample and Catalogue. 





r we 
The Universal Supply and Exchange Co., 

P. O. Box 2141 New York City. 

We hold ourselves responsible to the editor that we 

will do what we say. 


LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORIIATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information. 


AGENTS WANTE> FOR SUMMER 
MONTHS. 


This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will send you «transportation 
charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U.S. and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens ora gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the goods, 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 
25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month reportcards, Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 

CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods. 
No. 15—School Supplies—Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 
E. W. A. ROWLES, Every Thing For 
Schools, N 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 


BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS 


For Schools and Homes 
Lowest Pricesin the U. S. 
Send for Price list. 

S J. A. JOEL & CO., 
88 Nassau St.,N. .Y 


When writing mention NorMAL INSTRUCTOR 









































E are all creatures of habit— 
some are good while others 
are bad. There is one habit, 
however, that never hurt anyone, 
and will do you good as long as you 
live, and that is the habit of using 


DIXON'S caarnire PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


in both your school and home life. 
Enclose 16 cents in stamps and 

mention this publication. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City,N.J. 














Twentieth Century 


Drawing Tables 


CIRCULARS FREE, 








The Hetterschied Mfg. Works, 

ems. Immediate publication in 

WRITINGS volume or serial form. Prompt, 
t Into Print: How to Get 

for it.’’ 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
looking for employment fo. ¢ long summer va- 
genteel work. Writer once. Bank references. 


317 S. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich 
AUTHOR §) Manuscripts of all classes, nov- 
els, stories sketches, essays po- 
gratuitous criticism and report. 
WANTED py for free copy of ‘‘tiow to 
e 
Paid 
ANGLO-AMERICAN PRESS, 
N 
THE GREAT ARMY uf STUDENTS, 
Teachers and people of liter ary tastes are now 
cation. We have a spec’ .J proposition to offer. 
Send no money; apost will do—big profits— 
American Co sors? All re ( . 

56-8 Wabash Avene eee eine an, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


OUR VACATION OFFER 
TO TEACH FREE BY MAIL 


new methods of applying these forces. 
The author shows that the same law 
holds true in the educational world, 
and because of the failure to make 
use of the most powerful motives in 
child-life the individual and society 
have suffered great loss. Though not 
written for the purpose of throwing 
light upon the labor question, the 
book offers a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the subject. But 
the greatest contribution, however, is 
not to come directly from the book 
but through its influence upon ele- 
mentary education. 
* * * 


‘‘A Broader Elementary Educa- 
tion.’”’ By J: P. Gordy, Pho D.; 
LL. D., Professor of the History of 
Education in the School of Pedagogy, 
New York University. Author of 
Gordy’s New Psychology, and Polit- 
ical History of the United States. 
The salient feature of this work is its 
insistence that there should be no 
difference in kind between elementary, 
secondary and higher education, and 
that the elementary school should aim 
to give the elements of a liberal edu- 
cation from the start. The book is 
devoted largely to an attempt to find 
out how this can be done—to show 
what the elementary school must do if 
itis to stop tieating its pupils as 
beings who are to Jearn things with a 
view merely to the practical side of 
ife. The author broaches certain 
matters not usually treated by writers 
on education. He aims, in a word, 
at the beginning and shows that 
the very notion of education: im- 
plies a conception of the mind 
which is fundamentally at variance 
with widely prevalent notions. The 
study of this book cannot fail to be 
of the greatest benefit to any teacher. 
Hinds & Noble, New York. 


* * * 


‘Practical Grammar.’’ Based upon 
the text of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evange- 
line’ and a selection from Prescott’s 


‘*Conquest of Mexico.’’ By W. C. 
Sayrs, A. M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Wilmington, Ohio. The 


leading characteristic of the exercises 
in this book are found in the fact 
that they are based upon the connected 
text of a classic. After reading the 
text and discussing with the teacher 
all the points, the pupil will find in 
the succeeding exercises that every 
sentence is within his comprehension, 
every sentence appeals to him because 
of its interesting associations. The 
exercises throughout the book are such 
that they furnish a constant review of 
preceding principles. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. 


* * ¥ ¥ 


‘‘Loves Labour’s Lost.’’—‘‘ First 
Folio’? Edition. Edited, with Notes, 
Introductions, Glossaries, Lists of Var- 
iorum Readings, and Selected Criti- 
cism, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke, editors of the ‘‘Camberwell 
Browning.'’ 356 pages, 16mo, flexible 
cloth, gilt top, net 50 cents. Postage 
5 cents. This is the second volume 





opular iss 





List of Subjects Taught 


SHort Story Writina 
JOURNALISM 
DRAWING 
SKETCHING 
ILLUSTRATING 
PRIVATE SECRETARY 
Lapy’s CoMPANION 
Lerrer WRITING 
Goop MANNERS 
Bopity Culture 
TRAINED NURSING 











A NYONE who reads this ad- 
vertisement and will write 
to us for circulars upon the 

subject of study he marks with 
an (x) in the coupon, will re- 
ceive by return mail a Tuition 
Contract, 


3 





FOICSSIONS 





signed by the Presi- 
dent of this Com- 
pany, which will entitle the holder 
of the certificate toa term of les- 
sons in the subject he has chosen 
from the studies taught in the 
correspondence school attached 
» to this Company. 


The regular Tuition Fee charged for each separate subject taught in this 
school averages from Five to Twenty Dollars a term. 


In the circular you get you will be asked to send us $1.00, 


This amount, 


however, pays for a yearly subscription to either one of i 
L ’ é ‘ our monthly publica- 
tions, ‘‘Modes and Fabrics” or “Gardiner’s Magazine.” ” 


The lessons upon the subject of study called for by the contract certificate 


you hold may be ordered to commence any time during the 


ear 1963. You 


understand, of course, that the Instruction Papers are mailed separately from 
the magazine, and are sent to you week after week until the course of study 


is completed. 


_ We make this special subscription offer now as a means of keeping the 
circulation of our two magazines up to a high mark all the season through, 


No Work, No Canvassing 





magazine. 


A. P. G 


Dept. C. 8, 


We do not ask anyone answering this partic- 
ular advertisement to do any canvassing or any 
work for us of any kind, neither are you called 
upon to send us any more money in order to pro- 
cure the course of study you have selected, roc. 
in stamps will bring you a sample copy of either 


and No Further Charge 





ARDINER PUBLISHING Co. 
320 Broadway, 


New York 








Ask your Stationer for.... 





CHESTERBROOK & COS 
VERTICAL WRITER 
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ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS. 


The Best Out 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John St., New York. 









WANTED TEACHERS To write 


for Special Terms on the Whitney Fountain 


Pens. Sold and guaranteed at $1.00 and $1.50. R. W. Whitney, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 





Can You Educate? 


Of course you can! But can you 
educate normally—logically—nat- 
urally? Few teachers know how. 
Isit worth a Dollar to know how? 
If so, order a copy of our Educa- 
tional Educator, Wherewithal. The 
challenger of all universities, 
colleges, and schools; their pro- 
fessors, faculties, teachers and 
students, and all other school-book 
publishers. 

Wherewithal Book Co., 

394 North Front Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHEREWITHAL 


AN ALL FOR ALL 
EDUCATOR 
R AY 





REGENTS’ REVIEW BOOK 


Just published. All the questions asked by the 
Regents in Arithmetic for the past ten years each 
subject being grouped together. An excellent ex- 


amination book for use inany state. Price, 25 cts; 
book of answers, 10cts, Twenty or more copies, 20 
cts. each, answers free. Also “How to Teach Draw- 
ing” 35 cts.; ““N. Y. Teacher’s Examinations” for 
past year, 35cts ; ‘‘Song Favorites,” li cts.; ‘““Knipps 


Seat Work,” 50 cts. Address, Prof. C. 8S. Palmer, 
104 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED - - TEACHERS AND MAN- 








$101 WEEK SALARY 


to appoint agents to a our Educa- 
tional Literature, School Books, Maps, Books, 
Globes. No canvassing, straight salary pay- 
able end of each week. Either ladies or gen- 
tlemen engage with us. Every one succeeds. 
Highest references given and required. Send 
self-addressed stamped envelope for immedi- 


ate reply. i : 
National Educational Union, Berwyn, Ill. 

















AGERS who are competent 
and who will purchase 
enough stock to guarantee personal interest. 
Have eight colleges and expect to open 50 more. 
Capital stock $800,000. Dividends guaran- 


teed by bank. State qualifications, ete. Book- 
let telling all about our plans, profits, etc., 


sent free. Address 
Draughon’s Business Coilege Co., 
Nashville, = ° © Tenn. 


K AOLIGRAPH K LAY K OPIER 





Forty examination papers multicopied in few minutes; 
no curling up. 


C, W. Bird & Co.,356 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


no glue or gelatine ; washes like a slate ; 








SUCCESSFUL 


TEACHING 


Fully explained 
in Booklet sent 
Free to all who 
name this paper 
Send address to 











Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those en- 
tered upon matrimony, 
should possess the new 
and valuable book 


Sexology 


by Wm. H. WALLING, A. 
M., M. D., which sensibly 
treats of the sexological re- 
lations of both sexes, and, as 
} well, how and when to advise 
son oF daughter. 
Unequalled endorsement of the press, 
ministry, legal and medical professions. 


Do you know 


that the main causes of unhappiness, ill- 
health, sickly children, and divorce is ad- 
mitted by physiciansand shown by court re- 
cords to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 


Sent cloth-bound, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1.00. 










Write for “Other People’s Opinions’* and Table 
of Contents, also our 100-page illustrated cata 
logue of books of merit—FREE. 

Paritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia. 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. 
349 BROADWAY, 

















$25.00 TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS’ $25.00 
One teacher in each county can make twenty-five 
dollars. Spare time work which will not interfere 
with duties. Slated Cloth Outline Mapsof New York, 
4 ft. x 436 ft. at $2.50, U.S. Map 4 ft. x 6 ft. at $3.50, maps 
of any county in the U. S. 3 ft. square at $2.00 made 
of the best slated cloth and permanent outlines. Are 
approved by all school men as the best for review 
work both in History and Geography. Writeat once 
to BACON & VINCENT, Dealers in School Supplies 
and Educational Books, Mooney Bidg.,Buffalo,N. Y. 


poox Home Bible Study” 


FREE if you write and enroll at 
once, Course covers the whole Bible 





You can take this course at home by 
mail. Termseasy. Best testimonials. 
For free catalogue write 


Cc. J. BURTON, President, 
lowa Chris. College Oskaloosa, la. 


. 

Beautiful Water Colors 
Six subjects photographed from nature and colored 
by hand. ctures exceedingly artistic in coloring 
and treatment and the most exauisitely delicate and 
beautiful work that has been offered to the public. 
Nothing more appropriate for anniversary and wed- 
ding presents than one or a set of these beautiful 
French panel water colors. Like pictures sell on the 
market at $2.00 to $6.00 each. We have a limited 
number to offer at $1 each, or the entire set for $5.00. 
Line and style of subjects entirely new. Send for 
illustrated circular to THESESSER ART LEAGUE 
St, Joseph, Michigan. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


of the very important ‘‘First Folio’’ 
Edition of Shakespeare's works. The 
high advantage of this Shakespeare 
text lies in the fact that it disengages 
the master-poet’s work from the edi- 
torial tangle of three centuries, and 
goes back to the original printing of 


1623. This it reproduces faithfully 
in wording, spelling, and punctu- 
ation. ‘*Loves Labour's Lost’’ is 


sure of the warm welcome which was 
accorded its predecessor, ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Nights Dreame.’’ Thomas 


Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


* * * 


‘““The King of the Golden River.’’ 
By John Ruskin. Edited by Kath- 
arine Lee Bates, Professor of English 
Literature in Wellesley College. 





'mentary school reader. 


NEW YORK | 


and leads to diploma and degree. | 


Drawings by J.C. Johansen. Cloth, 
84 pages. Price 25 cents. For in- 
termediate grades. Rand, McNally 
& Company, Chicago, New York, and 
London. ‘This is the latest volume of 
the rapidly growing series of Canter- 
bury Classics which are intended for 
use as supplementary readers. ‘‘The 
|King of the Golden River’’ has long 
been a children’s classic, and boys and 
|girls will be delighted to have it take 
the place of the old-fashioned frag- 
This edition 
is supplied with a _ biography of 
Ruskin, notes for the pupil, sugges- 
tions for the teacher, and a reading 
list. Altogether it is a most attract- 


|ive and satisfactory school edition of 


this famous story. 


> 
> 





Summer School of the South. 


The Summer School of the South 
|will open its second session at the 
| University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on June 23, and continue 
to August 1. This session promises 
great advance beyond the achieve- 
ments of last year, when, the school 
had sixty-five professors and over 2,000 
students. With the scope of its work 
extended, its organization made more 
complete and its material equipment 
improved, it is prepared to give the 
teachers of the South a more efficient 
service. 

The friends of the school, moved 
‘by the unprecedented success of the 
first session, have decided to make it 
permanent. With this assurance of 
permanency, all temporary features 
have been eliminated and the organi- 
zation has been adjusted to meet all 
| the real needs of the teachers of that 
section. Jt is to be made a real uni- 
versity school of the broadest scope 
‘and highest character. To this end, 
the management has engaged a faculty 
of about eighty men and women dis- 
tinguished for their scholarship and 
ability as teachers. The school will 
offer about one hundred and fifty 
courses in subjects ranging from the 
kindergarten to the university, and 
covering the work of the elementary 
rural school as well as that of the city 
system. The names of instructors 
and lecturers include some of the 
stiongest educators in the country. 











New York State 
SUMMER INSTITUTES FOR 1903 


State Summer Institutes, each including a de- 
partment of pedagogy and a department of drill and 
review will be held at Chautauqua. N. Y., Jul 
6-24, 1903, Philip M. Hull, A. M., of Clinton, N. 
Y., Conductor, and at Thousand island Park, 
N. Y., July 13-31, 1903, Charles A. Shaver, of 
Watertown, N. Y., Conductor. 

A strong faculty has been engaged for each insti- 
tute. In addition to the courses of instruction pro- 
vided in former years, instructors in Latin, Greek, 
French and German have been added to the fac- 
ulty of the Thousand Isiand Park institute. 

Teachers who desire to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities which the state offers to them free of ex- 
pense for tuition can obtain further information by 
addressing the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Albany, N. Y., or one of the conductors, 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
(SUMMER SCHOOL.) 


2m oo Ninth Annual Session — continu- 
ous course. Four terms yearly. Janu- 
— ary, April, July, October. 
u Medical Course—Four years of at 
Medicine | jeast 7 months each. . 
an 
Pharmay new Course—Two years of 6 
a months each. 
Illinois Heman H. Brown, M. D.. President. 
Medical B. Brindley Eads, M. D., Dean. 
College N.H.Adams,M.D.,Pharmacy Dean. 
Session Willard C. Sanford,M.D,,Secretary. 
1901-02 | 182-184 Washington Blvd, Chicago 








Easy tuition. 
e egraph Positions secured. 
Free Catalogue. 


T.C. Telegraphy School, Dept. 3,Uhrichsville, O. 















Your body testifies to your physical strength. 
Your speech shows your mental ability. 


How to Converse 
is the strongest Link in Your Chain 
of Accomplishments 


TAUGHT AT YOUR HOME 


"— not take your proper place in society ? 

ou can learn to fill the awkward pauses, 
You can be an interesting dinner companion. 
You can learn to tell a story or a joke, 

You can learn conve.sation above 
the gossip line. 

Why not be a success in business ? 

Learn to say the right thing in the right way. 

Be able to meet any excuse, 

Learn how to interest people in your 
schemes. 

Salesmen, Agents, Manager Social 
Aspirants, need our Course of Study. 
We teach you how to acquire an active brain, 

a bright eye, elastic muscles, symmetry of fig- 

ure, clear complexion, proper carriage, ease 

of manner. 


Write at once for our information 
booklet. 
20th Century Instruction Co. 
Box 2§ Central Bank Bldg., N. Y. 
free by mail; new field, large 


ean, 4=2] ==, 

oe 
SPANIS jgsalaries guaranteed. Send 
stampto Prof. J. C. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 





Shorthand and Bookkeeping lessons 





Elegant Gifts for 


Last Day of School 





ASSORTMENT R. 

This is one of the prettiest and most dtsirable 
cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. 
There are four designs 7x9 inches, elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed and cut out edge. The back- 
ground is a solid mass of violets and gold. The illus- 
tration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. The 
printing on the panel at the top of the card reads, 
“With best wishes of your teacher, Anna M. Schaefer, 
Adams, Minn., March 6, 1903.” This will be changed 
as ordered, or it will be left blank if desired. 

Price 5c. each, 24 for $1. Add 25c,. extra on each 
order for the printing on the panel. 











STYLE W. 
Here is something entirely new and novel, Three 


(and scenery, suitable for all grades, 





cards tied together with silk ribbon. They are as 


John Wilcox 2&2 


elegant as the lithographers’ art can make them. 
The richness of coloring and embossing canonly be 
appreciated when seen. Nothing like them hasever 
been made before, and every one who has seen them 
pronounces them the finest gift ever devised for last 
day ofschool. Instead of quoting the price in this 
advertisement we prefer to have you get an idea of 
their elegance first, and will send a sample free 
pany teacher, with full particulars in regard to 
price, 


Assortment A.—About 3% x 514, embossed, all 
bright designs. 80c. per 100, or pro rata. 
Assortment C.—About 44%x6 embossed, flowers 
lec. each, 
Assortment E.—New designs, 5x7, embossed, 
flowers and scenery, bright and pretty, 2c. each, 
Assortment F.—5'¢x7!¢, embossed, cut out edge, 
scenery with pansy border. 
Assortment G.—5'4 x 744, embossed and cut out, 
new designs, scenery with floral border. 3c. each. 
Assortment H.—About 7x9, embossed and cut 


out, elegant art panels, usually sold at 5c. or6c. each, 
4c. each, 





Assortment J.—Fancy shaped cards, 9 inches in 
diameter, 6 designs, Scenery and Children, floral 
border, cut out edge, elegant, heavy cards. 

5c. each, 

Assortment K.—7x11, embossed and cut out, 
usually sold at 8c. each. 6c. each. 

Assortment M.—9x11, embossed and cut out, our 
largest art panels, sold by other dealers at 10c. each. 

8c. each, 

Discount.—We will send $1.20 worth of the above 
goods for each $1.00 sent us, or $5.00 worth for $4.00. 
All goods sent by mail, postpaid. Cash must accom- 
pany every order. 

Samples of any of our cards will be sent at the 
prices quoted—none free except Style W. Samples 
are marked on the back with pencil so the marks 
can be erased and the cards used, 





TEACHERS’ JOURNAL FREE! 
Enclose this coupon with an order for $1.00 
worth or more of our goods, and it will entitle you 
to a year’s subscription to The Teachers’ Ga- 
zette, a 16 page monthly, full of practical helps. 











Tllustrated catalogue of Gift Cards, Souvenirs, 
Recitation and Dialogue Books, Blackboard Sten- 
cils, Report Cards, etc., free. 


o Milford, N. Y. 






























2c. each, 
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QUEEN LOUISE. 


The one-cent pictures are 4 to 6 times 
the size of this picture. 











Tremont Temple, Boston 








THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
146 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901. 
Gold Medal, South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition, 1002 


Plan to Use Them in Your School Next Year. 
Send for a Collection for your home now. 








The Perry Pictures. 








for 25 - more. On paper 
One Cent Each 5% bid Assorted as de- 
red, S20 for $1.00. 


Send two-cent stamp for our plain catalogue 
or send three two-cent stamps for our catalogue 
containing one thousand miniature illustra- 
tions and two pictures. 


The Perry Pictures, Extra Size. On paper 10 
by 12. 5 for 25c.; 11 for 50c. ; 23 for $1.00. 

Pictures in Colors. Birds, Animals, Minerals, 
Fruits, etc. On paper 7 by 9. Two Cents 
Each. Noorders for Pictures in Colors for 
less than 25c. 

Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration. 
On paper 22 by 28. 75c. each. 

The Perry Magazine. Every teacher should 
read this Magazine. Monthly except July 
and August. $1.00 per year. Our beautiful 
Annual (June) number free to all teachers 
who subscribe during June if they mention 
this offer when sending their subscription. 


Box 13 [alden, Mass. 

















FOUNTAIN PHEW 


ONE DOLLAR 


These pens are of the 


simplest construction, cannot get out of 


order, over-flow or fail to write, as the feed in this pen is something 
new, having a deep ink-channel thereby keeping the ink directly in 


contact with the point of the pen. 


Always wet and ready to write. 


The holder is 6 inches long and 3 inches in circumference and has a 
14 Kt, GOLD PEN. Every pen is warranted, and if not 


satisfactory can be returned. 


One Dollar by y mail. 


THE SUTTON MFG. CO., Thompson Block, 


West Haven Station, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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CATON’ ’S SCHOOL 


THOROUGH COURSES IN 


¥ ta Mathematics, Physics, Mechanical and Architectural Drawing and ; 
¥ Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, Marine Mining and Civil Engineering in all 


their branches. 


GRADUATES CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND AT GOOD SALARIES, 
N. B.—From present indications this seems destined soon to be one oi the 


: largest schools in the country. 


Martin Jennings Caton, Pres., 


OF ENGINEERING. : 
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Bufialo, N. v.4 


Large Catalog Free, 2 
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Stammering. Pay when cured. Not a cent inad- 
vance, We have so much confidencein our method 
that we make this great offer to every person aftiict- 
ed with defective speech. Send for our free book 
which explains everything and tells how to get our 
complete treatment free. Private instruction. Fully 
reliable. Special rates in May and June. Dodge 
School, 104 S. Main St., Brighton, Ill. 


NEW YORK |) Term, 
UNIVERSITY 


July 8th— 

August 15th. 
At University Heights, New York City. 
In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at Commodious Residence Halls, at Uni- 
versity Heights. Tuition $25.00. For 
circular address SECRETARY OF SUMMER 
ScHooL, University Heights, N. Y. City. 











Kindergarten Training 


Best Iustruction—Daily Practice—Lectures 
from Professor of Oberlin College—Excep- 
tional Literary and Musical Advantages— 
Charges Moderate—Graduates readily find 
ositions. 10th year begins September s — 
903. For Catalogue address Secre 
OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN Sssoct A- 


TION, Drawer J- Oberlin, Ohio. 
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ARTIST 


( 
4 
( 
Anyone having talent for drawing or fine paint- ¢ 
ing will do well to write The Air Brush Mfg. $ 
( 

( 





Po 


Co.. 17 Nassau St. Rockford Ills. U.S. A. 
$ for circular. Free. 


Central University 


Incorporated Sept. 23rd, 1896. Offers unsurpassed 
facilities for the prosecution ofstudies in Language, 

Literature, History, etc.,etc. Teachers or others in- 

terested in Literary or Scientific work are invited to 
write for circulars outlining courses for Home Study, 

leadingto degrees. Address, SECRETARY CEN- 
TRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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New York State School Laws. 


The effort toward ‘‘unification’’ of | 


the school system of New York State, 
concerning which so much discussion 
has taken place, failed, the Legislature 


being unable to agree upon any of the) 


various bills introduced. Instead, at 
the suggestion of Governor Odell and 
in response to a special message near 
the close of the session, a 
has been provided for to sit during 
the summer to consider and recom- 
mend to the next Legislature changes 


in the state educational system, such 
committee to consist of five sen- 
ators and seven members of the 
Assembly. 

Though this movement failed, the 


measure which really brought it to 
the front this year (that providing for 


the payment of tuition of non-resi- | 
dent pupils in schools maintaining an 
} 


academic department) became a law, 


and an appropriation of $100,000 was | 


made therefor, as proposed by the 
State Superintendent. The payment 
is made under the joint control of that 
official and the Board of Regents. 

The compulsory education law has 
also been materially amended by pro- 
viding that a child, between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, 
must be in attendance upon instruction 
instead of being permitted to be use- 
fully employed for a period of eighty 
days after reaching twelve years, as 
has been the law _ heretofore. 
amendment harmonizes the compul- 
sory education law with the child 
labor law, and simplifies and makes 
more easy its enforcement. This| 


statute has also further been amended | 
by providing that when children have | 
fourteen years | 
the prelim- | 
ze) inary course of study in the grades, | 
night school or | 


arrived at the age of 
and have not completed 


¥ | they must attend a 
¥# | equivalent instruction elsewhere for a 
period of six hours a week for at least 
sixteen weeks. 

Again, habitual truants may be 
committed by proper authorities for a 


period uf not exceeding two years, but | 
so com- 


| 
J 


in no case shall a child be 
mitted after he is sixteen 
age. The law now requires the com- 
mitment of an habitual truant 2 his| 
balance of the school year only. 


years of 


ual truants. 
Other enactments provide that ais-| 
tricts may provide free transportation 


gives a much better bold ypom habit MATHEMATICIANS WANTED 


for pupils within their own districts, | — 
| under their supervision. Address, 


| HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


adjvining districts, 
and that a district may contract with 
another for a portion of a year, as 
well a full year, and still draw 
its full quota of public money. 

The statute providing for a pen- 
sion to school teachers who have 
taught for a period of twenty-five 
years in any town in the state has 
been amended by providing that the 
inhabitants of any town may at town 
meeting vote a pension to any teacher 
who has been employed for a period of 
twenty-five years as a public school 
teacher, although such period of ser- 
vice has not been continuous. 


the same as to 


as for 


This 


committee | 


| 


| 
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Learn How to Make 
$500 to $1,500 


This Summer. 


We want teachers everywhere to in- 
terest well-to-do people in a first-class 
investment proposition which has 
more new, sound and convincing talk- 
ing points than any other. Teachers and 
others who can devote part or all of their 
time to us can make from $500 to 
$1500 this Summer and secure, besides, 
a continuous income. This is not an 
exclusively vacation proposition. It 
can be undertaken at any time and 
maintained throughont the year. A 
few hours a week can be made to yield 
an additional income of $1,500 to 
$3,000 a year. Experience not neces- 
sary if you are made of the right stuff. 


D. N. GRAVES, 


Boston, Mass. 


109 Milk Street, - - 














‘Free Books For New Subscribers 


| _ Every subscriber to PEARSON'S MAG: AZINE en- 
joys a special privilege of buying standard and 
modern books at exceptionally low prices. This 
| plan includes practicaliy the entire Fic produc 
ofevery American Book-Publisner. as yoar 
name and address and we will fo rward a list of sev- 
eral hundred cloth bound books, any one of which 
you can have FREE OF COST by subscribing to 
PEARSON'S at the regular price of $1.00a year. 
This list includes such modern works as Janice Mer- 
eaith, by Paul Leicester Ford; Bienr — by 
Charies Felton Pic igin ; Quincy Adams Sawy y 
Charies Felton Pidgin; In the Palace of th ng. 
by F. Marion Crawford, also Abbott's ry of 
Historical Celebr ties (32 Volumes PE 
| PU BLISHING CO. , 2-10 Astor Piace, New Y 


CO-OP CATALOGS 


list the best. 







































Send card with address today for 





Song and Music for School and Home, 

Dialogs, Plays. Marches &c., 

Supplementary Reading and teacher's aids 

‘Tremsatieas and Question Books on Lit 
‘THE CO-OPERATIVE BOOK co., 

316 No. 1ith Lincoin, Nebr. 


ELEGRAPH 


taught thoroagh!y. Our institution estab- 
lished in 1574, and i s endorsed by officials 
ofthe Western Union Teiegraph Ca. 


Big Demand for 7s 


Traabi e wo au + opersters. 
Total Cost—tait nage hy aod 
typewritinz) board meses room, 6 mouths’ 
course 652, This can be reduced. 
Catalogue free 

DODGE'S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind 














| 








The profession of actuaryship offers a spl 
field for those possessing mathematical ability 
as positions command #000 a yearandover. Our 
course is prepared by leading actuaries and is 





416 Walaat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






and ad idress 

successful, wit 

ested in the s je 

and if you do not obtain a 

second con rse will cost you 5 z. 
ATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 

311 East Capitol Street Washington, I 


Shorthand Typewritin eaaras 


oughly by mai 









writers furnished. Situation 1s for Sine juatex. D. 
Strayer’s Business c ollese, Baitimere, ‘td. 


TEACHERS. INCREASE You R INC OME 

and learn Watch, Clock and Jewelry Re pairing. En n- 

graving and optics. In possessing ofthis knowle 

you can earn a lage salary. Write for circul lars. 

ST. LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL, 
St. Louis, Misseuri. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 








LIBRARY BOOKS 








Home Library Series (200 titles 


Series 


(22 Sets), Five-Volume Sets ( 


etc., etc. 


others for books of same quality. 





Below we give a partial list of books carried by us and which are suited 
to school libraries. Our catalogue lists about 1,500 titles, including the 
Red Library Series (100 titles), Juvenile 
e Women Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
or Girls (30 titles), Fireside Series for Girls (34 titles), Young Patriot 
Series (11 titles), Alger Series (37 titles), Henty Series in two § 
titles), Library Series History ond Biography (42 titles), Two-Volu: 

Sets), Miscellaneous Sets of Various Auth- 
ors, Roosevelt’s Works (14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Americans, 


) 
Series titles), Little Men and Littl 


If you do not find what you need in Series listed below, send for cata- 
logue. Prices average from 15 to 25 per cent. lower than are charged by 


rades (40 
me Sets 








Standard Series 
Comprises following Titles, 


Well made 

andamarvel 

ofcheapness 

Well printed 

ona medium 

e of pa- 

rand neat- 
bound in 

cloth, assort- 

ed colors, 

with new ar- 

tistic design. 

16 mos (64 

in. in size 

and average 

nearly 400 

pages per 
a : volume. 

Never before was so much good read- 

ing, in a substantial form, offered for 

80 little money. 

101 Adventures of aBrownie, Mullock 

102 AGsop’s Fables, 

103 Alice in Wonderland, Carroll 

104 Auld Licht Idylls, Barrie 

105 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 

106 Bacon’s Essays, 

107 Black Beauty, Sewell 

108 Blithedale Romance, Hawthorne 

109 Book of Golden Deeds, Yonge 

110 Bracebridge Hall, Irving 

111 Browning, Robert, Poems. 

112 Child’s History of England, 

113 Coming Race, Lytton 

114 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens 

115 Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin 

116 Dream Life, Marvel 

117 Drummond’s Addresses. 

118 Essays on Mankind, Betty 

119 Ethics of the Dust, Ruskin 

120 Evangeline, Longfellow 

121 Faust, Goethe 

122 Flower Fables, Alcott 

123 Girl in Ten Thousand, Meade 

124 Good Luck, Meade 

125 Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne 

126 Heroesand Hero Worship, Carlyle 

127 Hiawatha, Longfellow 

128 Holy Living, Jeremy Taylor 

129 Holy Dying, Jeremy Taylor 

130 House of the Seven Gables, 

131 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, 

132 Imitation of Christ, T. a Kempis 

133 In His Steps, Sheldon 

134 In Memoriam, Tennyson 

135 John Halifax, Muloc 

136 Lady of the Lake, Scott 

137 Lalla Rookh, Moore 

138 Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

139 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 

140 Lang’s Green Fairy Book. 

141 Lang’s Red Fairy k. 

142 Lang’s Blue Fairy Book. 

143 Lang’s Yellow Fairy Book. 

144 Lays ot Ancient Rome, Macaulay 

145 Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, Ay- 


toun 
146 Light of Asia, Arnold 
150 Longfellow’s Poems. 
151 Lowell’s Poems. 
152 Lucile, Owen Meredith 
153 Man in Black, Weyman 
154 Marmion, Scott 
155 Modern Painters, Ruskin 
156 Mornings in Florence, Ruskin 
158 Paradise Lost, Milton 
159 Paradise Regained, Milton 
160 Past and Present, Carlyle 
161 Phillips Brooks’ Addresses. 
162 Poe’s Poems. 
163 Prince of the House of David. 
164 Princess, Tennyson 
165 Prue and I, Curtis 
166 Queen of the Air, Ruskin 
167 Rab and His Friends, Brown 
168 Representative Men, Emerson 
169 Reveries of a Bachelor, Marvel 
170 Rollo in Geneva, Abbott 
171 Rollo in Holland, Abbott 
172 Rollo in London, Abbott 
173 Rollo in Naples, Abbott 
174 Rollo in Paris, Abbott 
175 Rollo in Rome, Abbott 
176 Rollo in Scotland, Abbott 
177 Rollo in Switzerland, Abbott 
178 Rollo on the Atlantic, Abbott 
179 Rollo on the Rhine, Abbott 
180 Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare 
182 Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 
183 Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin 
184 Ships that Pass in the Night. 
185 Sketch Book, Irving 
186 Stickit Minister, Crockett 
187 S of an African Farm. 
188 & in Scarlet, Doyle 
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189 Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 
190 Ten Nights in a Bar Room, Arthur 
191 Three Men in a Boat, Jerome 

192 Through the Looking Glass. 

193 Treasure Island, Stevenson 

194 Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 
195 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 

196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
197 Water Babies, Kingsley 

198 Whittier’s Poems, 

199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 

200 Wonder Book, Hawthorne 
Publisher’s price per volume 35c. 

Our price per dozen,$144—12 c, each. 
50 or more titles llc, each. 


Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 6c. be added for mailing. 


Always Order by Number. 


True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 


The Cornell Series 


Uniform Cloth 
Binding, Gilt 
Tops. 


Comprising 100 
titles of Standard 
Works. Printed 
from large type on 
ee nyerd and 

ound in uniform 
cloth binding. 12 
mos. 


This series is pub- 
lished by the 
same house asthe 
“HoME LIBRARY 
SERIES.” In list- 

ing the two series 

| all duplicates 

! have been elimin- 

= ated. Though 
low in price they are thoroughly well 
rinted on gi paper and are well 
und, They offer unusual value. 


201 All Sorts and Conditions of [en. 

202 Among the Ostrich Hunters. 

203 Around the World in the Yacht 
Sunbeam, Mrs. Brassey 

204 Arundel Motto, Mary Cecil Hay 

205 | mee oe A of Franklin. 

206 Barrack Room Ballads, Kipling 

207 Bondman, Caine 

208 By Order of the King, Hugo 

209 California and Oregon Trail. 

210 Cast up by the Sea, Baker 

211 Character, Smiles 

212 Chevalier de Maison Rouge, 

213 Confessions of an Opium Eater. 

214 Conquest of Granada, Irving 

215 Cosmopolis, Bourget 

216 Countess de Charney, Dumas 

217 Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell 

218 Daughter of an Empress, The 

219 David Copperfield, Dickens 

220 Dora Deane, Holmes 

= st Jekylland rir. Hyde. 


223 800 Leagues on the Amazon. 






















226 Famous Warriors, 

227 15 Decisive Battles of the World. 
228 First Violin, Fothergill 

229 Forty-Five Guardsmen, Dumas 
230 —— the Great and His 


urt. 
Gold Elsie, Marlitt 

ireen Mountain Boys, The 
irimm’s Household Tales, 
irimm’s Popular Tales, 

louse of the Wolf, Weyman 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, Hugo 
237 Hypatia, Kingsley 

238 In the Schillingscourt, Marlitt 
239 Jackanapes, Ewing 

240 Joshua, Ebers 

241 Kidnapped, Stevenson 

242 Knickerbocker’s History of New 


York, tine H 
243 Lady with the Rubies, Marlitt 
244 Light That Failed, The Kipling 
245 Lorna ne, Blackmore 
246 Macaulay's Essa 8, (Selected) 
247 [Man in the Iron Mask, Dumas 
248 Marguerite de Valois, Dumas 
249 Mary St. John, Carey 
250 Master of Ballantrae, The 
251 Masterman Ready, Marrayat 
252 Meadow Brook, Holmes 
258 Plemoirs of a Physician, Dumas 
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232 
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254 Merle’s Crusade, Carey 

255 Michael Strogoff, Vcrne 

2356 Mr. Midshipman, Easy. 

257 Moonstone, The, Collins 

258 Mopsa the Fairy, Ingelow 

259 [ysterious Island, The, Verne 

260 Ninety-Three, Hngo 

261 Not Like Other Girls, Care 

262 Old Iyddleton’s [Money, Hay 

268 Only the Governess, Carey 

264 Our Bessie, Carey 

265 Pair of Blue Eyes, A, Hardy 

266 Pathfinder, The, Cooper 

267 Pilgrim’s Pro . Bunyan 

268 Pillar of Fire, The, In am 

259 Pride and Prejudice, Austen 

270 Princess of the Foor, Marlitt 

271 Queen Hortense, Muhlbach 

272 Queenie’s Whim, Carey 

273 Schonberg—Cotta Family. 

274 Sartor Resartus, Car'yle 

275 Second Wife, The, Marlltt 

276 Self-Help, Smiles 

277 Sense and Sensibility, Austen 

278 Sign of the Four, The, Doyle 

279 Silence of Dean Maitland, Grey 

280 Six to Sixteen, Ewing 

281 Spy The, Cooper 

232 Taking the Bastile, Dumas 

283 Tales of a Traveller, Irving 

284 Ten Years Later, Dumas 

285 Terrible Temptation, A, Reade 

286 Three Guardsmen, Dumas 

287 Thrift, Smiles 

288 Toilers of the Sea, Hugo 

289 Travels in Iceland, Knecland 

290 Twenty Years After, Dumas 

291 Two Years Before the last, Dana 

292 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 

293 We and the World, Ewing 

294 Wee Wifie, Rosa N. Carey 

295 We Two, Edna Lyall 

296 When a [Man's Single, Barrie 

297 Window in Thrums, Barrie 

298 Wing and Wing, Cooper 

299 Won by Waiting, Edna = 

300 Wreck of the Grosvenor, The 

Publisher’s price $.75 

Our price per dozen 2,88—24e. each 

Any 50 for 1200-235. each 
Transportation is payable by pur- 

chaser. Onespecimen copy, for ex- 

amination, will be sent at dozen rates 

if 12 cents extra be added for mailing. 


Always Order by Number. 


TheSt.Nicholas 
Series for Boys 
and Girls. 


25 Volumes. 
Ornamental 
Cloth, 
Profusely 
lilustrated. 














opular au- 
hors and 
§ Many ofthem 
ublished at 


themselves; sunny and thorough) 


ne re mg ~ ery 
and are particular a) sup- 
i reading or boys and 
gir’ 


851 Ali Baba, and the Forty Thieves. 

852 Brownies, The, Ewing 

853 Captain Rudder’s Voyage. Story 
of Search for the Golden Fountain 

854 Children’s Hour, The, Molesworth 

855 Christie’s Old n; or Home, 
Sweet Home, Mrs. Walton 

856 Dog of Flanders, A. A Christmas 


Story. 
857 Four Little Mischiefs, Mulholland 
858 id of the Shark, The, 
‘0 


Carr 
859 Jessica’s First Prayer. 
860 King of the Golden River, Ruskin 
861 Last of the Huggermuggers, The 
A Giant Story. : 
862 Little Old Portrait, Molesworth 
863 Lob-Lie-By-the-Fire, Ewing 
864 Mary Jane Papers, The For girls 
865 Miss Toosey’s [ission, 
866 Naughty Miss Bunny. 
867 Nurnberg Stove, The. 
868 Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
869 Pen’s Venture. A Story for Girls 
870 sel and Tom; Two Unlikely 


leroes. 
871 Playmates, Meade 
872 Rudy and Babette, Andersen 
873 Thirteen Little Black Pigs. 
874 Troubles of Tatters. The. 
875 Whispering Winds, The, and the 
Tales that They Told. 


Publisher’s price per volume 75c. 
Our price perdozen, $2.88—24c. each 
Full hist (25 titles) for 6.75—23¢. each 
Transportation ble by pur- 
chaser. One spectineel on xt, will 
= sent at rates {f'12c. be sent 
or 











The Harvard Series 
of Poets. 
. Comprising 60 
“titles, including 
lj all the popular 

| English and 







binding. 
12mo, 


751 Arnold (Matthew) 
752 Browning (Mrs.) 
753 Browning (Robert) 
754 Bryant 

755 Burns 

756 Byron 

757 Carey (Alice and Phoebe) 

758 Coleridge 

759 Courtship of [liles Standish 

760 Dante (Carey with Notes) 

761 Eliot 

762 Emerson (Biog’] Introduction) 
763 ae (Notes) 

764 Faust (Swanwick) 

765 Favorite Poems 

766 Golden Treasury (Palgrave) 

767 Goldsmith (Biog’] Introduction) 
768 Gray (with Notes) 

769 Hemans, [irs. (with Notes) 

770 Hiawatha (with Notes) 

771 Holmes (Biog’! Introduction) 
772 Hood 


773 Miad, The (Pope 
774 Jean Ingelow 














775 Keats 
776 Kipling (Biog’1 Introduction) 
777 Lady of the e (with Notes) 


ly o 
778 Lalla Rookh (with Notes) 
779 Lay of the Last [linstrel (Notes) 
780 Light of Asia 
781 Longfellow (Biog’] Introduction) 
782 Lowell (Biog’] Introduction) 
783 Lucile 
784 Macaulay 
785 Marmion (with Notes) 
786 Milton 
7 Sasser Th Oy 
‘ssey, The (Po 
789 Paradise Lost - 
790 Poe (with Memoir) 
791 Pope (with Notes) 
792 Procter 


793 Rossetti 
794 Rubaiyat (Fitzgerald) 
795 Scott (with Notes) 
796 Shelley 
797 Swinburne 
798 Tennyson 
799 Whittier (Biog’] Introduction) 
800 Wordsworth (with Notes) 
Publisher’s price per volume $1.00 
Our price = dozen $4.20—35c. each 
Any 25 titles 8,50—34c. each 
Transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. One copy, for examination, 
will be sent at dozen rates if 12 cents 
extra be added for mailing. 
Always Order b 
True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 


The Young Patriot Series. 


Uniform Cloth 
Binding. Ex- 
tralllustrated 


Thisseriesof 
historical stor- 
ies are taken 
from the min- 
orincidents of 
the Revolu- 
tionary War, 
scenes where- 
in boys are 
prominent 


















ise onset told, 
with careful fidelity to picta ng the 
home-life during Colonial days, and 
accurate in every particular wherein 
mention is made of movement of 
troops, or the doingsof noted citizens. 
The purpose is to elaborate those ad- 
ventures to which but little space is 
usually given by historians, 
888 Brave Defense, A, Chipman 
889 Corporal Lige’s Recruit, Otis 
890 Cruise with Paul Jones, A, Oti: 
891 Morgan, the Jerse Spy. tis 
892 On the Kentucky Frontier, Oti 
893 Sarah Dillard’s Ride, Otis 
894 Traitor’s Escape, A, Otis . 








895 Tory Plot, A, Otis 

896 With the Regulators, Otis 

897 With the Swamp Fox, Otis 

898 Young [Minuteman, The, Chipman 
Publishers’s Price $1.00 
“oy Price, per half-dozen, $2.52, 42c, 


each, 
The entire Series (11 titles) $4.40, 
40c. each. 

Transportation payable by purchas- 
er. One specimen opr vi 1 be sent 
at half-dozen rates if 14c. be added for 





One Syllable Books. 






Cloth 
Binding, 
Profusely 
Ilus- 
trated. 
12 Titles. 


NOSNIGOY ADIN SSIMS 


876 AEsop Fables. 
877 Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
878 Bible Heroes. 

879 Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
880 Gulliver's Travels. 

881 Life of Christ. 

882 Lives of the Presidents. 
883 Pilgrim’s Progress. 

884 Reynard the Fox. 

885 Robinson Crusoe. 

886 Sanford and [erton. 

887 Swiss Family Robinson. 


All of the above stories are retold in 
words of one syllable making them 
delightful reading for children. 
Publisher’s price 50c. 

Our price per Gozen, $2.76—28c. each. 


Transportation payable by pur, 
chaser. One specimen copy wil be 
sent at dozen rates if 8c. be added for 


mailing. 
Always Order by Number. 


The Mother Goose 
Series. 


17 Titles 
Cloth 
Binding 
Illuminated 
Covers. 

A Series of 
Profusely 
Illustrated 
Books 

for 

E*. Children, 





940 Aladdin and the Wonderful 


mp. 
941 Animal Stories for Little People 
912 Beauty and the te 
943 Bird Stories for Little People 
944 Cinderella. 
9145 Goody Two-Shoes 
946 House that Jack Built, The 
947 Jack and the Beanstalk, 
948 Jack the Giant Killer. 
949 Little Red Riding Hood 
950 Mother Goose’s Rhymes 
951 Mother Hubbard’s Melodies 
952 Patty and Her Pitcher 
953 Peter and His Goose 
i) Stag Sety, Th 
leepin: uty, The 
956 Who Killed Conk: Robin 
In most of the above the title of 
the book is that of the leading sto: 
other short stories being ded 
make the books uniform in size. 
Publisher’s price $ .50 
Our price perdozen 2.76—23c. each 
For the set (17 titles) 3.74—22c. each 
Transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy sent Hs a 
dozen ratesif 8c. be added for > 
Always Order by Number. 
True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK, 
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SHORTHAND 


“Shorthand for High Schools” 


has been prepared to meet the special require- 
ments of its own field. Written by a short- 
hand author of national reputation, who un- 
derstands High-School work. 

By the “Sentence Method” much time is 
saved in learning the Benn Pitman phono- 
graphy. Receives highest indorsement. 
“Worthy of general use.’—Wm. J. Milne, 
Pres. New York State Normal College. 


~ TYPEWRITING 


Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors are recog- 
nized authority. Used in High Schools of 
such cities as Pittsburg, Pa.; Paterson, N. J. ; 
Waltham, Mass, $1.50, $1.00 and 50 cent 
editions. 

Let us send you circulars and sample pages. 
They will interest you. 


























The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., 
445 Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














VACATION STUDIES. 


LEARN BY CORRESPONDENCE 

CLASSIC COURSES: 

ParnTinG— Leontine Blan-Van Urk. 3 Separate 
Courses. 

Crayons—Leontine Blan-Van Urk, 

Water CoLors—Lillian Hall Morris, 

HomEs, STAGE and SOCIETY COURSES, 

VENTRILOQUISM—Charles A, Hartley. 
Amusement or Stage. ; 

Dancinc—Prof. J. Frank Siegel. Waltz, Two Step, 
Five Step, Lancers, 

Learn to teach one or more of the above ARTS and 
EARN MONEY in leisure moments. Become 
an ENTERTAINER, OF & DANCING TEACHER. 

Eminent instructors preside over our courses. Study 
at home. Send for catalogue. 


The Colonial Correspondence School (Inc. 
P. 0. Box 272 = = - Scranton Pa. 


LEARN soocterine 


and TELEGRAPHY 


By Mail—At Your Own Home. 

This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women and you should not miss it. Up-to-date meth- 
od, anyone can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks and plac- 
es you in positionto earn good salary at once. 
Thoroughly practical and remarkably inexpensive ; 
our graduates secure good positions. Write today 
for full particulars. MICHIGAN BUSINESS IN- 
STITUTE, 178 Institute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Water Color Painting by 
Correspondence 


Pe five Lessons to Teachers, Beginners, and lovers 


rt. 
By C. C. FRENCH, Supervisor of Drawing, 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA, 


WE TEACH TS 
BYRAN, keer 


Prospectus tree. Founded 1894. Warren Busi- 
ness University, Box S-9, Warren, Pa. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. 
Catalog free. Endorsed by railroad officials. Easte 
ern Telegraph School, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa. 
FRE “Self Culture, the Golden Key to All 
Success in Life,’ free, if ordered at once. 
Address Box N.S. 29, Kenwood, Calif. 
L A Webster Correspondence Law School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. Prepares for Bar Examinations. 
Business and the practice of Law. Catalogue free. 


For Home 











Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
and Penmanship. Wetrain 











‘interesting comparison 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Education and the Indians. 


In the May number of the ‘‘South- 
ern Workman,’’ published by Hamp- 
ton Institute, considerable space is 
given to the annual report of the 
Principal of that institution, who 
reviews its history during the ten 
years since the death of its illustrious 
founder, General S. C. Armstrong. 
There is much in this report of inter- 
est to the general reader, especially if 
he be of that class which doubts the 
expediency of educating the negro and 
Indian. easons are given for the 
expense of industrial education and an 
is made be- 
tween the cost per capita at Hampton 
and at West Point. The following is 
a part of this record: ‘‘The school has 
taught 938 Indian boys and girls, 673) 
of whom are now living. These re- | 
turned students are doing work and | 
exerting influences which, according | 
to our best knowledge, we classify as| 
follows:—Excellent 141, Good 333, | 
Fair 149, Poor 42, Bad 8. According | 
to this classification, 474 returned | 
students are entirely satisfactory fifty | 












AND TEACHERS WORLD 
32 musicror 10. 


In order to introduce our fine collection 
»|of the latest popular music and songs, 
we shall be gladto send postpaid a col- 
lection of 32 pieces of music for 10 cents. 
This collection consists of 29 instrumental 
pieces and three of the best popular songs. 
Included in the list are selections from the 
following great hits in the musical world. 


Maguilicent Marches and Two-Steps. 


Ben Hur Chariot Race March . . . . Paull 
Charge of the Light Brigade March Paull 
America Forever March (specially good) . Paull 
New York and Coney Island Cycle March . Paull 
Dawn of the Century March eee Paull 
Midnight Fire Alarm. (Fire Bells, etc.). . Lincoln 
Conqueror March. (Good swing)... Corey 
Arizona March. (New—just out) . . . . . Smith 
Signal from Mars March. (Nothing better) . 


Mardi Gras March and Two-Step . - as 
Elks Grand March and Two-Step - . ee ae ee 
“THE STORM KING,” MARCTI-GALOP. 
E. T. PAULL’S MASTERPIECE. 
Brilliant and Beautiful Waltzes, 


Th> Stranger's Story Waltz Paull 
Queen of Beauty Waltzes . Heinzman 
Cupid’s Awakening Waltzes . Sintenis 


Sweet Memories Waltzes (Good) ..... . . Clarke 

The Witch's Whirl Waltzes, composed by Mr. E. T. Paull 
(author of Ben Hur Chariot Race) and is pronounced 
the best waltz placed on the market in recent years. Be 
sure to get a copy. 


Characteristic and Special Novelty Pieces. 


Warmin’ Up in Dixie (Cake-Walk) . - Paull 
Uncle Josh's Huskin Dance (Characteristic) . DeWitt 
Plantation Echdes (Cake-Walk) . . . . . Heinzman 
Dance of the Fire-Flies—Gavotte. (Beautiful) Paull 


The Songs Are 
Our Wedding Bells Will Ring Some Day. 


A magnificent 
Waltz Ballad By E. T. Paull. pperaan 


Nobody Pe UCIT Os. ss sk ec ee oe 
The prettiest, neatest and best published. 
The Stranger’s Story . Paull 


Pretty story, beautiful melody. : Nothing better. 
ALL-FOR 10 CENTS.—We are one of the largest 
Popular Music Houses in the world and our prices are always 
the lowest. , We shall be pleased to furnish any information 
you may desire in our line, and solicit your favors and orders. 
E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 47 West 28th Street, New York. 





have poor records, and 149 amount to 





but little either way. They are 
largely the sick and deficient. Of 
eighty-nine Indian graduates, seven 


have died and the others rank as fol- 

lows: —FExcellent 48, Good 22, Fair 7, | 
Poor 4, Bad 1. Fifteen of these have | 
taken post-graduate courses a Hampton | 
and sixteen have taken advanced 
courses elsewhere. It will be seen | 
that the grading of Indian graduates, 
compared with that of the undergrad- 
uates, makes a tremendous showing in 
favor of a good education—one that 
prepares the pupil for definite work. 


nite 
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Do You Want a Camera? 





Elswehere in this issue is an ex- 
tended advertisement of the Shannon 
Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y., and as 
we know Mr. Shannon, founder of the 
company, very well, and recognize him 
as a person of ability, integrity and 
high financial standing, we are pleased 
to endorse the plan which this com- 
pany places before our readers. While 
the plan has some of the essential ele- 
ments of the endless chain system of 
selling goods, it goes farther than 
others have gone by agreeing to refund 
the money advanced for coupons if 
the purchaser is unable to dispose of 
or use them. Readers of the IN- 
STRUCTOR are enabled to secure a book 
of coupons without advancing any 
money, provided they act promptly. 
The camera is a good one and having 
this opportunity to sceure it there is 
not a person in America but who 
should become possessed of one of 
these cameras. 














WE NEED EVERY TEACHER 








EVERY TEACHER NEEDS US 











We publish and carry the largest number 
and greatest variety of Helps, Outlines, 
Methods, Manuals, Speakers, School Singing 
Books, and general teacher’s aids of any 
house in U. S. Send for our 150 pp. cata- 
logue, Free. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., = Chicago. 














BOOKKEEPING AT HOME!! 


THE QUICKEST! THE BEST, 
Teachers! Do yoa understand the subject of Ac 
counting so that youcan teach it to your pupilsin an 
attractive manner ; or conduct an evening class in 
Bookkeeping and Rapid Calculation, and invite the 
young men and women of the district,—also the 
Dollars. Can you teach addition and break up 
the monotony of the school room? Summer is the 
time for you to learn this. You cannot wait till 
winter. Our regular price for course including Cer- 
tificate, $5; special summer rate to teachers only 
2.50. We also have a special summer course in 
Standard Phonography. Write at once for particulars. 
Fireside Accounting Insiitute, Battle Creek, Mich’ 


LADIES: STUDY AT HOME 


e _ Simple, easy forall. Our lectures are 
T rain equal to those given in any hospital. 
Our method endorsed by physicians 

TO everywhere. We give our pupils bed- 


side experience and demonstration by 

oral instruction. Catalogue and testi- 

Nurs monials Free. Am. Cor. School 

for Nurses, 167 Dearborn, Chicago. 

A Guaranteed Summer Course in shorthand 

under an active teacher ofasystem which is having 

an enormous demand for new teachers. Course com- 

plete in four to eight weeks at home. _Enrollment 
limited. E. M. Hunt, Newark, N. J. 














Farmers’ Addresses Wanted. I will send 
names of 110 large firms who buy such addresses for 
$1.00. H. L. Squires, Wading River, N. Y. 





“pays board and tuition6 mo. by our plan, 
$ Normal & Business College Anniston, Ala 


Our way of teaching law by mail 
has prepared our students for prac- 
tice in every State, for success in 
business and publiclife, The origi- 
nal school, established 13 years, 
Write for catalogue 
SPRAGUE CORRESPO? 2 
SCHOOL OF LA rm 
268 Majestic Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 
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STUDY LAW w2%. 










@= 25,000 OPERATORS 


2D ANHMUALD 


POSITIONS SECURED 


For all our graduates in Telegraphy, 
R. R. Accounting and Typewriting, or 
no tuition charged. Only schoo! in 
America under supervision of railway 
officials. A main line in graduating 
department. Expenses moderate. En- 
ter now. Ladies also admitted. Cata- 
logue free. 

Morse School of Telegraphy, Cin’ti,O. 


m A PROFITABLE 
ho- VACATION 


Can be passed healthfully and pleas. 
antly in your own choice of territory 
selling The LODGE GOAT— 
600 pages of side-splitting humor, 
800 original drawings. Sold only by 
subscription. Copyrighted by us, 


WHAT AGENTS SAY: 


‘«T made twelve dollars first hour.” 
** Seventy subscribers in 20 hours.” 
Interests All. Sells Itself. ** Sold forty-three in four days.” 
7,000,000 Lodge Members in ‘ Best seller I ever saw.” 

United States, ** Ship me 600 Lodge Goats.” 


| Special Terms To Teachers. Write. Quick. 


| C. B. PETTIBONE & CO., Dep’t 102, Cincinnati, 0. 















NOTHING LIKE IT, 
NO COMPETITION. 








| GREGG SHORTHAND, 

Adopted by over 200 business and high schools in 
the past year. We cannot supply demand for teach- 

| ers. The Gregg system is founded on natural princi- 

| ples free from shading, position writing, and zigzag 

movements, Particulars free. Gregg Pub. Co., 57 

Washington St., Chicago. 


ot 5. ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
4 i. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SLY U4Ys When you come to think about going 

tps away to school send for Catalogue of 

| the Leading Business and Shorthand School. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
BY M 


| Individual, Practicaland complete in 
struction. Send for pamphlets. 

Sweet Correspondence School of Shorthand, 

|170 East 89 St., New York. 


Study Medicine 


ough instruction to small classes. 

faculty. Write for free catalog. , 
College of Medicine and Surgery, 

574 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Shorthand by Mail. 


Pioneer complete home course. Catalogue and first 
lesson FREE. POTTS SHORTHAND COL- 


LEGE Williamsport, Pa. 

Persons to learn drawing and painting 

FD by our copyrighted method. We are 

the only institution in the country making a special- 

ty of thissystem. Both collegiate and correspond- 

ence courses. Samples of our work sent prepaid to 

all applicants. Address, The Elkhurst Art 
Institute, Tyrone, Pa. 











Learn an honored profession 
We take only limited num- 
ber of students and give thor- 
Low fees, noted 











ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND, 
Officially and exclusively adopted by the N, VY. 
High School of Commerce. Send for “Reasons 
Why,” and Trial Les. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
31 Union Square, New York, 


Business men need you. Take 
a Course in Chaffee’s Institute. 
All pupils located. Send for 
Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Megr., Oswego, N. Y. 


Sh th d taught by mail atyour home. Only 
or an $5.00 for complete course. Pitman 
system, Address,C. L. Kelly, Box 1055, Kingston,N.Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 




















8% Guaranteed. 


In the May issue of this journal we published an extended advertisement, rela- 


tive to the Preferred Participating Stock of our company. 
stock is yet for sale and we would be pleased to hear from Superintendents, 


A portion of this 


Principals and Teachers having idle funds. We believe we can satisfy you that the investment would be absolutely safe, and that while 
you are guaranteed but eight per cent, there are excellent prospects that the earnings will greatly exceed this rate. We would like partic- 
ularly to interest those having from $100 up to $500, as we should feel assured of their most hearty co-operation in extending our busi- 


ness. The shares are $100 each. You can take one or several as you wish. Those subscribing now receive dividends from January 1, 1903. 
F. A. Owen Pus.isuinG Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Full particulars cheerfully given. 
















WING PIANO. No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


Sent on Trial; Freight Prepaid 





Style 29 
Concert Grand 
Upright 


Save from $75 to $200 





LECTR LIGHT ENGCO. 





it in your home for 20 days; 






















“T should like to say a few words 
about your pianos and manner of doing 
business, No one is doing themselves 
justice in not availing themselves of your 
most liberal terms. The tone, touch and 
durability 
questioned. The instrumental attach- 
ment pleases every one who hearsit,and 
allows a combination of effects which 
cannot be equaled.” — ALBERT DRAE- 
GERT, Thornbury. lowa. 

“The piano I bought of you in Decem- 
ber is giving us the very best satisfaction. 
In tone, touch and workmanship it is 
certainly extra fine. The strangest part 
of it seems to be that you can sell such 
an instrument for such a low price.’’— 
F. D. GREEN, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 


A 











of your pianos cannot be ALL W 
tone, double lever, grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, an 
circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quarted oak, and ebonized. 


Over 33,000 Wing Pianos 


material. We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments, and take old instruments in exchange. 
About pianos sent free on request. The only complete book of its kind 
ey one intending to oe a piano should have it. 

ave a sweet, powerful, lasting 
Wing Organs 
are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial, and sold on easy monthly payments. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Wing Organs 
WING & SON, 


Complete Book of Information oer) oiisned. 
are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They 
tone, easy action, very handsome appearance, and need no tuning. 
For catalogue aud prices write to 
214-216 East 12th Street 
1868 — 35th Year — 1903 


The 
Wing Piano 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or 
agent. We do not employ agents to sell the WING 
PIANO. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual 
cost to manufacture we add our small wholesale profit, 
The purchaser saves the retail profit. This means a saving of from $75 to $200. No matter how far away you 
er live, our improved system of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to 
a piano from us than to buy from a local dealerin yourown townor city. Write us and receive full particulars 


We will send the above piano, or your choice of 23 other WING PIANOS, on trial to any part of the United States, with 
freight prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any advance payment or depos 
I you can compare it carefully and critically with the highest-priced pianos sol 
F stores, and if it is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back and pay the return freight also. 
We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. Allexpense and risk isours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


The Instrumental Attachmen 


without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by 
a parlor orchestra, The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and itcannot be had in any other 
piano, although there are several imitations. 
JING PIANOS have 7 1-3 octaves, concert grand scale, overstrung, giving greatest volume and power of 

d are made in all the choicest woods— 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mando- 
lin, Guitar, Harp,Zither and Banjo. Music 
written for there instruments, with and 


have been manufactured and sold in 34 years. 
Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years 
against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or 











23 
Other Styles to 
select from 


uy 


it. We name ge to tr 


in retail. 








Established 1868 
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SUMMER PAY) 
| for TEACHERS | 








A man or woman who can successfully 
control scholars, can with equal success mas- 
termen and women, for we are all only 
grown up children. 


Vacation Work. 


We have more than 200 teachers whose schools 
closed early, at work on a new educational propo- 
sition for teachers and pupils. Weneed a few more 
teachers or college students for summer work. 
Pleasant and profitable. No competition. Write 
us. Institute workers wanted. 


NEW NATURE STUDY BOOK. 


By Dr. D. W. Dennis of Earlham College, 
is now ready for mailing. More than 125 fine cuts 
of the most interesting and important facts, fresh 
from fiel i and wood. Thoroughly accurate from a 
scientific standpoint, simple in styleand charmingly 





written. Mailed to any address for $1.00. ORDER 
de —_— reduction in quantities. Agents THE CARNEGIE CO., PUBS., 
ted. 
0. W. FORD & CO. —_— Marion, Indiana. | EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 
Burnt wood decorating. 





We so firmly believe in the above that we 
are confident we have a proposition that will 
appeal to teachers of eithersex, for the Sum- 
mer vacation. The work is of a high char- 


WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE SAYED ? 


A well illustrated, rapid selling, religious book of 
200 pages, intensely interesting. Tells just what the 
people want to know. Cloth 50c.; paper cover 25c. 
Agents wanted. Good terms. Send for cloth copy 
and agents’ terms, will besentfree. Gospel Trume 


Py r ogr aphy Learned by anyone. 50 


page catalog of outfits 
and material and beautiful leather bookmark mailed 
for10c. H.G. Turner Co., 6323 Jackson Ave.,Chicago. 





AGENTS—Wanted energetic men and women 
in all parts of United States to sell our famous 





acter and profitable and you can work much 
or little, just as you please. It offers an op- 
portunity of covering the expenses for the 
Summer and more too. ; 

We will gladly send full particulars upon 
request to all teachers who will mention this 
publication. 


The Phelps Publishing Company 
Publicity Department 
Springfield, - Mass. 














A, 





fire clay cooking utensils. E. A. BALDOSER, 


pet Publishing Company, Moundsville,W.Va. Roseville, Ohio. 








As representatives dur- 


TEACHERS WANTED ing vacation and spare 
time. Bi 


Sheridan’s Teachers’ Agency, 
g money and pleasant work. Write us for 


Greenwood, South Carolina. full particulars enclosing stamp and reference. 


The best Agency Service in The South. Tenth | American College Exchange, Cumberland, 
| Year. Established Reputation. Reasonable terms. | Md. 


‘WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| 


HERVEY LUCIUS WOODWARD, MGR. 
and _ promising teachers. Stamp will bring Booklet which will surely 
STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 











One of bestin N. E. for youn 
interest: you. 45:2 MAT 








E N UPPLIES 
New class register, cloth covered, 40 cts. Teachers 
Daily register, one 65c. ; six $3.50; twelve $6.00. _Pu- 


pils Roll of Honor and Report Books, Grade Rec- | 


ords and Report Cards. The Cadninum Steel Pens, 
$1.25 per gross. Orderfrom. 

JOHNSON & WATSON, F 
Blank Book Makers Dayton, Ohio. 
z To. visit school ( 


TEACHERS WANTE boards during ‘ 


) vacation in the interests of theonly NoN-TRUST ‘ 
) school furniture and supply house in the U. 8. 
) Very profitable work. Write us early. 


















)) Wisconsin School Supply Co., ( 
) 141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee. ( 








Travel for Pleasure and Profit 


Hundreds of teachers and college students do this every summer paying their way by selling Prof. Long’s 
newly patented combs. $1.00 an hour easily made. The morning for profit, afternoon for pleasure. 
PROF. LONG’S MAGNETIC COMBS are handsome and unbreakable. Absolutely guaranteed to re- 
move dandruff, stop hair falling out. Cures headache and scalp ailments, 32 varieties selling from 5c up. 
Everybody uses combs and wants these. Big special inducements to teachers and students, both sex. 


| Work your own town or travel. 50c. sample 25c, Prof. Long, 60 Ash St., Pekin, Ill. 


Send for one or write today for terms. 


WRITE WITH WHITE INK 


Fold, seal and mail without envelopes. Style of 1840. Hand made, 
tapestry burlap carton containing 48 sheets, dull finish, 7 by 10 inches, 
wine. bottle green and maltese grey writing eee. imitation wax 
wafers. One-half ounce white ink liquid with elding eee and ex- 
plicit directions. Mailed or expressed to addresses in the U.S., for One Dollar 
and Twenty-Five Cents. Price promptly refunded if you are not pleased. If 
skeptical as to quality, send two cents for complete samples. 


CHARLES, WALDO, COCHRAN, 
Manufacturing Stationer Wabash, Indiana. U. S. A 
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Teachers and others who dgsire to materially § 
add to their incomes, have now an exceptional @ 
opportunity, by procuring subscriptions for 
THE CRAFTSMAN, the most beautiful of mod- ¢ 

, ern high grade magazines, devoted to the Arts 5} 
and Crafts, to House Decoration and Furnish- 
ing, with special departments of Book Reviews, 
Needlework, and the Nursery ; every number 
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Liberal commissions easily earned. Address 
at once for particulars and exclusive territory. 








( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
« exquisitely illustrated. 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
( 


Dept. N, THE CRAFTSIMAN, Syracuse,N.Y. % 
« ppp al 








Advertised Remittances. 


Orders and Remittances which cannot be filled 
or credited for the reasons specified. See if yours 
is among this list. 

Order for Dialog Book, 60c enclosed, dated 
Sugar Land, Tex., Mur. 1903. No name. 

Enclosed 74c for one title from padded edition 
“ Poets. Signed, ‘‘Flora Travis.’’ No state nor 
place. 

Enclosed $1. for Dialog Books, dated Feb. 2nd, 
19038. Nomname nor address. 

10c for trial subscription to Primary Plans. 
Signed, Jennie S. Rosbrook, Prescott. No state. 

1.00 received from Margaret E. Barnett for 
Normal Instructor. No address. 

Maude A. Word, Gregory, R. R. No. 1, sends 50c 
to pay for Normal Instructor up to and including 
June. No state. 

Miss L. R. Snell sends $1.00 for arrearage on 
Normal Instructor. No address. 

A remittance of $1.40 from Susan A. VanSciver, 
to pay arrearage on Normal Instructor. No ad- 


ess. 

M. E. Klinck remits $1.00 for renewal of Normal 
Instructor subscription. No address, 

$1.00 received from Sarah C. Mainland’ for re- 
newal of subscription. No address. 

50c from Josephine A. Baarson, Vernon Center. 
No state. 


50c for arrearage on Normal Instructor. No 
name or address. 
Frank Wuertz sends $1.50 for arrearage. No 


dress. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Need of Secondary Instruction in 
County Schools. 


BY ALFRED BAYLISS. 





State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Illinois. 


The most urgent present need in nearly every 
State school system is some provision for secon- 
dary instruction in the country schools. Of the 
fifteen million children in the public schools, 
probably one-half are taught in the isolated one- 
room schools, commonly described as ungraded. 
There are approximately a million pupils in the 
so-called ‘‘high’’ schools. Most of these have 
passed through the ‘‘grades’’ of an organized 
school. If they live in a city the secondary 
school is open and free tothem. The country 
boy must go to town and pay board and tuition, 
if he desires the advantages of the secondary 
school. The too common result is that town 
activities appeal to him and he is weaned away 
from country life. Many farmers will not send 
their children to the town school for this reason. 
Others can not well afford the extra expense. 

A good common school education includes all 
that is implied by the twelve-year course that is 
terminated by the high school. The reasons need 
not be repeated. The problem is how to provide 
the missing four or five grades for the six or 
seven million children to whom they are not now 
available. 

There are three ways open. The seven or 
eight small schools in the ordinary country town- 
ship could be consolidated, as is already beginning 
to be done in several States, notably Ohio and 
Indiana. it has been found that from seven to 
nine schools can thus be brought together, three 
to five teachers taking the place of from seven to 
nine, free transportation provided for the chil- 
dren to and from their homes, the attendance in- 
creased, the efficiency of the school raised, and 
the cost not materially increased. Under excep- 
tional conditions the cost may even be dimin- 
ished. Several cases have come under the direct 
observation of the writer in which one result of 
this plan was to extend the course of study at 
least two years beyond what it had been in the 
best of the small schools which entered into the 
combination. 

Another device is the establishment in each 
township, or if one township is not strong 
enough two or more may combine to establish 
one central school for the use and benefit of the 
older children. Such a school should be placed 
in charge of an especially strong teacher and 
would be possible without the device of free trans- 
portation. In it the elements of science could be 
taught as well asin town, but colored and flav- 
ored with country instead of town activities. 

A third, and perhaps the least desirable, 
remedy might be found in a provision which 
would give every pupil free admission to the high 
schoul nearest his residence, making his tuition a 
charge either upon his own district, if it be one 
in which no high school is maintained, or upon the 
State. One of these, or some better way, should 
open the door of the secondary school to every 


boy or girl who sees the value of a good educa- 
tional foundation clearly enough to accept it, if 
available. 

There are objectors, and, possibly objections, 
to each of these plans. As I see the conditions 
of the problem, the first is altogether the best. 
The common school isa unit. It should not be 
divided. It is unfortunate that the term ‘‘high’’ 
ever found its way into our school nomenclature. 
Much has been heard of late in regard to the 
dividing line between the grades. Should the 
high school begin with the ninth, eighth or 
seventh grade? In my judgment the line of 
cleavage should be wholly obliterated. The 
school begins with the kindergarten. The break 
between school and college should be much less 
obvious. Education is growth not a building 
process. 

Now the objection to consolidating the country 
schools which is founded upon the natural conserva- 
tism in favor of the ancient landmark, may be 
sympathized with, if not respected. A neighbor- 
hood long used to it dislikes to give up the little 
schoolhouse. The sentiment attaching to it isa 
very real thing. For one, if a schvol district out 
in the country has taxable property and enterprise 
enough to provide a well lighted, warmed, and 
ventilated building; to provide it with a little 
library, a museum, a musical instrument, and a 
work shop; if there is public spirit enough in 
the district to see that the school premises are 
beautified and kept in order; if there are children 
enough in the district to make a school; if the 
sentiment that clings to the little old schoolhouse, 
also demands that it be kept open eight or nine 
months in the year; and if there are three men, 
or women either, in the district who know how to 
select, and pay, and keep a really good teacher; if 
the school has become the center of the social and 
intellectual life of a neighborhood, then, and in 
all such cases, I would say, ‘‘go slow.’’ Sucha 
condition ought not to be lightly changed. May 
be the third plan is the best for such a district 
after all. 


Other objections, sometimes heard, are less 
valid. Experience shows that the fear that de- 
preciation of the value of property will follow the 
removal of the school house is not well founded. 
The difficulty of securing conveyances is more 
than compensated by the protection to the health 
of the little ones. The objection of increased 
cost is not well founded. The facts show the re- 
verse to be true. The per capita cost is invari- 
ably reduced. The actual expenditure is some- 
times lessened. The advantages are obtrusively 


obvious, except in such rare cases as the one de- 
scribed. Organization, classification, gradation 
and better instruction become possible. The 


same teachers become better teachers under the 
improved conditions. Three or four teachers 
working together in the same building help one 
another. They have the advantages which come 
from comparison, criticism and co-operation, as 
well as those which follow the intelligent division 
of labor. The same school officers become better 


school officers. They give more attention to 


their business for the very good reason that they 
have some business to attend to. Better school 
officers always make better schools. Under 
conditions the older boys and girls will want to 
go to school a year or two longer, and thus we 
have the country ‘‘high’’ school. Its day, through 
this device, or some modifications of it, 
at hand. The elements of science, mathematics 
and literature, correlated with the activities of 
the farm, instead of the factory and the counting- 
room the home ‘‘high’’ school for country chil- 
dren cannot become ‘‘common’’ tou soon. 
ee eee 


How Can a Superintendent Most Aid 
His Teachers ? 


such 


is near 





BY HOMER H. SEERLEY. 

President of Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Supervision of schools is to be judged on its 
merits, not on its proposals or its prospects. Its 
very signification means that the officer thus em- 
ployed is particularly qualified to help teachers in 
a very prominent and decisive way to a larger and 
a better service than could be possible without 
such assistance. There are no ‘‘if's’’ nor ‘‘and’s’’ 
about this doctrine of the expectation of help- 
fulness. 

Supervision means better, larger and nobler things 
in educational effurt. There should be more re- 
sults that are essential and fewer results that are 
immaterial. There must be more work done for 
less money, more progress made in less time, 
more thoughtful and valuable accomplishment in 
the sending out of trained and scholarly men and 
women. Supervision can never attain such a 
standard of excellence as to be able to dispense 
with good teachers. It can never take inferior 
teachers and uneducated teachers and by some 
scheme of methods or management make superior 
schools a fact. There are some things it can do, 
there are some things it can not do. If it 
attempts the impossible, the impracticable and the 
unworthy, it bemeans itself and heaps ignominy 
and disgrace upon a reputable profession. 

In reality the profession of teaching is nearer a 
standard of excellence today than is the profession 
of supervision of schools. It is better known by 
the public today what standard a teacher should 
attain, than what standard supervision should re- 
present. There are more failures among superin- 
tendents than real specimens of successful devel- 
opment, such as are worthy models of attainment 
and power in this great business. It is easier to 
fail as superintendent and escape public censure 
and repudiation than it is to fail as a teacher and 
hold public esteem and approval. 

School supervision that is genuine and effective 
must mean helpfulness all the time and in all 
ways. It must bring life and health and happi- 
ness and beneficence wherever its province reaches. 
To this end it must attain certain ends that are 
and efficiency, and if these 


repudiated and 


marks of worthiness 
are not obtained, it 
despised as unfit for the demands of civilization 
and incapable of filling the great province of 
A few of the many things to 


should be 


service granted it. 
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In investigating habits of posture of whatever 
type, our attention should be directed especially 
to the head, the hand, the chest, shoulder, back 
and spine, and any fidgeting or frequent change 


be reached, that are always attainable, are the 
following: 

1. Good supervision simplifies management and 
makes discipline easier and more effective for 
the teachers. It is far too common to consider 
complexity and difficulty the index of successful 
administration. 

2. Good supervision eliminates mechanism and 
routine and absolute regulations and enthrones 
life and spontaneity and common sense. It gives 
the teacher encouragement, strength, hope, and 
confidence, making possible growth, development 
and efficiency through versonal worth and 
capability. 

3. Good supervision shows sympathy and_ kind- 
ness rather than harshness and criticism. It re- 
lieves unnecessary burdens, assists depressed and 
overworked teachers by pointing out an easier way 
and shows appreciation rather than fault-finding as 
a prominent characteristic. 

4. Good supervision is not afraid of assuming 
responsibility. It gives direction, interprets 
plans, regulations, secures 
harmony and develops confidence. Nothing is 
more despicable than cowardice and duplicity in 
a superintendent. Moral courage that accepts the 
duties of the province and that does not plead 
that failure is due to others, is an essential in ad- 
ministrative work that decides the standard of 
possible capability. 

5. Good supervision means positive leadership. 
It signifies unusualness of personality and judg- 
ment, masterfulness in executive transactions and 
special insight into the solution of the every-day 
problems of intricate and annoying difficulties 
such as teachers continually suffer from numerous 


enforces necessary 


sources. 

6. Good supervision attends to essentials and 
emphasizes the realities of the school. Far too 
frequently, so-called supervision makes demands 
upon the time, the strength and the service of the 
teacher in carrying out ideas that are impractical, 
useless and foolish. It takes good judgment to 
keep the teaching force occupied with important 
and necessary matters—those that actually benefit 
the school—as it is more easy to invent schemes 
that will overwork the teachers than it is to con- 
fine them strictly to legitimate and necessary ends. 

7. Good supervision will always secure such a 
spirit among the teachers that it guarantees im- 
provement in scholarship, growing strength in 
management and harmony and peace among all 
the factors connected with theschools. Deficiency 
in spirit means incapability in the supervision, it 
means Jack in qualifications fur leadership, it sig- 
nifies that however good the individual teachers, 
there is still incongruity and unrest and lack of a 
proper unity. 

8. Good supervision differentiates the work of 
all parties concerned. It keeps itself within its 
legitimate sphere and confers upon the teachers 
without fear the characteristic authority that 
rightly belongs to them. it recognizes that there 
are some things that the teacher must always do 
and it declines to invade the province and deprive 
the teacher of the privileges of the official rights 
and duties. It also recognizes that there are 
some things the superintendent must do and will- 
ingly and decisively accepts these, whatever may 
be the difficulty or their outcome  Differentation 
of authority is a most important step toward 
strong and efficient supervision, and the neglect 
to prudently attend to it is the common mistake 
of many would-be-capable persons who are pleased 
to assume the distinctions conferred but would 
like to escape the responsibilities that accompany. 

9. Good supervision recognizes that the office 
impuses upon the incumbent that he must bea 
real teacher of teachers, not lacking in scholar- 


ship, in adaptability or in insight of human 
nature’s limitations and possibilities. It recog- 
nizes that he must be a disciplinarian of disciplin- 
arians, capable to a wonderful degree in bringing 
about order and harmony and efficiency without 
commotion or public attention. |Masterfulness 
always indicates itself by the ease and the readi- 
ness of its action in naturally securing the evi- 
dences of leadership in all lines of the business 
being conducted. 

10. Good supervision must also mean that the 
officer is able to be an inspirer of large efficiency. 
He must be resourceful, abundant in sympathy, 
helpful in thoughtfulness, reliable and sincere in 
character, decisive in manliness and appreciative 
in largeness of the faithfulness and the worthiness 
of his corps of helpers. To this end he must be 
strong minded, conscientious as regards truth, but 
not as to his personal opinions, a professional 
friend at all times and under all untoward circum- 
stances, a counselor whuse advise is always found 
trustworthy and whose reliability is of such cer- 
tainty that it is never lacking when the test of 
unpopularity or public criticism is being made. 


s 
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Habits of Posture. 
FROM THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF THE CHILD. 





BY STUART H. ROWE, PH. D. 


In studying different postures of children, there 
is danger of leaving the realm of the practical. 
But, when it is remembered that the breathing of 
some children is seriously hampered by bad _ posi- 
tions, that the circulation of the blood in arms, 
legs, and back is often interfered with, that the 
spine is bent or twisted out of normal position in 
about twenty-five per cent of school children, that 
the stomach is used asa kind of prop, and that 
the ordinary position assumed by the child is 
anything but restful and symmetrical, it will be 
seen that there are certain distinctly practical 
features involved in a study of these habits. 

The posture is also significant not merely be- 
cause of its actual impairment of the necessary life 
processes, but because it furnishes us indications of 
habitual modes of thought in children. We shall, 
therefore, have occasion to consider posture in 
this second relation, not that we may except 
thereby positive help in building up mental 
strength, but that we may have for corrective 
purposes a slight clew at least to the child’s harm- 
ful types of thought or attitudes of mind. A 
disdainful turn of the chin and lifting of the 
head are not acquired by a child without mental 
correlatives. The records go to show that 
with that look, and with that turn of 
the chin and raising of the head, is an 
attitude of mind which shuts off its possessor 
from sympathetic contact with the world. 
William Hawley Smith tells of a teacher who with 
downcast face, as though ashamed, said that she 
‘‘taught inthecountry.’’ He immediately cried, 
‘*Look up! Look up! There are few places 
of influence within the teachers’ grasp equal toa 
country school.*’ This posture itself he recog- 
nized as tending to bring about a better mental 
attitude. In the following passage, Professor 
James of Harvard points out the tendency of the 
external posture and movement to arouse corres- 
ponding m2zntal coordinates: ‘‘In rage, it is 
noturious how we work ourselves up to a climax 
by repeated outbreaks of expression. Refuse to 
express a passion, and it dies. Count ten before 
venting your anger, and its occasion seems ridicu- 
lovs. Whistling to keep up courage is no figure 
of speech. On the other hand, sit all day in a 
moping posture, sigh, and reply to everything 
with a dismal voice,and your melancholy lingers.’’ 


of posture. A balance, symmetry, and ease in 
the position of each member should exist. In 
most of these cases our weakness lies in the pos- 
tures which we now allow the children to take. 
Our ideals are low. The attention necessary to 
secure good habits of posture requires unmitigat- 
ing effort on our part. We shirk our responsi- 
bility both in the school and in the home. 

The student in his seat or chair is usually en- 
gaged in one of three occupations; writing, 
reading, or conversation. His posture may be 
very good in one of these three, and be very un- 
satisfactory in the other two. Writing has been 


‘mentioned first because more frequently is a 


wrong position taken and maintained in writing 
than in reading or conversation. ‘There are one 
or two considerations which belong to all three 
of these occupations. In the first place, the feet 
of the pupil should be able to touch the floor 
naturally, so that the sole of each foot may rest 
flat upon it. ‘The seat should be high enough for 
the child’s feet to reach the floor with the legs 
in a perpendicular position. The width of the 
seat should be sufficient to come within two or 
three inches of the back part of the knee, and its 
surface should be very nearly horizontal, with a 
very slight slope backward. A support, at least 
for the small of the back, should be provided. 

In writing, it is not only necessary that the 
seat be properly adjusted, but it is also highly 
desirable that the desk be properly constructed. 
I have seen but one desk which met the require- 
ments. For some reason, probably cost of con- 
struction or the conservatism of teachers, all 
school furniture firms have been very slow to 
recognize the importance of the ‘‘minus dis- 
tance,’’ or projection of the desk top horizontally 
over the front edge of the seat. It has until 
recently been considered quite satisfactory if a 
line dropped from the lower edge of the desk 
perpendicularly would meet the outer edge of the 
seat. Unless a boy is remarkably stout, he must, 
to use such a desk, necessarily lean forward, 
straining the muscles of the back and interfering 
seriously with his ability to breathe freely. I 
have no hesitation in claiming that we must throw 
away our conservatism on this point, and that the 
rules should be to make the desk come just as far 
toward the pupil as it can without actually touch- 
ing him. There will then be a ‘‘minus distance’ 
of not merely one or two inches, as some of those 
whom we would call almost extreme are claiming, 
but frequently a ‘‘minus distance’’ of five or six 
inches. This will of course necessitate either a 
folding desk top or asliding cover. It should 
also be possible to raise or lower the desk until 
the arms rest easily upon it. 

Children used to write with their sides toward 
the desk, the right arm wholly and the left partly 
supported by it. This position raised the right 
shoulder and caused the left shoulder to droop, 
destroying all symmetry and tending to cause 
lateral curvature of the spine. The child should 
face the desk directly, resting both feet squarely 
on the floor, and supported by them and his chair. 
The arms and hands should be on the desk, thus 
tending to push back the shoulders. If this 
posture is taken, the head will be erect, the arms 
will offer a support, the chest will be easily filled, 
the shoulders will be on a level, the back will be 
straight, and the position can be maintained for 
some considerable time without much fatigue. 

In reading, the position, as far as the seat is 
concerned, has already been described. Care 
should be taken that the eyes do not get too near 
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the book and that the head does not fall forward. 
Slipping down in the seat tends to flatten the 
chest and to bend the spine. ‘his is especially 
tempting to the child when the seat is too high. 
It should be possible to raise or lower the seat as 
well as the desk. The school-furniture firm 
appealed to the sympathetic experience of teachers 
when it advertised, ‘‘Oh! you would wiggle too.’’ 
In general, the attempt of the child to assume an 
unbalanced and unsymmetrical position in its seat 
is an indication of some mal-adjustment of either 
external or mental conditions. 

The fatigue due to general overwork or to main- 
taining the same position too long, without yield- 
ing to nature’s demand for change, will lead the 
child to assume a bad posture unconsciously. 
Among the effects of weariness of this sort is the 
tendency to let the body sink forward upon the 
stomach. The hard-working student or farmer 
will show both in their postures the marks of the 
fatigue peculiar to their habitual occupations. 

The writer has for a number of years observed 
in himself and others on whom he has tried it, the 
increased ability to concentrate the mind on men- 
tal work if the body leans forward. If you are 
skeptical, try it the next time you find your mind 
wandering. Set the feet squarely on the floor. 
Bend forward so that the elbows may rest on the 
knees, and your power of concentration will be 
doubled. 

In conversation little direction is needed, as 
the student will naturally change his position. In 
fact, we all do as often as we feel conscious of any 
discomfort. Watchfulness is needed here to pre- 
vent lounging. One cannot be sprightly, bright, 
or at his best in conversation, without taking an 
erect posture with head up, chest out,and shoulders 
level. Physicial relaxation implies mental relax- 
ation. In standing, rather than in sitting, we see 
the habitual modes of thought of the student find- 
ing expression. The boy whose head is erect, 
who stands up like a ‘‘major,’’ is evidently self- 
confident, is conscious of his power. The boy 
with head sinking forward is conscious of weak- 
ness, a weakness which may be either mental, 
physical, or moral. Similarly, bent or stooping 
shoulders would indicate an attitude of mind sub- 
missive to burdens. Swaying hands, arms, or 
body would indicate lack of self-control. 

Due regard should be given exceptions, and 
protest should be made against the measurement 
of all students by averages. Thick lips on the 
average betoken vulgarity. But what is true of 
the general cannot be asserted of the individual 
case. Hands which become blue and cold even 
in mild weather are frequently accompanied by 
some physical or mental defect. That this is 
always the case does not follow,.and care should 
be taken not to imply this. Though it may be 
true that abnormal physical development in cer- 
tain directions usually indicates defective mental 
development, it is important in each individual 
instance that both teacher and parent take nothing 
for granted, but regard these physical peculiarities 
as hints of possible mental defect or peculiarity. 
That this inter-relation between mind and matter 
is only normally true, we know from hundreds of 
exceptions. That these weaknesses of the child’s 
physical and psychical nature give way before 
studious and wise treatment, has likewise been 
shown again and again. 

In order, however, to give the best possible ex- 
ternal series of habits, that we may have the best 
internal attitudes, let us look to the positions 
which the children commonly take in standing 
Is the head erect, not bending forward, and not 
elevating the chin? Do the hand and arm fall 
easily into their positions without swaying and 
without movement? Are the shoulders thrown 


‘ his back, 


back? Is the chest thrown forward? Is the back 
straight? Is the abdomen unduly prominent, or 
does it fall within a straight line dropped from 
the chest? Is the position on the whole symmet- 
rical? Is the weight on both feet? Are the feet 
together and the knees straight? Is the position 
restful, free from uneasy movement ? 

The antithesis comprising opposite characteris- 
tics is seen in the typical loafer, who, leaning up 
against a building, with head falling forward, 
chest flat, one shoulder higher than the other, 
with back bowed, the knees bent, and the weight 
on one leg, furnishes a picture presenting a low 
stage cf physical, mental, and moral development. 

As about a third of our time is spent in sleep, 
the habitual postures taken there must naturally 
have some effect. In the main, of course, there 
is fairly complete relaxation, but at the same 
time we must provide for free breathing, and the 
easy circulation of the blood. We must give the 
heart easy action, and not weigh down or constrict 
different parts of the body. The head should be 
a little raised so as to reduce the pressure of the 
blood on the brain. Plenty of fresh air should 
be provided without any possibility of draughts. 
Breathing is much easier when lying on the side. 

An occasional change of the reclining position 
is desirable, and should become habitual. It will 
lead us to adapt ourselves to special cunditions 
either physical or purely external. It is unwise, 
were it possible, to make the child keep one 
posture while asleep. Lying on the right side 
gives the heart freer action. It also relieves a 
congested or enlarged liver and a full stomach, 
while the flatulent stomach is eased by reclining 
on the left side, or by an erect posture. 

An educator of note, having determined to 
break up a tendency toward round shoulders, slept 
for several years with a pillow under the small of 
thus paying a tribute to the power of 
habit, even in its operations during sleep. The 
results were good, though it is probable that the 
posture necessary to produce them might have 
worked injury to weaker physiques. 





DOCTOR ON FOOD. 


Experimented on Himself. 

A physician of Galion, O. says: ‘*For the last 
few years I have been a sufferer from indigestion 
and although I have used various remedies and 
prepared foods with some benefit it was not until 
I tried Grape Nuts that I was completely cured. 

‘‘As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, very 
nutritious and is digested and assimilated with 
very little effort on the part of the digestive or- 
gans. <As a nerve food and restorer it has no 
equal and as such is especially adapted to students 
and other brain workers. It contains the elements 
necessary for the building of nerve tissue and by 
so doing maintains an equilibrium of waste and 
repair. 

‘It also enriches the blood by givin 
creased number of red blood corpuscles and it 
way strengthens all the organs, providing a 
fluid made more nearly perfect. I take great pleas- 
ure in recommending its use to my patients for l 
value it as a food and know it will benefit all who 
use it.’’ Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

To Teachers—Upon request the 
Co., Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., will send you 
free and prepaid an interesting educational book- 
let for each one of your scholars. The subject is 
foreign travel and the book is handsomely illus- 
trated. Let us know immediately to how many 
scholars you would like to present these little sou- 
The supply is limited and there will be 
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Postum Cereal 


venirs. 
no reissue. 
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work on the pupil’s model, he must illustrate his 
criticisms on another piece of wood. 

The courses given in the summer terms at Naas 
are intended for high and grammar schools, and 


A Summer at Naas. 





BY MERTICE MAC CREA BUCK. 


The Sloyd Teachers’ Seminary at Naas,Sweden, 
is linked in the minds of all those who have had 
the privilege of studying there, with all that is 
most stimulating in the ‘‘new education.’’ Pupils 
flock to Naas from all parts of the globe, so that 
among the hundred or so students attending any 
‘‘course’’ there are usually representatives of at 
least a dozen governments. Most of the students 
are teachers of Sloyd, but there are also members 
of school boards, principals of large schools and 
college professors, so that the course in wood- 
working, excellent as it is, is but one of the many 
advantages, among which the companionship of 
these fellow-workers from other lands is certainly 
not the least. While the devotion to the sem- 
inary and to its founder and its director runs very 
high, there is also a peculiar feeling of patriotism 
developed. From the moment when a _ pupil, ap- 
proaching the school buildings for the first time, 
sees among the gay-colored bits of bunting flying 
in the wind, the flag of his own country, he feels 
his national honor at stake. He helps plan for 
the entertainment of other students at every 
national holiday, he revives half forgotten patri- 
otic songs, he brings forward eveiy good point in 
the government and educational system of his 
country. All this is done with a spirit of such 
hearty comradeship that more real knowledge of 
our European neighbors can be gained in a week 
at Naas than in a year’s course in modern history. 

Students visiting the school for the first time 
are surprised to find that Naas is not a city, not 
even a village, but a great estate, once a crown 
land, twelve miles in length, and consisting of 
every variety of landscape, from high, rocky up- 
lands purple with heather or dark with fir, to 
broad fertile lowlands yellow with grain, traversed 
by multitudes of silvery streamlets, half hidden 
among groves of white birch. The intense peace 
of the scene is almost startling. The little red 
farm houses, the ‘‘kyrka’’ or parish church with 
its silent city of the dead, the ‘‘skol hus,’’ all 
seem to rest in the quiet of the centuries. The 


castle, standing ona bold crag from which the, 


estate takes its name of Naas (nose) gives a feudal 
touch to the landscape, and Naas is indeed a 
feudal estate, inasmuch as it is dominated by one 
warm heart and strong brain. It is a little king- 
dom in itself, where the inhabitants plant their 
own grain, reap it and thresh it and grind it into 
flour, and make the flour into bread. Their 
clothing and shoes come thus with equal directness 
from the flocks and herds which we see feeding in 
the broad pasture lands. The students live the 
simple pastoral life of the people, and learn to de- 
light in the diet of milk and coarse rye-bread, the 
hard beds and bare floors, as much as they do in the 
long dewy mornings, filled with the perfume of 
clover fields; and the glorious sunsets on Lake 
Safvelaugen. At every half-holiday an oppor- 
tunity is given for long tramps over the moun- 
tains, amid a world of new plants and animals. 
Tiny squirrels salute boldly from the roadside, 
birds fly unabashed in the very faces of the 
students. These wild creatures have no cause to 
fear man. ‘ 
This life at Naas is so much a part of the in- 
fluence of the place that it is impossible to speak 
of the work without giving an idea of the sur- 
roundings among which it is accomplished. The 
school buildings and dormitories are scattered 
along the lake shore among birches and oak trees. 
Among these ‘‘ Van Lem’’—Home of the Strangers 
—is the largest, as all students assemble there for 
meals and for all indoor amusements. In the 


reading room are well-filled book cases, containing 
works in many languages, among them conspicu- 
ous a Swedish translation of Fenimore Cooper’s 
works. On the walls are portraits of rulers from 
many nations, King Oscar and his gracious con- 
sort, Franz Josef of Austria, Wilhelmina of 
Holland, and last, but not least, a large engrav- 
ing of the benign countenance of Benjamin 
Harrison. 

Among the pleasantest memories of Naas are 
those of Herr Salamon’s lectures, given in Ger- 
man, Swedish, and English, worked out with the 
most painstaking care in each of these languages. 
Every phrase is a marvel of accuracy, considering 
that the author has to work under the disad- 
vantage of expressing himself in a tongue not his 
own. The lectures are followed by animated dis- 
cussions, open to all the students, and these con- 
ferences are one of the most helpful features of 
the work. The lectures deal with problems of 
education and with the theories of the greatest 
educators from Socrates down to Herbert Spencer. 
They look on life in its broadest aspect, yet not 
one of those details which make school work a 
success is overlooked. The same thoroughness is 
characteristic of all work at Naas. The choice of 
materials has not been made without repeated ex- 
periments in many schools. The same is true of 
every exercise and every model. 

In order to appreciate the underlying princi- 
ples of the school work, it is necessary to know 
something of the character of the man who has 
been for thirty years allied with it. The history 
of the man is the history of the school. Naas 
was from about 1200 A. D., a crown land, being 
first a possession of the Danish usurper Christian 
IJ. About thirty years ago it came into the 
possession of one of the richest and most philan- 
thropic men in Sweden, Herr August Abrahamson. 
His nephew, Herr Otto Salamon, then a boy of 
twenty, became manager of the estate, and soon 
showed a keen interest in the education of the 
peasantry. At that time, Sloyd—in the widest 
and correct sense of the word, ‘‘hand education’’ 
—was beginning to be taught in Sweden, and 
Herr Salamon used this as the basis of his work, 
spending seven hours out of ten in hand training. 
The school grew rapidly, and in a few years so 
many teachers came for training courses in Sloyd 
that the children’s classes were dropped altogether. 
Soon teachers from other countries began to seek 
admission to the Sloyd Sals or workshops. The 
work in the shops is very thorough, the benches 
and tools are simple and the wood is furnished 
‘‘in the rough,’’ each student preparing his own, 
as well as keeping his tools in order. The great- 
est accuracy is required, each pupil marking all 
his work with a secret number that all charge of 
partiality may be avoided. Each piece of finished 
work is judged by a board of examiners, varying 
each week, the criticism and mark given being 
entered opposite the secret number in the school 
register by the secretary of the school. The 
work is tested by sight, touch and actual measure- 
ment. Often work which is fairly accurate in 
proportion is adjudged ‘‘not quite smooth’’ or 
‘‘a trifle uneven’’ by Herr Johanson, the head 
instructor, the only permanent member of the ex- 
amining committee. Each pupil must at some 
time in his course make an ‘‘extra model’’ on 
which he is judged as to beauty, utility, and care 
of execution. A careful drawing accompanies the 
model, which must be original. 

The instructors are of various nationalities, 
chiefly Swedish and English, and to each one is 
allotted not over fifteen pupils. Small classes and 
individual instruction are Herr Salamon’s watch- 
words. ‘‘The ox and the horse shall not be har- 
nessed together.’’ The instructor should not 


cover several years’ work. Every model is sup- 
posed to be both useful and beautiful, and no 
doubt proves so in Sweden, where the ‘‘ planting 
dibbie’’ and other primitive farming tools are 
still in vogue. No doubt in time the underlying 
principles of Swedish Sloyd will be illustrated in 
models more suitable for American schoolboys, 
and indeed many of them have been already by 
Herr Gustaf Larson, one of the most ardent Sloyd 
teachers in the United States. What these prin- 
ciples are is a question often raised, for many who 
know of Herr Salamon’s work know little of the 
theories which have brought him into promi- 
nence. He classes the aims of Sloyd work as two; 
formative and utilitarian. 
Formative: 

1. To instil a taste for and a love for labor in 
general. 

2. To inspire respect for rough, honest, bodily 
labor. 

3. To inspire independence and self-reliance. 

4. To train in habits of order, exactness, clean- 
liness and neatness. 

5. To train the eye and sense of form. To 
give a general dexterity of hand and to develop 
touch. 

6. To accustom to attention, industry, perse- 
verance, and patience. 

7. To promote the development of the physical 
powers. 

Utilitarian: 

1. To directly give dexterity in the use of 
tools. 

2. To execute exact work. 

After nearly thirty years ot experience with 
various materials Herr Salamon has come to the 
conclusion that wood is the best material for chil- 
dren, and that the knife should be the first tool 
used, as it allows of the greatest number of uses. 
Trade-teaching forms no part of Herr Salamon’s 
school system. The work in Sloyd is distinctly 
educational, not industrial. The work is planned 
to develop the nature of the child, mentally, 
morally and physically, not to teach him a_ trade. 
It is intended to be suited to all children, and to 
be of a nature which every child will delight in. 
Thus no time is spent in mere exercises, but 
every minute’s work tends toward the production 
of a finished object which will certainly add to 
the child’s interest. 

The wo.k at Naas is so full of interest for the 
students that the long hours pass with incredible 
swiftness. From eight in the morning until five 
at night seems a long day’s work, but it is broken 
by a rest for luncheon and two recesses for gym- 
nastic exercises, given out of doors when the 
weather permits. The gymnastic lesson is some- 
times devoted to marching, and then the woods 
resound with old Scandinavian battle songs, so 
full of vigor that one could fancy a band of 
Vikings descending upon their enemy the lands- 
men. No doubt, in former times these peaceful 
valleys often re-echoed with the same old battle 
songs, sung in fierce and deadly earnest by blond- 
bearded giants. Very little now remains in 
Sweden of that war-like spirit. The ‘‘Song of 
the Delecarlian Men’’ brings with it an echo of 
the stirring times of Gustaf Vasa, and of Charles 
XII, the young ‘‘ Napoleon of the North,’’ whose 
untimely death no doubt changed the whole course 
of Northern history. 

We need only to learn the history of the Scan- 
dinavian colonies in our own Northwest, to learn 
that under the placid exterior of our Swedish 
compatriots there are the same unflinching courage 
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through the doing. 





of balance in life.—Cbe Outlook, 





of the mind to do that against which ic rebels. 


tude of mind, would hardly be discovered to erist. 


The Tyranp of Trifles, 


DO. he mastery of self is the end of true living, and this mastery is shown, not in the negative attitude, by the 


things we do not do, but by the mental power that compels the mind to the positive attitude—the forcing 
The man gains strength as he works ; his ability comes 
Constantly we are met by the disagreeable fact that our happiness, and often our 
success, is defeated by the tyrany of trifles, tobhich, if they were met in the normal way, with healthy atti- 
Co attach importance to trifles evinces a lack of perspective and a loss 








NOTE: This selection may be cut out and mounted on cardboard and placed near the teacher's desk. 


and indomitable spirit which prompted these old 
ringing songs. In our country centers the hope 
of the Scandinavia of today, and as we bid fare- 
well to our Swedish friends, not without heart- 
felt sorrow, each one says: ‘‘Some day you will see 
me in America.’’ 

As the steamer slowly feels her way from the 
wharf at Gothenburg, a young girl in the peaked 
black cap and gay cross-barred apron of Delecarlia, 
tosses us a parting gift, a bunch of fern and wild 
forget-me-not, tied with the blue and yellow, the 
colors of the old Sweden, and so our summer at 
Naas is brought to an end. 


_———  ——— 


Teach Good English. 


BY J. L. WELLINGTON. 


Teachers of grammar and rhetoric have a mis- 
sion vastly more important than the pzofessors 
who have only to do with the ‘‘frills’’ of educa- 
tion. It is through language that we come into 
touch with the world and it is by the use we 
make of it that the world forms its estimate of our 
character and our culture. One may be unac- 
quainted with history or the sciences, and by the 
exercise of a small degree of tact he can conceal 
his deficiency, but let him be ignorant of his 
mother tongue and he reveals the fact on every 
occasion. It is by the language we speak that 
we are known and read of all men. 

To write language correctly, concisely, forcibly, 
is an accomplishment which every boy and girl 
should -covet and one which every teacher should 
seek to encourage. No amount of higher educa- 
tion will compensate for a lack here. One has 
only to examine the manuscript that comes to any 
editor’s desk in any given week, to be convinced 
of the fact that there isa most ‘‘plentiful lack’’ 
of skill in the construction of the English sen- 
tence on the part of large numbers of so-called 
writers. This fact is also apparent in the mass of 
stuff that emanates from our pulpits. Many a 
man with a reputation for scholarly attainments 
has found his powers weakened and his influence 
crippled, simply because he had not given ade- 
quate attention to common English. The years 
of study put upon his physics and philosophy 
could not keep him from those bungling expres- 
sions which exposed him to the ridicule of his 
hearers and caused him to be classed with the 
uncultured. 

A mastery of the English language shuuld be 
made a requisite to graduation from any educa- 
tional institution. By mastery of English we do 
not mean the ability to write-with mere technical 
correctness, but the ability to put short words 
into short sentences. A mastery of English is a 


capacity for superlative directness. No amount 
of educational ‘‘frills’ will make good any lack in 
the foundation principles of language, indeed, the 
higher the education built upon a_ superficial 
mastery of the elements of English, the worse for 
the person who possesses it. 


Teaching Morals in School. 





BY BERTIE M. PHILLIPS. 


Worcester aptly defines morality ‘‘as the doc- 
trine of right and wrong’’ and ‘‘ morals as the prac- 
tice of the duties of life.’’ Inthe definitions of 
these two words are the texts for lengthy sermons, 
but we intend in our paper today to inflict no 
one with a lengthy discourse but to express a few 

«thoughts that have come to us in the light of 
truths from a long .experience in teaching. In 
the teaching of morals, practice should be constant 
and untiring. Opportunities in this field are 
golden and everyone should be improved even if 
some secular lesson lose a few minutes of precious 
time. By this I do not mean to have a teacher 
form a habit of preaching, and preach till the 
pupils are tired of listening, but Ido mean that 
the difference between right and wrong should be 
shown whenever possible and the pupils led into 
right ways of doing. In morals good manners, 
temperance and probity play an important part. 
Some Friday afternoon early in the term let a 
talk be given on the little courtesies of life, tak- 
ing up in detail good behavior at home, at the 
table, in the street, at school, at church, etc. 
Show the boys how to be gentlemen in these 
different placcs and the girls how to be ladylike 
upon all occasions, and insist that in their school 
intercourse the pupils treat one another as ladies 
and gentlemen. Teach them to be obedient and 
respectful to teachers, parents, etc. Make it a 
pleasure for them to do some little favor or cour- 
tesy to anyone they happen to meet. Teach them 
the Golden Rule in its full meaning in a way it 
cannot be forgetten. Remind them of their 
shortcomings and transgressions occasionally in a 
pleasant way, and you will be surprised to find 
how much can be accomplished in this direction. 

But swearing, smoking, and drinking, are vices 
not to be overcome so easily. Home influence! 
Here is our greatest hindrance or our strongest 
ally. It is little use to talk to a boy about these 
evils when his clothes are odorous with the fumes 
of his father’s pipe, his ears ringing with his 
father’s oaths, and breath tainted with homemade 
beer or cider. A parent’s example will often 
put to naught a teacher’s precept. 

Juvenile Temple, Helpers, Do Right Clubs, or 
something of the like, are often excellent help and 


their good influences can hardly be overestimated. 
When a school is too small for such an organiza- 
tion, a simple pledge and a badge of blue ribbon 
will often work wonders. These vices are secretly 
undermining the good work of our schools. In 
some of the graded schools the mantle of pollution 
seems to fall upon each class in succession, but ele- 
mentary schools are not without sin in these par- 
ticulars. Many a farm-house has barrels of cider 
stored in its cellar to which the sons of the owner 
resort daily, and many boys take up their books 
with befuddled brains. Temperance begun in the 
home increases in power and influence in school. 
But temperance in its truest, fullest meaning 
should be taught; our boys and girls be shown 
how to be temperate in all things whether work 
or play, eating or drinking, studying, talking, 
etc. And here do not forget anger and its bad 
results. Teach every pupil to control himself, 
his tongue and his fists. In the teaching of 
probity, truth is the greatest essential. Scholars 
should be taught to know the truth and to speak 
it fearlessly, whatever the results. There are 
many instances in school life when it requires 
courage to speak the truth. Give to every pupil 
the credit and honor due him who proves himself 
a hero in this respect. 

In matters of honesty, humaneness, generosity, 
circumstances and stories will furnish material for 
the necessary lessons. Sometimes these occasions 
happen too frequently for the time we can give 
them, but they should not be neglected, for we 
must teach not only in school but out of school 
and with every material at hand. Teach true 
nobility in man and woman. ‘Teach them that— 

‘*True worth is in being not in seeming, 

In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good; not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by.’’ 
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Compare NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WoRLD 
with other educational papers and decide which is 
best suited to your practical 
needs. All similar journals 
cost at least $1.00 a year. Be- 
cause of our publishing, 
the most favorable conditions, at least three times 
the number of journals each issue required by 
any other educational publisher, and the conse- 
quent saving that follows production in large 
quantities, we are still able to furnish the 
INSTRUCTOR, now generally acknowledged as the 
leading educational journal of America, for 50 
cents a year, $1.00 for three years. Our new 
primary journal, PRIMARY PLANs, ($1.00 a year) 
and the INstRucToR, both one year for $1.10. 
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Outline Course in American 
Literature. 





BY MAYME MILLER. 

(Designed for schools that have no University library facilities.) 

1! Jntroductory Lecture—(Discuss at length 
the following points in the lecture.) Literature 
is that writing that has a sow/ and Zves. ‘*Lit- 
erature is the growth of centuries, the last product 
of leisure, and the result of a long and picturesque 
train of old recollections and associations. ’’ 


While History treats of the deeds of people, 


Literature treats of their ¢Aoughts and feelings. 

Observe this fact: that three leading factors 
determine the character of literature—race, epoch 
and surroundings. 

Explain why no dramas like those of Shakes- 
peare, noepics like that of Milton, have been 
written by American authors. 

While the above masterpieces in English liter- 
ature were being written, our forefathers were fell- 
ing trees and battling with Indians in the Amer- 
ican wilds. Later, when homes were builded and 
the Revolution ended, a breathing time came and 
men and women became inspired to write their 
thoughts and feelings as the time, place and cir- 
cumstances suggested. 

The purpose of this outline is to give a birdseye 
view of the growth and progress of American liter- 
ature up to the present in such a way as to suggest 
its infinite possibilities in the future. 

2! First Colonial Period—t1600 to 1709. 

12 Its slow Beginning—Reasons for. 
22 Harvard Printing Press set up. 
18 ‘*Bay Psalm Books’’—First books print- 
ed in America 1640. 
14 Illustrative verse—- 
Thy fierce wrath over mee doth goe, 
Thy terrors they doe mee dismay, 
Encompass mee about they doe, 
Close mee together all the day.— Psalm LXX XVIII. 
3% Cotton Mather. 
42 John Smith. 
31 Second Colonial Period. 
12 Theological Period—(1640-1760. ) 
1% Character of literature—Reasons for. 

1* Learning confined to the clergy— 
(The only leisure class. ) 

2* Religion was naturally the theme of 
the colonists’ discourse written or 
spoken. 

34 Read the Plymouth settlement period 
in school histories. 

SuGGEsTION.—Explain the difference between 
our first literary productions and those of other 
nations. Explain the character of an epic poem. 
Tell briefly the stories of the ‘‘Iliad’’, ‘‘ Aneid’’, 
the Anglo Saxon ‘‘Beowulf’’ and ‘‘Nibelungen 
Lied.’’ These will impress the fact that the first 
literature of any nation was an epic poem, 
embodying all the traditions of the race. Amer- 
ican literature, unlike that of any other nation, has 
no traditional ancestry. Theology, not mythology, 
occupied the minds of our ancestors and our liter- 
ary inheritance is prose not poetry. 

2% Representative Writers: 


14 Prose. 
15 Jonathan 
works. ) 
25 Cotton Mather—(Theological writer, 
believed in witchcraft. ) 
35 (Benjamin Franklin — Practical 
Thinker. ) 
1° Significant facts in his life. 
2 His contribution to literature; 
their value. 
3® Best known works—Character of 
each. , 
4® Read his autobiography in class. 


Edwards — (Theological 


15 Read psychologically and draw 
the life lessons. 


SuGGESTION. —Make a collection of well known 
proverbs from Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
5® Contrast the lives of Franklin and 
Jonathan Edwards. 
2* Poetry 
15 Mrs. Annie Bradstreet (First wom- 
an poet of America. ) 


1° Illustrative verse— 


“T am obnoxious to each carping tongue 
Who says my hand a needle better fits.” 


2° Other famous names of this period: 

1° Roger Williams (1600-1684) 

26 John Elliot—Indian apostle and chief 
writer of the ‘‘Bay Psalm  Book’’ 
(1604-1690. ) 

3® Governor Bradford (1590-1657), wrote 
the history of the Plymouth Colony. 
The manuscript was lost 8 years. It 
is now in the state house at Boston. 

35 Historical events of the era: 

1° United Colonies of New England form- 
ed; the Quakers; King Philip’s war; 
French and Indian War. 

SUGGESTION. —Use 2° and 3° as theme subjects. 


41 Revolutionary Pertod—(1763-1815. ) 
1? Character of literature—Reasons for. 
22 Representative writers. 
18 Prose—The Great Orators. 
23 Poetry—Joel Barlow, author of the 
Culumbiad, 1807. 

Nore.-—Tell the story of the ‘‘Columbiad’’ and 
tell wherein it failed to be booked as an American 
epic poem. 

33 New England Primer. 
43 Charles Brockden Brown—(First Amer- 
ican Novelist. ) 
53 Francis Hopkinson. 
63 Timothy Dwight. 
73 Joseph Hopkinson. 
88 Thomas Paine. 
93 John Trumbull. 
10? Philip Freveau. 
113 Miscellanzous Writers— 
32 Famous Names of the Period: George 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton. 
42 Historical events of the Era: Events lead- 
ing up to the Revolution; the Revolu- 
tion; the Constitution; the United 
States; capital removed to Washington, 


51 National Age—New Literature 1800-1845. 
12 Representative Writers. 
13 James Fenimore Cooper—(First original 
American novelist. ) 
14 His place in American Literature. 
2* Significant facts in his life. 
3* Names of his best known works. 
4* Cooper’s permanent contributions to 
Literature. ‘*‘Natty Bumps,’’ 
known as ‘‘Leather Stocking,’’ a 
half savage and half Christian pro- 
duct of American Colonial life, is 
one of the most original characters 
in fiction. 
54 Read the criticisms of Cooper in 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Fable for Critics.’’ 
64 Tell the story of the ‘‘Last of the 
Mohicans’’—Cooper’s best novel. 
23 Washington Irving—Father of Amer- 
ican Literature. 
14 His place in American Literature. 
24 Significant tacts in his life. 
34 Character of his works. 
44 Names of his best known works. 
54 Read and study ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.’’ 
64 Tell the story of the ‘‘Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.’’ 


3% Joseph Rodman Drake, poet, author of 
the ‘‘Culprit Fay.’’ 
14 Tell the story of the ‘‘Culprit Fay.’’ 
15 Read stanzas 25-28. 
48 William Cullen Bryant—(First great 
poet of America. ) 
14 His place in American Literature. 
24 Significant facts in his life. 
34 Poems to be read in class»: 
15 ‘‘Thanatopsis.’’ 
2° ‘Toa Waterfowl."’ 
35 **Death of the Flowers.’’ 
4° ‘*Waiting by the Gate.’’ 
5° **To a Fringed Gentian.’ 
6° ‘Planting of the Apple Tree.’’ 
4* Study ‘‘ Thanatopsis.’’ 
54 Read out of class the ‘‘Flood of 
Years.’’ 
1° Write the story of the poem. 
53 Edgar Allen Poe: 
1* Character of his poems. 
24 Names of his best poems. 
34 Commit to memory one stanza of 
‘*Annabel Lee.’’ 

Notre.—Our literature had its real beginning 
with Bryant and Irving; with the publication of 
‘*Thanatopsis’’ and the ‘‘Sketch Book.’’ 

63 Familiar poems of this era. 
committed to memory. ) 
1* ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’—Francis 
Scott Key. 
24 ‘*Woodman, Spare that Tree.’’—G. 
P. Morris. 
34 ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’—John How- 
ard Payne. 
44 «‘The Old Oaken Bucket.’’—Samuel 
Woodworth. 
73 Historical Events of the Era: 
14 Purchase of Louisiana 1803. 
24 Fulton Steamboat 1807. 
34 War of 1812. 


61 The Golden Age of American Literature. 
1% Seven Great Writers: Bryant, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier. 
22 Prose Writers of the Era: 
13 Nathaniel Hawthorne—(1804-1864. ) 
14 Significant facts in his life. 
2? Names of his works. 
34 Read and study ‘‘The Great Stone 
Face’’ in class. 
5? Discuss style and character of writing. 


(To be 





Remember your pupils at close of school by 
presenting our school souvenirs, aud you may be 
sure it will be easy for them to re- 
Set - member you and each other for life. 
School The souvenirs are made in four styles 
—Elite Photo, Plain, Photographic 
and Fvag. These are furnished to you at an aver- 
age cost of but a few cents each. ‘The pupils re- 
ceiving these souvenirs will have mementos that 
will always be preserved, inasmuch they contain 
matter of live personal interest. 

The mame or number of school, the zame of 
teacher and school officers, the year, and the 
names of the pupzl make them valuable beyond 
anything else that might be selected as suitable 
gifts for the occasion. The secret of the great 
success of these souvenirs lies in these personal 
features. They have been presented to millions 
of pupils during the past few years. Hundreds 
of teachers have ordered them year after year 
with ever-increasing satisfaction. As appropriate 
and popular gifts for school closing they have no 
equal. See descriptive advertisement in this 
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23 Ralph Waldo Emerson — (America’s 
great Philsopher, Essayist and Poet. ) 
1? Read two essays in class 
2% Read Concord Hymn in class. 
15 Commit to memory 1st stanza. 
33 Harriet Beecher Stowe—(Author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.) 
1? Tell the story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
34 Discuss its timeliness and popularity. 
43 Three Historians of the Era: Bancroft, 
Motley and Prescott. 
1? Representative work of each. 
53 Poets of the Era: 
14 Henry W. Longfellow—Poet Laureate 
of America, Children’s Poet. 

15 Significant facts in his life. 

25 Classification of his works. 

35 Names of twelve representative 
poems. 

45 Tell the story of Evangeline. 

55 Tell the story of Miles Standish’s 
Courtship. 

65 Tell the story of Hiawatha. 

7° Read and study ‘‘Evangeline’’ in 
class. 

85 Read ‘‘Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish’’ out of class and tell the 
story in class. 

95 Commit to memory: 

1° ‘‘The Day is Done.’’ 
28 **The Psalm of Life.’’ 
36 ‘‘The Rainy Day.’’ 
4° «The Arrow and the Song.”’ 
5® ««The Builders.’’ 
2% John Greenleaf Whittier—Quaker 
Poet of New England. 

1° Significant facts in his life. 

25 Difference between his career and 
that of his contemporary poets. 

35 Name twelve representative poems. 

45 Read in class and study ‘‘Snow- 
bound.’’ 

55 Read in class and study ‘‘ Barefoot 
Boy.’’ 

1° Commit first stanza. 
6° Read out of class and tell the story 
of each in class: 
1° ‘‘Barbara Frietchie.’’ 
2° ‘*Maud Muller.’’ 
34 James Russell Lowell: 

1° Significant facts in his life. 

25 Twelve representative poems. 

35 Class Reading—-‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal.’‘ 

45 Read the ‘‘ Present Crisis’’ to class. 

1° Commit quotation on Truth. 

55 Read ‘‘Longing’’ out of class, 

16 Commit first stanza. 
4 Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

15 Significant facts in his life. 

25 Names of his novels. 

35 Names of his best known works. 

45 Class Reading. 

16 ‘‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece.’’ 
26 «‘’The Last Leaf.’’ 
36 «*Chambered Nautilus.’’ 

17 Commit last stanza. 


SuGGEsTIon.-—At this point spend one recitation 
period dictating extracts from the works of above 
authors for student’s note book. 


NotTe.—From 1845 to 1865 all our literature was 
colored by the great questions at issue in the 
United States. Types of this class of works are 
as follows: ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘‘ Bigelow 
Papers,’’ ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ 
‘Voices of Freedom,’’ etc. (Give author of each 
and theme. ) 


5# Miscellaneous writers of the period: 
Louisa May Alcott, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Bayard Taylor, Walt 
Whitman, Henry -D. Thoreau, 
Carey Sisters. 

15 Louisa May Alcott; life and works. 
25 Prepare a paper on any one of Miss 
Alcott’s books. read at home. 

6? Poems of the Era, to be committed 
to memory: 

15 ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride’’—T. B. Read. 
25 ‘*One Sweetly Solemn Thought.’’ 
35 ‘*O Little Town of Bethlehem.’’ 
45 ‘‘The Blue and the Gray.”’ 

55 ‘*Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ 
6® ‘‘O Captain! My Captain.’’ 

75 ** America.’’ 

7? Historical Events of the Era: Tele- 
graph, Atlantic Cable, California 
Gold Mining, Slavery Agitation, 
Civil War, Assassination of Lin- 
coln. 

8f Contemporary Writers: 


NotE.—Those whose names appear in italics are 
no longer living. 

1° Poetry 

1® Lucy Larcom. 
2° Celia Thaxter. 
3® William Carleton. 
48 Kugene Field. 
5° James Whitcomb Riley. 
6® Paul Lawrence Dunbar (colored) 
7° Stedman. 
89 Thomas B. Aldrich. 
96 Bret Harte. 
25 Class Reading. 
16 ‘*The Sand Piper.’’ 
26 ** Betsey and I are out.’’ 
36 ‘*Little Boy Blue.’’ 
4® **Little Orphan Annie.’’ 

35 Prose Fiction: Aldrich, Bret 
Harte, Howells, Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward, Trowbridge, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggins, Henry James, Mark 
Twain (Samuel Clemons), Fran- 
ces H. Burn2tt, Rudyard Kip 
ling, F. Marion Crawford, Frank 
Stockton, Lew Wallace, Charles 
Egbert Craddock (Mary Mur- 
free. ) 

1® Read in class appropriate ex- 
tracts. 


26 Read in class‘‘ The Bird’s Christ- 


mas Carol.’’ 

45 Miscellaneous Prose Writers: Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Higginson, Mit- 
chell, Warner, Burroughs, Er- 
nest Thompson-Seton. 

16 Read and study ‘‘The Man 
Without a Country.”’ 

26 Recommend ‘‘ The Wild Animals 
I have Known.’’ 

3° Read in class (if time allows) 
‘*Birds and Bees.’’ 


SuGccEsTion.—A large number of promising 
living American writers are omitted from the list, 
such as James Lane Allen, ‘Thomas Nelson Page, 
Augusta Evans-Wilson and others. (If time per- 
mits review them briefly. ) 

After prescribed course has been finished, ask 
each member of class to bring ina list of such 
books as he has read or is familiar with on the 
home library shelves. These lists will probably 
contain the works of E. P. Roe, Butterworth, 
Pansy and others. Spend a few lessons on these 
books, showing that they are commonplace and 
have no rank in literature. 


Stepping Stones. 





BY J. C. JONES. 


‘*We rise by what we overcome’’ is a trite say- 
ing, yet in every ascent the force of gravity must 
be overcome by a greater power. The upward 
pathway ot the teacher is heset by obstacles which, 
touched by the power of will, are transmitted into 
stately stepping stones. In the moral world, 
‘‘Easy is the descent into Avernus,’’ but to gain 
the Beulah land—‘‘This is toil, this is labor.’’ 
One of England’s poets thus sings of labor ‘‘God 
gives us better in cursing than manin blessing.’’ 
So to the wise man there is nothing comes amiss. 

The problem of the ‘‘Bad boy’’ in the schvol- 
room has stimulated multitudes of teachers to 
closer study, more critical investigation of 
methods of teaching and government. Heavily 
weighted car wheels turn, yet the train is motion- 
less until the stream of sand upon the iron rails 
converts power into a forward movement, -—fric- 
tion, resistance, a grinding, a crushing of sand— 
result, progress. Often, greatly against our wills 
we climb the steeps tired, worn out, perhaps dis- 
couraged, but the difficulty overcome we have 
gained in fibre and force. The savage Indian ate 
the heart of the vanquished brave that he might 
imbibe the spirit of bravery which fired the fallen 
foe, redoubtable in life. Ben Hur won the great 
chariot race because of brawn and poise uncon- 
sciously gained, when chained to the bench, he 
pulled the oar in the Roman galley. 

This is the strenuous life, the price of achieve- 
ment in school no less than in other fields of labor. 
So, teachers, let us ‘‘ Thank God, and take cour- 
age!’’ Teachers’ meetings, conferences, talks, 
and all available helps are sought by the earnest 
inquirer and this is his salvation from the rut of 
deathly monotony or the pool uf stagnation. 

Thus, ‘‘Our enemies are uur helpers.’’ 


— 


MEAL TIME CONSCIENCE. 





What Do the Children Drink? 


There are times when mother or father feeds 
the youngsters something that they know children 
should not have. Perhaps it is some rich dessert 
but more often it is tea or coffee. Some compro- 
mise by putting in so much hot water that there 
is not much tea or coffee left but even that little 
is pretty certain todo harm. It leads to bigger 
doses. Then come the coffee ills. 

It is better to have some delicious, hot, food drink 
that you can take yourself and feed to your chil- 
dren conscious that it will help and strengthen 
and never hurt them. A lady of Oneida, N. Y. 
says: ‘‘I used coffee many years in spite of the 
conviction that it injured my nervous system and 
produced my nervous headaches. While visiting 
a friend I was served with Postum but it was not 
well made, still I determined to get a package and 
try it myself and after following directions care- 
fully the result was all that could be desired; a 
delicious, finely flavored, richly colored beverage. 
Since I quit coffee Postum has worked wonders for 
me. 

‘My husband who always suffered from kidney 
trouble when drinking coffee quit the coffee and 
took up Postum with me and since drinking Postum 
he has felt stronger and better with no indivation 
of kidney trouble. 

‘*‘You may be sure I find it a great comfort to 
have a warm drink at meals that I can give my 
children with a clear conscience that it will help 
them and not hurt them as coffee or tea would.’’ 
Name furnished by Postum Co., Batile Creek, 
Mich. 
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15 Read psychologically and draw 
the life lessons. 


Outline Course in American 
Literature. 





BY MAYME MILLER. 
(Designed for schools that have no University library facilities.) 
11 Introductory Lecture—(Discuss at length 
the following points in the lecture.) Literature 
is that writing that has a sou/ and ves. ‘*Lit- 
erature is the growth of centuries, the last product 
of leisure, and the result of a long and picturesque 

train of old recollections and associations.’’ 


While History treats of the deeds of people, 


Literature treats of their thoughts and feelings. 

Observe this fact: that three leading factors 
determine the character of literature—vrace, epoch 
and surroundings. 

Explain why no dramas like those of Shakes- 
peare, noepics like that of Milton, have been 
written by American authors. 

While the above masterpieces in English liter- 
ature were being written, our forefathers were fell- 
ing trees and battling with Indians in the Amer- 
ican wilds. Later, when homes were builded and 
the Revolution ended, a breathing time came and 
men and women became inspired to write their 
thoughts and feelings as the time, place and cir- 
cumstances suggested. 

The purpose of this outline is to give a birdseye 
view of the growth and progress of American liter- 
ature up to the present in such a way as to suggest 
its infinite possibilities in the future. 

2! First Colonial Period—1600 to 1709. 

12 Its slow Beginning—Reasons for. 
22 Harvard Printing Press set up. 
18 ‘*Bay Psalm Books’’—First books print- 
ed in America 1640. 
14 Illustrative verse—- 
Thy fierce wrath over mee doth goe, 
Thy terrors they doe mee dismay, 
Encompass mee about they doe, 
Close mee together all the day.—Psalm LXXXVIII. 
3% Cotton Mather. 
42% John Smith. 
31 Second Colonial Period. 
12 Theological Period— (1640-1760. ) 
1% Character of literature—Reasons for. 

1* Learning confined to the clergy— 
(The only leisure class. ) 

2* Religion was naturally the theme of 
the colonists’ discourse written or 
spoken. 

34 Read the Plymouth settlement period 
in school histories. 


SuGGEsTION.—Explain the difference between 
our first literary productions and those of other 
nations. Explain the character of an epic poem. 
Tell briefly the stories of the ‘‘Iliad’’, ‘‘ 4Zneid’’, 
the Anglo Saxon ‘‘Beowulf’’ and ‘‘Nibelungen 
Lied.’’ ‘These will impress the fact that the first 
literature of any nation was an epic poem, 
embodying all the traditions of the race. Amer- 
ican literature, unlike that of any other nation, has 
no traditional ancestry. Theology, not mythology, 
occupied the minds of our ancestors and our liter- 
ary inheritance is prose not poetry. 

2% Representative Writers: 


1* Prose. 
15 Jonathan 
works. ) ; 
25 Cotton Mather—(Theological writer, 
believed in witchcraft. ) 
35 (Benjamin Franklin — Practical 
Thinker. ) 
1° Significant facts in his life. 
2 His contribution to literature; 
their value. 
3® Best known works—Character of 
each. d 
4® Read his autobiography in class. 


Edwards — (Theological 


SuGGESTION. —Make a collection of well known 
proverbs from Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
5® Contrast the lives of Franklin and 
Jonathan Edwards. 
24 Poetry 
15 Mrs. Annie Bradstreet (First wom- 
an poet of America. ) 


1° Illustrative verse— 


“T am obnoxious to each carping tongue 
Who says my hand a needle better fits.” 


2° Other famous names of this period: 

1° Roger Williams (1600-1684) 

26 John Elliot—Indian apostle and chief 
writer of the ‘‘Bay Psalm  Book’’ 
(1604-1690. ) 

3® Governor Bradford (1590-1657), wrote 
the history of the Plymouth Colony. 
The manuscript was lost 8 years. It 
is now in the state house at Boston. 

35 Historical events of the era: 

16 United Colonies of New England form- 
ed; the Quakers; King Philip’s war; 
French and Indian War. 

SuGGEsTIoN. —Use 2° and 35 as theme subjects. 


41 Revolutionary Pertod—(1763-1815. ) 
12 Character of literature—Reasons for. 
22 Representative writers. 
1% Prose—The Great Orators. 
23 Poetry—Joel Barlow, author of the 
Culumbiad, 1807. 

NorTe.-—Tell the story of the ‘‘Columbiad’’ and 
tell wherein it failed to be booked as an American 
epic poem. 

33 New England Primer. 
43 Charles Brockden Brown—(First Amer- 
ican Novelist. ) 
5% Francis Hopkinson. 
63 Timothy Dwight. 
73 Joseph Hopkinson. 
83 Thomas Paine. 
93 Tohn Trumbull. 
103 Philip Freveau. 
113 Miscellanzous Writers— 
32 Famous Names of the Period: George 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton. 
42 Historical events of the Era: Events lead- 
ing up to the Revolution; the Revolu- 
tion; the Constitution; the United 
States; capital removed to Washington, 


51 National Age—New Literature 1800-1845. 
12 Representative Writers. 
13 James Fenimore Cooper—(First original 
American novelist. ) 
14 His place in American Literature. 
2* Significant facts in his life. 
34 Names of his best known works. 
44 Cooper’s permanent contributions to 
Literature. ‘‘Natty Bumps,’’ 
known as ‘‘Leather Stocking,’’ a 
half savage and half Christian pro- 
duct of American Colonial life, is 
one of the most original characters 
in fiction. 
54 Read the criticisms of Cooper in 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Fable for Critics.’’ 
6* Tell the story of the ‘‘ Last of the 
Mohicans’’—Cooper’s best novel. 
23 Washington Irving—Father of Amer- 
ican Literature. 
14 His place in American Literature. 
24 Significant tacts in his life. 
34 Character of his works. 
44 Names of his best known works. 
54 Read and study ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.’’ 
64 Tell the story of the ‘‘Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.’’ 


3% Joseph Rodman Drake, poet, author of 
the ‘‘Culprit Fay.’’ 
14 Tell the story of the ‘‘Culprit Fay.’ 
15 Read stanzas 25-28. 
43 William Cullen Bryant—(First great 
poet of America. ) 
1* His place in American Literature. 
24 Significant facts in his life. 
34 Poems to be read in class»: 
15 ‘‘Thanatopsis.’’ 
2° **To a Waterfowl."’ 
35 ‘*Death of the Flowers.’’ 
4° ‘Waiting by the Gate.’’ 
5° ‘*To a Fringed Gentian.’’ 
6° ‘‘Planting of the Apple Tree.’’ 
44 Study ‘‘ Thanatopsis.’’ 
5* Read out of class the ‘‘Flood of 
Years.’’ 
15 Write the story of the poem. 
53 Edgar Allen Poe: 
1* Character of his poems. 
24 Names of his best poems. 
34 Commit to memory one stanza of 
‘* Annabel Lee.’’ 

Nore.—Our literature had its real beginning 
with Bryant and Irving; with the publication of 
‘*Thanatopsis’’ and the ‘‘Sketch Book.’’ 

6° Familiar poems of this era. 
committed to memory. ) 
14 ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’—Francis 


(To be 


Scott Key. 

24 ‘*Woodman, Spare that Tree.’’—G. 
P. Morris. 

34 ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’—John How- 


ard Payne. 
44 ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket.’’—Samuel 
Woodworth. 
73 Historical Events of the Era: 
14 Purchase of Louisiana 1803. 
24 Fulton Steamboat 1807. 
34 War of 1812. 


61 The Golden Age of American Literature. 
1% Seven Great Writers: Bryant, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier. 
22 Prose Writers of the Era: 
13 Nathaniel Hawthorne—(1804-1864. ) 
14 Significant facts in his life. 
2% Names of his works. 
3% Read and study ‘‘The Great Stone 
Face’’ in class. 
5? Discuss style and character of writing. 





Remember your pupils at close of school by 
presenting our school souvenirs, aud you may be 
sure it will be easy for them to re- 
bad ~ member you and each other for life. 
School The souvenirs are made in four styles 
—Elite Photo, Plain, Photographic 
and Fvag. These are furnished to you at an aver- 
age cost of but a few cents each. The pupils re- 
ceiving these souvenirs will have mementos that 
will always be preserved, inasmuch they contain 
matter of live personal interest. 

The name or number of school, the xame of 
teacher and school officers, the year, and the 
names of the pupzd make them valuable beyond 
anything else that might be selected as suitable 
gifts for the occasion. The secret of the great 
success of these souvenirs lies in these personal 
features. They have been presented to millions 
of pupils during the past few years. 
of teachers have ordered them year after year 
with ever-increasing satisfaction. As appropriate 
and popular gifts for school closing they have no 
equal. See descriptive advertisement in this 


issue. 
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28 Ralph Waldo Emerson — (America’s 
great Philsopher, Essayist and Poet. ) 
1? Read two essays in class 
2% Read Concord Hymn in class. 
15 Commit to memory 1st stanza. 
33 Harriet Beecher Stowe—(Author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.) 
1? Tell the story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
3? Discuss its timeliness and popularity. 
48 Three Historians of the Era: Bancroft, 
Motley and Prescott. 
1# Representative work of each. 
53 Poets of the Era: 
14 Henry W. Longfellow—Poet Laureate 
of America, Children’s Poet. 

15 Significant facts in his life. 

25 Classification of his works. 

35 Names of twelve representative 
poems. 

45 Tell the story of Evangeline. 

55 Tell the story of Miles Standish’s 
Courtship. 

65 Tell the story of Hiawatha. 

75 Read and study ‘‘Evangeline’’ in 
class. 

85 Read ‘‘Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish’’ out of class and tell the 
story in class. 

95 Commit to memory: 

1° ‘*The Day is Done.’’ 

26 ‘*The Psalm of Life.’’ 

36 ‘*The Rainy Day.’’ 

4° «The Arrow and the Song.’’ 
5° ‘The Builders. ’’ 


2% John Greenleaf Whittier—Quaker 
Poet of New England. 
1° Significant facts in his life. 
25 Difference between his career and 
that of his contemporary poets. 
35 Name twelve representative poems. 
45 Read in class and study ‘‘Snow- 
bound.”’ 
5° Read in class and study ‘‘ Barefoot 
Boy.’’ 
16 Commit first stanza. 
6° Read out of class and tell the story 
of each in class: 
1° ‘*Barbara Frietchie.’’ 
26 ‘*Maud Muller.’’ 


3 James Russell Lowell: 
15 Significant facts in his life. 
25 Twelve representative poems. 
35 Class Reading—‘‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal.’‘ 
45 Read the ‘‘ Present Crisis’’ to class. 
16 Commit quotation on 7ru¢h. 
55 Read ‘‘Longing’’ out of class, 
16 Commit first stanza. 
4¥ Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
15 Significant facts in his life. 
25 Names of his novels. 
35 Names of his best known works. 
45 Class Reading. 
16 ‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece.’’ 
26 «The Last Leaf.’’ 
36 «*Chambered Nautilus.’’ 
17 Commit last stanza. 


SuccEsTIon.-——At this point spend one recitation 
period dictating extracts from the works of above 
authors for student’s note book. 


NotTE.—From 1845 to 1865 all our literature was 
colored by the great questions at issue in the 
United States. Types of this class of works are 
as follows: ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,"’ ‘‘ Bigelow 
Papers,’’ ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ 
‘*Voices of Freedom,’’ etc. (Give author of each 
and theme. ) 


5# Miscellaneous writers of the period: 
Louisa May Alcott, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Bayard ‘Taylor, Walt 
Whitman, Henry -D. Thoreau, 
Carey Sisters. 

15 Louisa May Alcott; life and works. 
25 Prepare a paper on any one of Miss 
Alcott’s books. read at home. 

6? Poems of the Era, to be committed 
to memory: 

15 ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride’’—T. B. Read. 
25 ‘*One Sweetly Solemn Thought.’’ 
35 ‘*O Little Town of Bethlehem.’’ 
45 ‘‘The Blue and the Gray.’’ 

55 ‘*Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ 
6® ‘*O Captain! My Captain.”’ 

75 ** America.’’ 

7? Historical Events of the Era: Tele- 
graph, Atlantic Cable, California 
Gold Mining, Slavery Agitation, 
Civil War, Assassination of Lin- 
coln. 

8£ Contemporary Writers: 


NotEe.—Those whose names appear in italics are 
no longer living. 

1° Poetry 

16 Lucy Larcom. 
28 Celta Thaxter. 
3® William Carleton. 
48 Kugene Field. 
5° James Whitcomb Riley. 
6® Paul Lawrence Dunbar (colored) 
7° Stedman. 
89 Thomas B. Aldrich. 
96 Bret Harte. 
25 Class Reading. 
16 ‘‘The Sand Piper.’’ 
26 ‘* Betsey and I are out.”’ 
3° ‘*Little Boy Blue.’’ 
4® ‘Little Orphan Annie.’’ 

35 Prose Fiction: Aldrich, Bret 
Harte, Howells, Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward, Trowbridge, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggins, Henry James, Mark 
Twain (Samuel Clemons), Fran- 
ces H. Burn2tt, Rudyard Kip 
ling, F. Marion Crawford, Frank 
Stockton, Lew Wallace, Charles 
Egbert Craddock (Mary Mur- 
free. ) 

16 Read in class appropriate ex- 
tracts. 

2° Read in class‘‘ The Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol.’’ 

45 Miscellaneous Prose Writers: Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Higginson, Mit- 
chell, Warner, Burroughs, Er- 
nest Thompson-Seton. 

1° Read and study ‘‘The Man 
Without a Country.’’ 

26 Recommend ‘‘ The Wild Animals 
I have Known.’’ 

36 Read in class (if time allows) 
‘‘Birds and Bees.’’ 


SuccEstTion. —A large number of promising 
living American writers are omitted from the list, 
such as James Lane Allen, ‘Thomas Nelson Page, 
Augusta Evans-Wilson and others. (If time per- 
mits review them briefly. ) 

After prescribed course has been finished, ask 
each member of class to bring in a list of such 
books as he has read or is familiar with on the 
home library shelves. These lists will probably 
contain the works of E. P. Roe, Butterworth, 
Pansy and others. Spend a few lessons on these 
books, showing that they are commonplace and 
have no rank in literature. 


. doses. 


Stepping Stones. 





BY J. C. JONES. 


‘‘We rise by what we overcome’”’ is a trite say- 
ing, yet in every ascent the force of gravity must 
be overcome by a greater power. The upward 
pathway ot the teacher is heset by obstacles which, 
touched by the power of will, are transmitted into 
stately stepping stones. In the moral world, 
‘‘Easy is the descent into Avernus,’’ but to gain 
the Beulah land—‘‘This is toil, this is labor.’’ 
One of England’s poets thus sings of labor ‘‘God 
gives us better in cursing than man in blessing.’’ 
So to the wise man there is nothing comes amiss. 

The problem of the ‘‘Bad boy’’ in the schvol- 
room has stimulated multitudes of teachers to 
closer study, more critical investigation of 
methods of teaching and government. Heavily 
weighted car wheels turn, yet the train is motion- 
less until the stream of sand upon the iron rails 
converts power into a forward movement, -—fric- 
tion, resistance, a grinding, a crushing of sand— 
result, progress. Often, greatly against our wills 
we climb the steeps tired, worn out, perhaps dis- 
couraged, but the difficulty overcome we have 
gained in fibre and force. The savage Indian ate 
the heart of the vanquished brave that he might 
imbibe the spirit of bravery which fired the fallen 
foe, redoubtable in life. Ben Hur won the great 
chariot race because of brawn and poise uncon- 
sciously gained, when chained to the bench, he 
pulled the oar in the Roman galley. 

This is the strenuous life, the price of achieve- 
ment in school no less than in other fields of labor. 
So, teachers, let us ‘‘Thank God, and take cour- 
age!’’ ‘Teachers’ meetings, conferences, talks, 
and all available helps are sought by the earnest 
inquirer and this is his salvation from the rut of 
deathly monotony or the pool uf stagnation. 

Thus, ‘‘Our enemies are our helpers.’’ 





MEAL TIME CONSCIENCE. 
What Do the Children Drink? 


There are times when mother or father feeds 
the youngsters something that they know children 
should not have. Perhaps it is some rich dessert 
but more often it is tea or coffee. Some compro- 
mise by putting in so much hot water that there 
is not much tea or coffee left but even that little 
is pretty certain todo harm. It leads to bigger 
Then come the coffee ills. 

It is better to have some delicious, hot, food drink 
that you can take yourself and feed to your chil- 
dren conscious that it will help and strengthen 
and never hurt them. A lady of Oneida, N. Y. 
says: ‘‘I used coffee many years in spite of the 
conviction that it injured my nervous system and 
produced my nervous headaches. While visiting 
a friend I was served with Postum but it was not 
well made, still I determined to get a package and 
try it myself and after following directions care- 
fully the result was all that could be desired; a 
delicious, finely flavored, richly colored beverage. 
Since I quit coffee Postum has worked wonders for 
me. 

‘My husband who always suffered from kidney 
trouble when drinking coffee quit the coffee and 
took up Postum with me and since drinking Postum 
he has felt stronger and better with no indication 
of kidney trouble. 

‘*You may be sure I find it a great comfort to 
have a warm drink at meals that I can give my 
children with a clear conscience that it will help 
them and not hurt them as coffee or tea would.’’ 
Name furnished by Postum Co., Batile Creek, 
Mich. 
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Geography of the United States of 
Venezuela. 
THE LAND OF NEVER ENDING SUMMER. 


BY H. JUSTIN RODDY, M. S., M. PD., 
Dept. of Geography, First Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. 

On the 20th of May, 1499, a small fleet of four 
vessels under the command of Alonzo de Ojeda set 
sail from Cadiz for the Indies. Upon reaching 
the South American Continent, they made voyages 
of exploration all along the northern coast from 
mouth of the Orinoco to the Isthmus of Pan- 

At last entering the gulf of brackish water, 
known as Lake Maracaibo, they found the 
natives on its borders living in frail huts con- 
structed of reeds and palm leaves and built on 
piles driven into the silty deposits of the bottom 
of the lake. Canoes darted about like the gon- 
dolas on the canals of Venice. The vivid imagin- 
ation of Americus Vespucius, who accompanied 
the expedition, exalted the poor Indian village into 
a city resembling Venice, ‘‘The Bride of the 
Sea’’ of his native land, and he named it Venezuela 
(Little Venice). And the name thus originated 
was finally applied to the whole region now con- 
stituting the United States of Venezuela. 

Extent. An examination of an ordinary map 
of South America gives one’ little conception of 
the area of Venezuela. Lying between two and 
twelve degrees north latitude, its width is nearly 
as great as the distance from Philadelphia to Chi- 
cago, while its length from east to west is con- 
siderably gieater. Comprising an area of 594,000 
square miles, it includes as much land as Texas, 
California, Colorado, and Washington, all put 
together, or an area one-sixth as large as all 
Europe. It would make two Germanys or twelve 
Englands. Among its ninestates, five territories, 
and one federal district, is one state twice as large 
as Pennsylvania, and one territory nearly as large 
as Texas. 

The population, however, is not at all propor- 
tional to its area and the country may be consid- 
ered sparsely inhabited. The average density of 
population is only four to each square mile, or one- 
thirty-seventh that of New York state. 

Surface and Coast. Venezuela occupies such a 
position in South America and comprises so large 
an area, that the diversity of its topographic 
features is quite great. No fewer than fuur dis- 
tinct physiographic regions, each occupying large 
areas, are situated in the country. In the South 
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the great Amazonas territory lies in the densely 
wooded silvas of the Amazon valley. North of 
this, trending east and west, is the greatly eroded 
remnant of a large plateau, which, farther eastward 
in the Guianas, still retains in Mt. Roraima (8,700 
feet high) some ot its former massive dimensions, 
Interspersed among these southern highlands are 
deep steep-sided valleys resembling the broad can- 
yon-like depressions of Arizona; and these are 
often diversified with broad and_ beautiful 
savannas in which are mingled grasses ten feet in 
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height, richly colored flowers, and evergreen 
shrubs. Some of the gneissic and granite high- 
lands, despite great erosion, still reach a height of 
8,200 feet and thus form a varied and delightfully 
picturesque topography. Few persons, however, 
have ever penetrated this region and explored its 
resources, and settlements are therefore remote 
from one another. 


The valley of the Orinoco, which is the third 
river of South America both in volume and area 
of basin and nearly equal to the Mississippi in 
volume, lies north of the southern plateaus and 
trends from west to east. In most parts this 
valley is composed of vast alluvial deposits, prob- 
ably filled into an old tertiary sea floor. After 
this plane was slightly uplifted, the Orinoco and 
its tributaries entrenched themselves in it and 
dissected it into block-like sections called Mesas 
by the Venezuelans. At Ciudad Bolivar, the 
Orinoco cuts a narrow deep trench through high- 
lands, beyond which. is formed its great delta, 
which is as large as the state of New Jersey and 
as heavily forested as the silvas. 

The plains of the Orinoco are called Llanos and 
are generally conceived tu be vast grassy meadows. 
Their flora, however, is as varied as any other 
equal area of the earth. The top of the Mesas 
are often deserts with a desert flora; the river 
valley is covered with luxuriant grasses with rows 
of trees immediately along the edges of every 
stream, and groups of trees wherever the ground 
water closely and permanently approaches the 
surface of the rich alluvium. Near the Andean 
Cordillera in the West, the grassy Llanos pass 
gradually into a dense forest as impenetrable as a 
jungle; while in the Middle Llanos region a true 
desert exists. 

The northern part of Venezuela is a mountain- 
ous country, traversed by many ranges comprised 
chiefly in two chains. The southern chain, known 
as the Merida Cordillera, belongs to the Andean 
system and attains in the west an altitude of 
15,000 feet. The highest ridge—the Sierra Nevada 
de Merida—is in several places ccvered with per- 
petual snow, but is nowhere volcanic. North of 
this rises another mountain chain of much later 
geological origin and much lower altitude, being 
nowhere higher than one mile. Between these 
lies a depression filled with enormous alluvial de- 
posits of great thickness and fcrmed of the 
detritus worn from the bordering mountain ridges. 
Lake Maracaibo occupies the western part of this 
depression and like the other parts, it is being 
rapidly silted up. A bar of silt deposits across 
the strait connecting the lake with the Gulf of 
Venezuela outside, prevents the entrance of large 
vessels but still allows smaller craft to enter and 
reach the city of Maracaibo within. In the east - 
the Caribbean mountains border the coast, but are 
almost separated from those on the west by the 
Gulf of Barcelona. Still further east, another 
channel penetrates these same mountains and 
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separates the mainland of Venezuela from the 
beautiful verdure-clad island of Trinidad. In 
many places the two Caribbean chains include _be- 
tween them many circular or oval shaped depres- 
sions once occupied by lakes but now all silted 
up with the exception of the one called Lake 
Valencia. 

The close proximity of the northern mountain 
ranges to the Caribbean sea, gives Venezuela an 
inhospitable coast with scarcely 


The lake is connected with the Gulf of Venezuela 
by thirteen mouths, through which the inrush and 
outflow of the tides are quite violent and causes 
the waters to be brackish to the City of Mara- 
caibo. Beyond this point the water is used for 
drinking and domestic purposes. During the 
rainy season the lake is almost entirely fresh water. 

The entrance to the lake is called the Sack of 
Maracaibo and in sume of the laguons about the 


forests abound in tree-inhabiting animals, as mon- 
keys, sloths, opossums and the fierce jaguar, while 
the Llanos and Savannas contain either running 
animals, as the deer, or burrowing animals, as the 
armadilloes. 

People. Not more than one person in one 
hundred is pure white in Venezuela; the rest are 
comprised under several different classes or castes, 
either the descendants of the aboriginal people or 
of mixed races. The descend- 
ants of the aboriginal Indians 





any large and commodious har- 
bors. 

Climate and Drainage.  Sit- 
uated so close to the equator, 
this country should be a ‘‘land 
of never ending summer.’’ The 
varied topography and especial- 
ly the high mountains and pla- 
teaus give it regions of both 
temperate and frigid climatic 
conditions. Then, too, the swing 
of the sun’s vertical rays be- 
tween the Tropics gives peri- 
ods of relief from oppressive 
heat. Thus, in December when 
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the sun is vertical on the ‘Tropic ; Ce 
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form the largest, though the 
lowest, element in the popula- 
tion; next to these are the pure 
eo negroes. The pure descendants 
¥ of the early Spanish colonists 
are called creoles; and the off- 
spring of the intermarriage of 
the creoles and the Indians are 
m called mestizoes; of creoles and 
negroes, mulattoes; and of ne- 
groes and Indians, zambos. 

aed Rw The distinctions of race or 
caste are not so strictly drawn 
in Venezuela as in countries of 
Germanic blood; all the various 
© classes mingle and work side by 
side and a public social function 
may have representatives from 
each of the various classes. The 
fact that a man has negro or In- 
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same altitude as occurs in April 
to places in forty degrees north 
lacitude. The Trades blowing 
from the ocean also temper the 
heat in the nurth and make the temperature en- 
durable. 

The rainfall is also as varied as the topography. 
The north and east high mountain slopes are 
abundantly bathed in rains caused by the Trades, 
while the Llanos, in general, have two seasons of 
daily rains, occurring between April and November, 
caused by the ascent of warm moist air in the 
Doldrums or belt of Equatorial Calms. This belt 
migrates northward and southward with the march 
of the vertical rays of the sun 
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Indicating Areas of Chief Agricultural Staples. 


borders of the lake the Indians still live in houses 
built on piles so as to be free from the mosyuitoes. 

Flora aud Fauna. The marvellous richness 
of the flora excites the wonder of every visitor 
to this land. Not only do the palms and other 
évergreens flourish in all their beauty and variety 
on all the lower mountain slopes and on the 
moister planes, but the most brilliant and graceful 
flowering plants also abound. The Amazonas 
region contains the greatest forests, abounding in 


dian bluod in his veins does not 
hinder his social, political, or 
other preferment, if he has talent 
or has made a place for himself in any sphere of life, 
So little is race regarded here that it is not at all 
rare for a white woman to havea mulatto husband, 
or what is more common still tor a creole to have 
a wife of either pure negro or Indian blood. 

The zambos, Indians, and mulattoes form the 
peons or peasantry of the country. And though 
peonage has never been allowed by the laws of 
Venezuela, yet in the interior plains on the great 
cattle estates many of these lower peoples are held 
in practical bondage or serdom 
for their own or their ancestor’s 





and thus causes the belt of daily 
rains to pass twice over a place 
on the land within ten or fifteen 
degrees of the equator. 

During the winter months 
much uf the Llanos becomes a 
dusty desert and, in some sections 
of these plains, owing to the relief 
features, desert conditions are 
rendered permanent. 

The large rainfalls, especially 
on the mountain slope, give Ven- 
ezuela a great net work of rivers, 
—there being no less than 1,000 
streams. The Orinoco, which 
constitutes the great drainage 
feature of the country, almost 
encircles the west end’of the 
Guiana plateau and is actually 
joined to the Amazon system by 
the Cassiquiare. In many of the 
highland sections of Venezuela 
there are numerous rapids, high 
cataracts and beautiful cascades. 
On account of these, many of the 
streams are unnavigable. The 
Orinoco, however, furnishes 
more than 1,000 miles of navig- 
able water ways. 

Lake Maracaibo is the most noted of the many 
lakes. It is about 125 miles in length and 
eighty miles in width. On all sides it is enclosed 
by high mountains, from which flow no less than 
500 streams to empty their waters into the lake. 
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the most valuable cabinet and dye-woods, as well 
as the finest rubber producing trees in all South 
America. 

The fauna is exceedingly varied, corresponding 
to the varied flora and relief features. The 


debt. 

Everywhere the peons are 
totally ignorant, both by heri- 
tage and mental inertia. The 
latter condition is due to their 
poverty which condemns them 
to constant grinding labor; the 
former to the centuries of Span- 
ish misgovernment which fell 
with its direst effect upon these 
lower strata of society and 
deadened in most of them any 
aspirations. 

The rich and cultured people, 
comprising mainly the creoles 
and some of the mestizoes, are, 
on the other hand, often selfishly 
ambitious for place and power. 
Members of this class may pos- 
sess an ardent love of country, 
yet when this, is united with 
the characteristic, volatile nat- 
ure and inordinate self esteem 
of the Spanish-American, it may 
easily be perverted into an in- 
tense ambition for leadership in 
the political affairs of the land. 
Thus it happens that civil war is 
socommon in Venezuela that no less than one 
hundred and fifty rebellions or revolutions have 
occurred since the time of the country’s settle- 
ment by white people. 

Though provision is made under the laws of 
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Few of the other cities of the country have a 
population greater than 10,000 and are situated in 
many cases in regions so poorly provided with 
facilities for travel that they can be reached at 
present only on horseback. 


the Federal Republic for universal primary and 
secondary education, yet few below the creoles and 
mestizoes ever avail themsevles of the privilege. 
Much of this condition is a heritage from Spain, 
whose policy in America was always the enforce- 
ment of the subjection of the lower classes to the 
higher by the perpetuation of ignorance among 
the peons. Some rise, of course, by sheer force 
of native ability and energy and come to occupy 
places of trust and honor. 

The influence of the rich verdure, tropical lux- 
uriance, and brilliant flowers on the people is 
marked. All classes are passionate, excitable, 
and fond of display. At the same time the ener- 
vation produced by the climate unfits them for 
the prolonged and intense application to business 
so characteristic of men in temperate latitudes, 
and though the peons are honest and industrious, 
yet they never achieve a quantity of work at all 
comparable to that done by workmen in the 
United States. 

In the mountainous parts of Venezuela the 
climate determines to a marked degree the dis- 
tribution of the people. Negroes live almost 
wholly on the lower slopes or at sea level, the 
Indians on the higher altitudes, while the white 
people occupy the altitudes between. 

Resources and Industries. Venezuela is a 
marvellous country in the richness of its natural 
resources. The fertility of its soil, the uniformly 
high temperature, and the abundant rainfall, pro- 
duce a luxuriance of plant growth which is over- 
whelming, and agriculture as it is known in tem- 
perate latitudes is impossible. All kinds of 
tropical and temperate zone plants can be grown at 
altitudes climatically suited to each, and their 
growth may be started in any month of the year, 
so that fruit and vegetables may be had maturing 
in every month of the year. j 

The plants cultivated most are coffee, cocoa, 
and sugar-cane. More than one hundred million 
pounds of coffee are exported annually, fully half 
of which is sent to the United States where it is 
often sold as Mocha coffee. Two varieties of 
cocoa are cultivated; the best of which is indigen- 
ous to the country and is rarely exported because 
of its expensiveness. Cocoa plantations are at 
sea-level because the cocoa plant flourishes best 
in regions of high temperature and abundant 
moisture. The cultivation of cocoa yields a 
larger margin of profit to the planters than coffee, 
because it requires less labor and the price is 
stable. Indeed, so free from fluctuation is the 
cocoa market that cocoa beans often circulate in 
South American countries as money. Sugar-cane 
is cultivated both for sugar and for fodder, the 
leaves being used for the latter purpose. Many 
of the sugar estates are of immense size. 

The forests of Venezuela are very extensive and 
contain many species of valuable cabinet and dye- 
woods, drug plants, and the richest rubber 
producing forests in the world. Not only does it 
contain millions of rubber trees, but it also com- 
prises more undrained rubber forests than any 
other part of South America. Owing also to the 
fact that the heavy rains of the rainy season are 
followed by a dry season of four or five months, 
during which the flow of the rubber sap ceases, 
the trees recover from the drain, and the product- 
ive capacity of each tree is lengthened as well as 
increased. 

The mineral resources are both great and varied. 
In the southeast are valuable deposits of gold, 
while coral, petroleum and asphaltum are abund- 
ant in the center and west. None of these have 


been fully explored nor, with the exception of gold, 
worked to any large extent. 

The cattle estates in the Llanos are very large 
but widely separated. 


Owing to the lack of good 


roads, railroads and other means of transportation, 
cattle are raised chiefly for their hides, horns, 
tallow, and bones. All the meat is waste, and 
even if shipped, would command a very low price 
because the pasturage of the Llanos is not fatten- 
ing nor does it make the meat sweet and tender, 
as does the rich meadow and ~rairie grasses of the 
United States. 

Citzes. Caracas, the capital and commercial 
metropolis of Venezuela, was founded in 1567, 
under the name of Santiago de Leon. It lies ina 
valley of moderate elevation, to the north of which 
is a mountain range studded with peaks about 9,000 
feet in height, while to the south is a lower chain. 
The narrow valley which forms the site of the 
city was probably once the bottom of a lake or 
series of lakes and is of marvellous fertility and 
beauty. Near the city are the beautiful villas 
and residences of its richest merchants or of large 
sugar, coffee and chocolate plantation owners. 
The houses of the city are low with thick, strong 
walls, both of which characteristics are designed as 
a safeguard against the dangers from earthquake 
vibrations. They seldom present an attractive 
appearance from the street. Within, however, 
many of them are handsomely furnished and con- 
tain every appointment that will contribute to 
the ease, pleasure and convenience of the occu- 
pants. The deep windows which face the street, 
are usually covered with heavy gratings, behind 
which after the midday siesta, the unmarried 
ladies of the house often sit and receive from the 
street the greetings and attentions of their lovers 
or admirers. Many of the better homes of this 
city, as well as of others, are built in the form of 
a quadrangle enclosing a court in which are foun- 
tains of cool, clear water supplied from the moun- 
tains and in which flourish beautiful tropical 
plants. The corridors of these homes have tesel- 
lated floors and the walls are adorned with stat- 
uary and valuable paintings, while the library, 
parlors and dining rooms are furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner. 

Caracas contains one of the most noted univer- 
sities of South America. It covers a whole block 
and is a handsome structure in the Gothic style of 
architecture. The city also contains an important 
museum of natural history and Indian antiquities. 
The port of Caracas is La Guaira, with which it is 
connected by a remarkable railway. The distance 
straight through La Silla mountain, between the 
two cities, is six miles; by way of an ancient In- 
dian foot path through the lowest gorge (5 000 
feet above sea level), nine miles; but by the railway, 
twenty-four miles, much of which iscut out of the 
solid rock along the precipitous mouutain slopes. 
La Guaira is an intensely hot and moist city and 
few white people permanently reside there. Busi- 
ness is transacted by importers and exporters who 
live in Caracas and visit their places of business 
only for a short time each day. 

Valencia, the second city of Venezuela in im- 
portance, has a population of about 30,000. It lics 
about twenty miles west of Caracas and is im- 
portant as a commercial center. It is situated 
some distance inland and forty-five miles from 
Puerto Cabello, its shipping port, with which it is 
connected by one of the few railroads. 

Maracaibo, one of the most progressive cities of 
Venezuela, is situated on the western shore of 
Lake Maracaibo, and has a population of about 
35,000. The chief business of the city is com- 
mercial—-shipping sugar, coffee, cocoanuts, bananas, 
and other valuable tropical products. 

Barguisimeto, with a population of 40,000, is the 
emporium of an important agricultural and stock 
dist rict, while Ciudad Bolivar (population 15,000), 
until 1846 known as Angostura, is the inland center 
of trade in the Orinoco valley. 


Recent Events. For the last three or four 
years, almost continuous civil war has existed in 
Venezuela. This unhappy condition, most fre- 
quently resulting from the determination of some 
unprincipled but ambitious man to place himself 
at the head of national affairs or to keep himself 
there indefinitely, has not only hindered the 
material progress of the country but also prevented 
the exploration and development of the vast re- 
sources as well as the investment of foreign cap- 
ital. Foreigners engaged in business in the 
country have sustained personal injuries or losses 
for which no proper reparation could be made 
from a treasury depleted by continuous war. 
Even the presence of such foreigners was resented 
by both warring factions, and neither factions, upon 
gaining control of national affairs, ever made any 
attempt to ascertain acts of injustice or to make 
just reparation. 

German, English, and Italian merchants, who 
constitute the chief foreigers, after enduring 
many injuries appealed to their respective govern- 
ments for assistance in securing reparation. But 
the claims, even when pressed by Germany and 
England, received little attention, or were cun- 
signed to the oblivion of some bureau which was 
never designed to act. At last, ‘‘ forbearance ceas- 
ed to be a virtue,’’ diplomatic relations were 
broken off, and Venezuelan vessels were seized by 
German and English warships. In turn, the per- 
sons of British and German subjects were seized 
by order of President Castro of Venezuela, though 
quickly set free again. A mob from Puerto 
Cabello boarded a British merchant vessel at 
anchor in the harbor, the crew was ill treated and 
the British flag torn down. The Commodore in 
command, after waiting two hours for some act of 
reparation, ordered a bombardment of the fort pro- 
tecting the harbor and in another hour the walls 
of the fort lay battered down and its guns were 
silenced. For some time after this what is called 
a ‘‘peaceful blockade’ was maintained by Great 
Britain and Germany with the tacit consent of the 
United States. Finally an attempt was made to 
have the President of the United States act as 
arbitrator. But President Roosevelt declining to 
act in this capacity, it has finally been agreed by 
all parties concerned that the whole affair shall be 
referred to The Hague Tribual for adjudication. 
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The Caterpillar. 





BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


Sound asleep in his cocoon, 
The caterpillar waits for June, 
Do you think he dreams of this, 
The hour to break his chrysallis? 


Do you think he knows that he 
Will companion bird and bee, 

Does he know that bye and bye 
He will be a butterfly? 


Strange to think that crawling things 
Will some day have lovely wings, 
And will flit among the flowers 
In the summer’s golden hours. 








— 


Mortality must be taught as a real science, 
whose principles will be demonstrated to the reason 
of all men, and to that of all ages. It is only in 
this way that it will resist all trials. 

—Talleyrand. 
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Its Origin, Culture and Manufacture. 


*CHAPTER III—HOW SILK IS MANUFACTURED. 


In the April and May issues of the NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR the ‘‘Origin and Culture of Silk’’ was 
described. This month we will take up the last 
step in this wonderful process. |Last summer the 
writer had the opportunity of visiting the famous 
Corticelli Silk Mills, located in the village of 
Florence, city of Northampton, Massachusetts. 
These are probably the greatest silk thread works 
in the world. We will describe as best we can 
what we saw at that time. 

The raw silk is first assorted, according to the 
size of the fibre, as fine, medium, and coarse. 
The skeins are put into canvas bags and then 
soaked over night in warm soapsuds. ‘This is 
necessary to soften the natural guin in the silk, 
which had stuck the threads together on the arms 
of the reel. Following the soaking, the skeins 
are straightened out and hung across poles in a 
steam -heated room, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. When the skeins are dry, they are 
ready for the first process of manufacturing. The 
room we now step into is filled with ‘‘ winding 





WINDING CORTICELLI SILK. 


frames,’’ each containing two long rows of 
‘‘swifts,’’ from which the silk is wound on to 
bobbins. The bobbins are large spools about 
three inches long. The bobbins filled with silk, 
as wound from the skeins, are next placed on pins 
of the ‘‘doubling frames;’’ the thread from sev- 
eral bobbins, according to the size of the silk de- 
sired, is passed upward through drop wires on to 
another bobbin. Should one of the threads break, 
the ‘‘drop wire’’ falls, which action stops the 
bobbin. By this ingenious device absolute uni- 
formity in the size of Corticelli silk is secured. 
The ‘‘doubling frame’’ is shown in one of the 
photographs, and another photograph shows an 
enlarged view of this frame, giving an idea of the 
four sections, on each of which are running nine 
bobbins. 

The bobbins taken from the ‘‘doubling frame’’ 
are next placed on a ‘‘spinner.’’ Driven by an 
endless belt, at the rate of over six thousand turns 
a minute the bobbins revolve, the silk from them 
being drawn upward on to another bobbin. This 
spins the several strands bruught together by the 
“‘doubling process’’ into one thread, the. number 
of turns depending on the kind of Corticelli silk 
—Filo silk being spun quite slack, and Machine 

*This entire article as well as the photographs illustrating the 


Same are copyright, 1%2 by the Nonatuck Silk Company, and 
must not be reproduced. vs 


Twist just the re- 
verse. A _ transfer- 
ring machine com- 
bines two or three 
of these strands; two 
for sewing silk and 
three for machine 
twist; and the bob- 
bin next goes on to 
the ‘‘twisting ma- 
chine’’-—a machine 
that is similar to a 
‘*spinner,’’ but the 
silk is twisted in 
the opposite direc- 
tion from the spin- 
ning. After twist- 
ing, the silk is 
stretched by an in- 
genious machine 
called a ‘‘water- 
stretcher.’ This 
smoothes and con- 
solidates the  con- 
stituent fibres, giv- 
ing an evenness to Corticelli silk not to be ob- 
tained by any other known process. The bobbins 
are placed in water and the silk wound on to the 
lower of the two copper rolls. From the lower 
roll it passes upward to the upper roll, which 
turns faster than the lower one, thereby stretch- 
ing the silk. From the upper roll it passes again 





“DOUBLING” SILK 
Combining several single strands pre- 
paratory to spinning. 








TWISTING CORTICELLI SILK 


on to a bobbin, only to be again reeled off into 
hanks. 

The dyeing process is a very important one, 
and upon its success depends the permanency of 
the various colors. The Corticelli dye house is 
a model, and the results that come from it are 
the achievement of years of scientific investiga- 
tion and experimenting. Vats tubs, tanks, and 
kettles surround you on every side, and the _hiss- 





SPOOLING CORTICELLI MACHINE TWIST. 


ing steam seems to spring from all quarters. The 
‘‘gum’”’ of the silk is first boiled out by immersion 
in strong soapsuds for about four hours The 
attendants, standing in heavy ‘‘clogs’’ 
with wooden soles two inches thick), turn the silk 
on the sticks, at intervals, until the gum is re- 
moved. After the silk is dyed it is put intoa 
‘‘steam stretcher,’’ a device looking like a long, 
narrow box with a cover opening on the side set 
upright on top of an iron cylinder. The hanks 
of silk are placed upon two pins in the steam 
chest, the cover fastened, and the live steam 
rushes in around the silk—-at the same time the 
silk is stretched by a downward motion of the 
lower pin, which is worked by steam power. 
This brightens the silk, giving it the lustrous, 
glossy appearance noticeable in all Corticelli 
goods. The silk comes from this machine quite 
stiff, and the hanks are next placed on the 
‘‘stringer,’’ which twists the hank first in one 
direction and then in the other, as one would ring 
out water. ‘I'here is no water in the silk, how- 
ever, but this action makes the silk smooth and 
soft. Many of the machines used by this com- 


(big shoes 


-pany are of their own invention, patented and 


controlled by them, which together with the ex- 
perience of over sixty-four years in silk maufac- 
turing, enables them to produce silk yoods of un- 
equaled quality and of exceptional luster and bril- 
From the large skeins the silk is again 
balled, 


liancy. 
wound on to bobbins, and then spooled, 
coned, braided, or skeined, according to the kind 
of silk and the use for which it is intended. 
Rows of girls, seated at the rapidly revolving 
spindles of the spooling machines, change the big 





VIEW IN THE DYE HOUSE. 


bobbins to 100-yard spools of Corticelli Spool Silk 
—‘‘Best Twist.’’ as reads the legend in red and 
blue on the end of the spools. One of the accom- 
panying illustrations shows a young lady spooling 
ounce spools of white Corticelli Machine Twist. 
The baillng machine is equally interesting as one 
watches sixteen empty spools transformed as if by 
magic, in less than three minutes, into sixteen 
symmetrical balls of Corticelli Crochet Silk. 

Then comes the labeling and the boxing, and 
the goods are taken to the stock room, where huge 
shelves, arranged in tiers, are filled high with silk 
of every description, from the very finest to the 
coarsest size, and from the tiny spools of Corti- 
celli Buttunhole Twist to the big ounce spools of 
Corticelli Machine Twist. From the stock room 
are shipped each day to the eight wholesale city 
salesrooms of this company, case after case, packed 
snugly with neat boxes all filled with spvols o: 
skeins of silk, which find their way into the stores 
of nearly every merchant in the land. 

The various uses made of silk are truly wonder 
ful. Some of the ones not generally known are 
here given. The electrician uses it for insulating 
wires for the incandescent lamps, for filaments 
within the same, carbonizing it for this purpose; 
the surgeon to tie arteries and sew together cuts 
in the flesh, and to cover silk cloth with gum- 
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tragacanth or adhesive and non-poisonous plasters 
for wounds and abrasions; the dentist to clean 
between the teeth and tie the pellicle in filling; the 
bookmaker to tie his little fancy booklets and 
cards; the surveyor to calculate the curve of the 
earth; and the fisherman, to stiffen his rod by 
winding, or to snell the hook with which he de- 
ceives the wary fish. 

The variety of goods made at the Corticelli 
Silk Mills is a surprise to almost every one. 
Corticelli spool silk is of course a familiar object 
in every household, as few indeed are the work 
baskets that do not contain one or more of these 
100-yard spools. Besides this, there is the Corti- 
celli machine twist, crochet silk, knitting silk, 
lace silk, filo silk, Persian floss, Roman floss, 
rope silk, etching or outline silk, twisted em- 
broidery silk, buttonhole twist, dental floss, sur- 
geon’s silk, darning silk, and underwear silk. 
Perhaps one of the most enormous uses to which 
silk is put, is that of embrvidery and art needle- 
work. It is a truly feminine accomplishment, 
sometimes even excelling an artist’s brush in the 
exquisite workmanship displayed. Corticelli em- 


broidery silk ranks first in popular favor for this - 


work, not. only on account of its smoothness and 
lustre, but for its absolutely fast color. The 
perfection of the multitudinous colors, and almost 
indefinable gradations of hue, enable the em- 
broiderer to shade the petals so as to closely im- 
itate the real bloom of the flowers. 


To meet a growing demand from teachers, stu- 
dents, schools, and museums interested in instruct- 
ing children how silk is made, this company has 
prepared a ‘‘Silk Culture Cabinet.’’ This isa 
wonderfully interesting case, substantially made 
aud nicely finished, and shows every step in the 
culture of this wonderful insect. It contains 
small bottles, hermetically sealed, with the eggs 
of the moth, and the silk worms in different stages 
of development, from a few days old to the full 
grown worm; also the chrysalis, the moth, cocoons 
and specimens of reeled and manufactured silk. 
These cabinets, which were illustrated in the May 
NorMAL InsTRuCTOR, sell for two and a half dol- 
alrs apiece, and so great is the desire for them 
from institutions all over the country, that the 
company can hardly supply the demand. The 
value of the cabinet is apparent once to anyone 
interested in education, and many of the largest 
and best schools in the country have already 
secured one uf them to palace in their museums. 
To accompany the cabinet is a Teachers’ Silk Cul- 
ture Chart, which is intended to hang on the wall 
of the schoolroom. This sells for a nominal sum; 
twelve cents if purchaser pays the express, or 
twenty cents if sent by mail. Together they make 
it possible for any teacher to give an object lesson 
of exceeding interest to all children.’ A box of 
two cocoons will be sent for five cents. 


The quantity of raw silk used each year can 
scarcely be comprehended. Figures almost lose 
their meaning. Briefly and approximately stated, 
three thousand cocoons will yield one pound of 
silk fibre about seven hundred and fifty miles in 
length; and as one thousand pounds are used daily 
by these mills in the manufacture of Corticelli silk 
thread, it follows that the product of three million 
cocoons is required, yielding an aggregate length 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand miles of 
cocoon fibre to operate the mills one day. About 
one hundred cocoon fibres are required to make 
meGium thickness sewing silk, hence the daily 
product of the Corticelli Mills is about seven 
thousand five hundred miles of finished silk thread 
—enough to girdle the world in three and one- 
third days. 

Many attempts have been made to find a substi- 
tute for silk, especially for sewing purposes. Cot- 


ton thread, in imitation of silk, is sold under 
various names, but vegetable fibre becomes worth- 
less if mildew from dampness gets in its work, 
whereas silk is in its element when wet, as the 
following incidents prove: In 1874 a silk mill was 
totally destroyed by the breaking of a reservoir 
dam and sewing silk was scattered for miles 
below, and has been plowed up by farmers fre- 
quently since and found to have its original 
strength. A tangled mass, weighing several 
pounds, was found in 1901, having been twenty- 
seven years in the mud at the bottom of a mill 
pond. After washing and drying, the color 
(black) was good, its luster fair, and its strength 
unimpaired. Manufacturers, tailors, dressmakers, 
and women everywhere should profit by this hint. 
In fact, it is ‘*pennywise and pound foolish’’ to use 
anything but silk in a needle for almost any 
purpose. 

A great change has taken place in the silk in- 
dustry during the last fifty years. Silk, once re- 
garded as a luxury, is now considered a necessity, 
and no one concern has done more to make this 
possible than these famous mills. 
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Ten Rules of Politeness for Children. 

These rules may be written upon the blackboard 
in a conspicuous place where they may be seen 
and read easily. One rule at a time may be 
taken for a week’s lesson and memorized and dis- 
cussed. These sentences may also be used for 
dictation exercises. 

1. ‘‘To be polite is to have a kind regard for 
the feelings and rights of others’’ or ‘‘To say and 
do the kindest things in the kindest way.’’ 

2. Be as polite to your parents, brothers, sisters, 
and schoolmates as you are to strangers. 

3. Look people fairly in the eyes when you 
speak to them or they speak to you. 

4. Do not bluntly contradict any one. 

5. It is not discourteous to refuse to do wrong. 

6. Whispering, laughing, chewing gum, or 
eating at lectures, in school, or at places of amuse- 
ment, is rude and vulgar. 

7. Be doubly careful to avoid any rudeness to 
strangers, such as calling out to them, laughing, 
or making remarks about them. Do not stare at 
visitors. 

8. In passing a pen, pencil, knife or pointer, 
hand the blunt end toward the one who re- 
ceives it. 

9. When a classmate is reciting do not raise 
your hand until after he has finished. 

10. When you pass directly in front of anyone 
or accidentally annoy him, say ‘‘pardon me;’’ 
and never fail to say ‘‘thank you’’ (not thanks) 
for the smallest favors. 
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For Young America. 


1. What is our National Hymn? 
2. Do you know it ‘‘by heart?’’ 

3 Describe the United States coat-of-arms. 
4. What is our national motto? 
5 
6. 





. How many stripes in our flag? 
. What does each star represent, and when 
only may a new star be added? 
7. When was the present flag first adopted by 
Congress? AwNs. June 14, 1777. 
8. Who is said to have first sailed under this 
flag? Awns. Paul Jones. 
9. Who devised the first flag used by the Colo- 
nists? Awns. Benjamin Franklin. 
10. What was its device? 
11 What was the origin of our present flag? 
12. Can you repeat the stanzas of the Star 


Spangled Banner? 
13. Who wrote this famous song and under what 
circumstances? 


Illustrated Primary Problems, 


Theese illustrations may be 
copid with colored crayon on 
the blackboard or the problem 
may be cut out pasted on card 
board for a _ supplementary 
reading lesson and busy work. 

How many leaves on this 
bit of morning-glory vine? If 
we pick half the number how 
many will there be? 

If you pick one leaf what 
part of the whole number will 
you have picked? 

How many sprays of seed 
pods on the vine? How many 
pods in the first spray? The 
second? The third? The 
fourth? The fifth? How 
many pods in all? Who can 
write the statement? Who 
can tell what kind of a state- 
ment it is? 








How many fish in the picture? 

If five swam away how many would there be? 
If eight swam away? If two swam away? 

Suppose three more swam into the group? Six 
more? j 





How many strings of lanterns? 
How many groups of lanterns in the upper 


string? How many lanterns in each group? 
How many lanterns on that string? How many 
lanterns on the lower string? How many lanterns 
altogether? 

How many more lanterns on the upper string 
than on the lower? 
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We want to secure a few teachers, men or 
women, in every state, who are bright and ener- 
getic above the average, to repre- 
Work tor sent NorMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS 
Teachers WORLD, PRIMARY PLANS and WorRLD’s 
EVENTS, also our new and popular line- 
of ‘‘Teachers Helps’’ at Institutes and Summer 
Normals. The right persons can be provided with 
profitable and congenial employment for the en- 
tire vacation season. Write us at once for partic- 
ulars if this interests you. 
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Naturalists at Work. 


BY ANNIE CHASE. 
Note—This may be used as a Supplementary Reading lesson. 
AUDUBON THE BIRD LOVER. 
When France was nearing the terrible days of 
the Revolution, 


when our own War of the Revo- 
lution was drawing near 


its close, when our 
country, for the greater 
part, was an_ untried 
wilderness, when New 


York City was yet so 
small to walk from one 
end to the other of it 
was an easy task, when 
Sir Walter Scott and 
Napoleon Bonaparte 
were boys of nine and 
twelve, or thereabouts, John James Audubon, the 
lover of birds, was born (1780) in New Orleans, 
among the magnolia blossoms. 

When still very young he was taken to Nantes, 
France, and there left with his stepmother and one 
or two black servants. An early love for birds, he 
says, was aroused in him by the beautiful parrots 
kept by his stepmother. His stepmother, with the 
kindest intentions, came near spoiling the pretty 
child, lavishing upon him fine clothes, money, un- 
wholesome luxuries and praise, every sort of in- 
dulgence; while the servants worshipped and 
petted him beyond measure. 

‘*But the boy must go to school,’’ said the 
father; ‘‘he must be of some use in the world in 
order to be a real gentleman, he must have knowl- 
edge to be truly happy.’’ Toschcol the boy ac- 
cordingly went, in spite of the tears and entreaties 
of his mother. 

In those terrible days the French Revolution 
was still covering the earth with the blood of be- 
headed men, women and children; teachers, except 
those in the military academies, paid little heed 
to their pupils, or pupils to their books. Young 
Audubon suffered neglect with the others. His 
father being absent at sea, the stepmother allowed 
the boy to do as he pleased both in school hours 
and out; the result was a great deal of play and 
very little work. It was, however, during these 
first school days that the boy, running the fields 
and hills for flowers or hunting for fish in the 
river, began to love nature deeply and to long 
earnestly to learn her secrets. In a sketch en- 
titled ‘‘Myself’’ he writes: ‘‘ * * almost every 
day instead of going 
to school when I ought 
to have gone, I usually 
made for the fields 
where I spent the day; 
my little basket went 
with me filled with 
good  catables, and 
when I returned home 
it was replenished with 
lichens, flowers of all 
sorts, and even pebbles 
gathered along the shore 
of some rivulet. The 
first time my father 
returned home after this 
my room exhibited quite 





JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 








AUDUBON’S MONUMENT IN TRIN- 
ITY CEMETERY, NEW YORK GITY. 
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a show, and on entering it, he was so pleased to 
see my various collections that he complimented 
me on my taste for such things; but when he had 
inquired what else I had done, I, like a culprit, 
hung my head, * * .’' ‘This the sensible father 
knew would never do. The boy was sent away to 
school where the discipline was wholesomely severe. 
‘“‘During all these years there existed within me 
a tendency to follow Nature in her walks. Per- 
haps not an hour of leisure was spent elsewhere 
than in woods and fields, and to examine the 
nest, young or parents of any species of birds con- 
stituted my delight. It was about this period 
that I commenced a series of drawings of the 
birds of France, which I continued until I had up- 
wards of two hundred * * *."’ At this time the 
boy’s father, althuugh anxious to enroll him in 
Napoleon’s army, found it necessary to send him 
back to America to an estate called Mill Grove. 
Mill Grove was a beatuiful home in Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania, with broad fields, shaded 
avenues, wide old mansion, a mill, and a cave by 
the water where every year the pewees came to 
build. ‘‘Hunting, fishing, drawing and music 
occupied my every moment.’’ 

Trouble with his tutor, however, who had in 
some degree charge of young Audubon’s money 
and estate, carried him away from his beloved 
birds, to France. He was gone two years and, 
during that time—it was while Napoleon Bona- 
parte was at the height of his power—came so 
near being a soldier as to ke made midshipman in 
the navy, and to be placed on board a man-of-war. 
After a short cruise, however, he obtained pass- 
port and sailed for New York. Home to Mill 
Grove again he wrote: ‘*Before I sailed for 
France I had begun a series of drawings of the 
birds of America, and had also begun to study 
their habits. * * I seldom passed a day with- 
out drawing a bird or noting something respecting 
its habits.’’ 

He was married now, and money-making plans 
did not succeed; care and trouble began to weigh 
heavily. But despite this, despite his constant 
changes from one town to another, one city to 
another, one wilderness tu another, he held fast 
to his love of birds. He determined to make a 
book or books about them which should be a help 
to all bird students in all times to come. In this 
he was heartily aided and encouraged by his wife 
who applauded his efforts when others thought him 
half demented. At one time, hard pressed for 
money, he drew portraits. ‘* * * My drawings 
of birds were not neglected meantime; in this 
particular there seemed to hover round me almost 
a mania, and I would give up'doing a head, the 
profits of which would have supplied our wants for 
a week or more, to represent a little citizen of the 
feathered tribe.’’ 

He seized upon every opportunity to study the 
ways of wood-folk. At one time he and his com- 
rade, traveling along the Mississippi in winter, were 
obliged to camp in the woods because of hard 
weather and poor roads. His comrade slept most 
of the time, but Audubon was wide awake and 
alert. He says: ‘‘Here I passed six weeks pleas- 
antly investigating the habits of wild deer, bears, 
cougars, raccoons, turkeys and many other ani- 
mals, and I drew, more or less, by our great camp 
fire every day.’’ Later the two, trying to go on, 
had to spend one night in an old log hut on the 
river bank, ‘‘I recollect that I gathered more 
information that evening respecting the roosting 
of prairie hens than I had ever done before.’’ 

Alexander Wilson, the naturalist, had just 
brought out his book on birds. Audubon longed 
to see it. ‘‘February 5. Spent my time running 
after orders for portraits and also in making vain 
endeavors to obtain a sight of Alexander Wilson’s 


ornithology. * * Was unsuccessful; * * the book 
is very high priced.’’, He was always at work 
in one way or another. ‘‘October 25, (1821). * * 
Since I left Cincinnati, October 12, I have finished 
sixty-two drawings of birds and plants; three quail, 
two snakes, fifty portraits, and have subsisted on 
my humble talents, not having had a dollar when 
Istarted. * * I sent a draft to my wife and began 
life in New Orleans with forty-two dollars, health, 
and much anxiety to pursue’my plan of 
ing all the birds of America.’’ Some one wanted 
to hire him to paint a panorama. ‘‘But my 
birds, my beloved birds of America occupy all my 
time and nearly all my thoughts and I do not wish 
to see any other perspective than the best speci- 
men of these drawings.’’ 

Hardships attendant upon the obtaining of man- 
uscript and drawings for the first volume over at 
last, another equally severe struggle awaited him. 
Where could he obtain publishers, money enough 
to pay them, and subscribers enough to bring him 
the returns necessary? He set abuut the task with 
characteristic zeal, his wife aiding him substan- 
tially with money she earned teaching. Some 
young people applying to him for dancing lessons 
he hired a hall, betook himself to it with his 
violin, and there ‘‘fiddling,’’ shouting commands, 
or stepping gallantly to his own music, he drilled 
his pupils to the delighted satisfaction of parents 
and guardians. ‘‘The dancing speculation fetched 
two thousand dollars, and with this capital and 
my wife’s savings was now able to foresee a suc- 
cessful issue to my great ornithological work.’’ 
He went to England, where by painting all day and 
selling his pictures at night he managed to support 
himself until such time as he could manage mat- 
ters of publication. 

Beset with all sorts uf discouragements, home- 
sick for the woods and fields, he yet held fast to 
his purpose. ‘‘If Napoleon by perseverance and 
energy rose from the ranks to be emperor, why 
should not Auduboa with perseverance and energy 
be able to leave the wouds of America for a time 
and publish and sell a book? Always supposing 
that Audubon has some knowledge of his work 
as Napoleon had great knowledge of his. No, 
no, I shall not cease to work for this end until old 
age incapacitates me.’’ 


draw- 


He met many notable people, among them Sir 
Walter Scott; he breakfasted and dined with 
celebrities, held exhibitions of his drawings, and 
having obtained, after strenuous exertions, suffi- 
cient prospective subscribers to pay for the first 
volume of the Ornithology, he returned to America. 

One of his friends tells a characteristic anecdote 
of his study at that time. ‘‘One night he came 
home greatly excited; he had found a pair (of 
birds) preparing to make a nest. He got a tele- 
scopic microcsope, erected it under a tree, and 
making a pillow of some moss, laid upon his back 
and looking through the telescope, day after day, 
noted for three weeks, the progress of the birds. 

Audubon met and admired Daniel Webster and 
Washington Irving. The latter helped him obtain 
a letter important in the carrying out of his plans. 
Going back to England to attend to his publishers 
he found that fifty-six of his subscribers had given 
up all idea of taking the book. Greatly disap- 
pointed, he traveled many weary miles to make up 
the required number. When he was sixty years 
old the beloved book, ‘‘ Birds of America,’’ 
brought out in seven volumes with reduced figures 
and lithographs. He set immediately to work to 
study and draw for a book on Quadrupeds, but old 
age creeping on he gave up that work to his sons. 

In Trinity Church Cemetery, not far from 
the home of Audubon in his last years, the New 
York Academy of Sciences has erected above his 
remains a beautiful monument. 
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Strawberries. 
Strawberries are 
ripe! 
How were they 
made? 





Look at a_ straw- 
berry blossom. 

There in the center is a little round cushion. 

On that cushion sit ever so many stem-like 
little forms. (Pis-tils we call them. ) 

All around this cushion is a circle of the little 
stems. (Sta-mens we call them.) 

These stamens hold up little boxes of yellow 
powder; the pistils have no yellow powder, but 
they want some to help make them grow. 

Bee comes along after the nectar he smelled 
from afar; he hustles and rustles and _ bustles 
about; he tips over all the little yellow boxes on 
the stamen, tips and rubs the powder all over the 
pistil tips. Hurrah! this is just what is neeeded, 
the pistils grow, their cushion grows, the pistils 
change to seeds, the cushion grows to a red straw- 
berry. Do you see the seeds sitting in their 
pretty cushion? 


How Apples Grow. 

The apples are 
growing. 

How are they made? 

Bee helped just as 
he helped about mak- 
ing strawberries by 
shaking the dust out of the powder boxes. Did 
you see the green cup which held the apple _blos- 
som? 

It once held the pretty bloum; it is still cling- 
ing here to the stem; now it holds some tiny ob- 
jects which look like little green eggs. 

The little green eggs are the seeds; that bright 
green part around them is the apple, hard and 
bitter now but becoming sweeter and more juicy 
as it grows. 

Cut open.a ripe apple and there are the little 
green seeds grown big and black. 

When you eat an apple, then, you are eating 
the cup of an apple bloom. 





The Apple’s Fairy Friend. 


There was once an 
apple who had a fairy 
friend. 

This friend could 

Cee” | fly about or perch on 


the twigs and could 
sing sweet songs. She was dressed in beautiful 
bright feathers. People called this fairy the 
Summer Yellow Bird. . 

Apple was glad to have his bird friend always 
by, because there were dangerous insects which 
lived near, and birdie had a way of eating up all 
the insects she could find. 

One day a boy—I am so ashamed of him I will 
not tell you his name—killed the bird. A cruel 
moth came to Apple, laid her eggs close to Apple’s 
seeds and flew away. When Apple was round and 
red and ripe, the grubs hatched out of the eggs, 
to get out, made an ugly ‘‘worm hole’’ in Apple’s 
red cheek. ’ 
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Thus history has a claim to an important place, 
not only in the education of learned men, but also 
ina general education; for nothing can be of 
closer interest to man, than man.—77z¢/eman. 


Clear ideas of number tend powerfully to general 
clearness of mind, and affect many subsequent ac- 
quirements. Confused ideas of number spread a 


haze and dimness over the whole fleld of knowledge. 
—John Labor. 


Rock Stories. 


BY ANNIE CHASE. 
Note : This may be used for a lesson in Supplementary Reading. 


Whence came the soil? Up from the sea? 
Down from the stars? Or was it wind blown out 
the depth of space? 

The soil was once rock: rock as solid, and as seem- 
sngly unyielding as this boulder that caps the hill. 
Frosts cracked the rock, hot suns shriveled and 
flaked it, winds and waters beat upon and wore it 
down, bit by bit, to dust. 

In that dust grew tiny plants with short roots 
and low growing stems, which hugged close to 
the shallow dust or soil for safety and _ for 
moisture. These plants had their day and died, 
and their dust made the soil deeper for new com- 
ing larger plants. And so the soil waxed strong 
and deep and so full of nourishment it could give 
life to our plants, our animals, and even to us. 
Since we owe so much to the rocks we long to 
know more about them; something of the way in 
which they are supposed to have been made; 
something of what they are made and something 
of the strange stories which have been written in 
them, in long gone ages, by living and growing 
things. 

Cook puts eggs, sugar, water, flour, butter and 
some baking power together and, by means of a 
certain process, makes a cake for you to eat. The 
Creator has put certain things or elements to- 
gether, and, by means of a slow process in which 
he allowed some of the elements to act upon 
others, has made a fine world for us to live upon 
while we learn to grow wise and good. People 
who have studied out these different elements 
have named them for our convenience, and tell us 
strange and wonderful stories about them. 

Some of the elements which go to make up 
our world are metals like gold, some are powders 
like sulphur, some are gases (many of them in- 
visible like the fairies in the story books,) like 
ox-y-gen and ni-tro-gen. We must not look at 
the rocks, or the soil, or the water, or at any- 
thing on our earth expecting to find any of the 
elements standing alone; they are always found 
mixed up together. As flour was the most abun- 
dant element of cook’s cake, so ox-y-gen, an invis- 
ible gas, is the most abundant, most important 
and most active element in the earth’s make-up. 
It is a powerful fairy in our kingdom. Not only 
does it permeate all the atmosphere, but, entering 
into water, it creeps down, down, down into every 
crevice in every rock. 

Is water to be made? Put oxygen and hydro- 
gen together and vou have water. Is a mineral 
to be made? Scarcely any of them can be made 
without oxygen. Are annuals and plants to be 
made and kept alive? Oxygen is at hand to enter 
into their tissues. You could not live and breathe 
an hour without oxygen. : 

Is a mineral or an annual to crumble to dust 
and so make soil? Oxygen, the invisible, is at 
hand to hasten the work visible. “As it helped to 
build up, so it helps to tear down that it may 
build again. Another element which is stirred 
plentifully into our earth is a dull brown powder 
never found alone, named sil-i-con. More than 
half of all the rock in our earth is made up of ox- 
y-gen and si-l-i-con. Oxygen and silicon mixed 
together we call sil-i-ca. Another element, silver 
white in color, called a-lu-mi-num, isan important 
ingredient of rock making. 

These three, ox-y-gen the gas, sil-i-con the 
powder, and a-lu-mi-num the metal, make up the 
greater part of our rocks, clay, and soil, and when 
they are mixed up with other elements they form 
hundreds of minerals. Iron has been stirred 
freely into the rocks, too. When you see rocks 


and soil bearing a redish or yellowish color you 
may conclude that, ten chances to one, there is 
some iron in them. But to tell you half of the 
little that is known of the receipts for making 
rocks, would take a long, long time and confuse 
more’than it would interest you, for there are 
seventy known things to stir in and there are 
many hundreds of ways of combining these 
seventy things to make hundreds of minerals. 

Are all these elements jumbled together helter- 
skelter, topsy-turvy? Not they. Every element 
moves and is moved upon according to certain 
laws which are as unchanging as the coming and 
going of the seasons. All is order and harmony 
in the kingdom of the rocks. 

Certain pairs and groups of minerals will join to- 
gether, clinging so firmly that it isas much as one 
can do to separate them. Others will have none 
of each other and move apart as if they said ‘‘ You 
do not helong in our set; go seek your own com- 
panions.’’ ‘These very likes and dislikes, though 
no one has ever yet found out their cause, help to 
maintain order and system among the minerals 
and their elements. 

How the very first rocks of all were ever made 
we do not know, but we suppose them to have been 
melted matter which cooled into rock much as 
your boiled candy cools into a hard substance. 
But whence came the rocks of todav which form 
the substance of our mountain ranges and the soil 
of our valleys and plains? ‘They were built up 
out of the ruins of older rocks (in what ways we 
shall learn later). 

Get some one who knows the rocks to pick up 
for you a piece of common coarse granite, that sort 
of rock which you see quarryied for bridges, 
etc. Look closely at it. You see three principal 
minerals init. One louks glassy; that is called 
quartz. Take a bit of broken window glass and 
try to scratch the quartz. The glass cannot 
scratch the quartz because the quartz is much the 
harder of the two. 

What do you suppose they mixed together to 
make quartz? Just that brown powder you 
learned about called sil-i-con and that gas called 
ox-y-yen. Wherever silicon is, oxygen is ‘‘sure 
to go’’—-its ever constant companion, the two form- 
ing the silica or quartz. Quartz is the hardest of 
all the minerals except the diamond. ‘Though 
quartz is so hard that you cannot scratch it, 
it will, after a long time, dissolve in slightly 
salty water. And what do you suppose becomes 
of this dissolved quartz or silica? It goes to 
cement sand grains together making hard solid 
rocks of them; it goes into rivers, lakes and 
oceans; it soaks into porous rocks to make them 
harder; it goes into the soil whence the plants 
take it up to make their stems stiff and durable 
and the skeletons of their leaves capable of spread- 
ing out and holding the soft part of the leaf 
firmly. Think of having leaves hang limply like 
wet shapeless rags; they would do so, were it not 
for the presence of this and other minerals. 

The saw-like edges of those grasses and sedges 
which cut your hands, sometimes, are armed with 
tiny particles of the silica which was drawn up 
from the soil. When silica is acted upon by the 
hot water of hot springs and geysers, it forms 
those whitish cones and basins around the spot 
where the water shoots or bubbles up. Where 
trees are found, as‘they often are, buried deep in 
the rocks, silica is found to have replaced the 
woody fibre patiently, bit by bit, until though there 
is the perfectly shaped tree trunk, it is changed. 
from wood to stone. ‘There are whole forests of 
these stone trees in California and Arizona. In 
shallow lakes and down under some of our swamps, 
which you know are really destroyed lakes, there 
is often found a layer of sil-i-ca so gritty it is 
used for polishing. ‘This was made of skeletons 
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of tiny animals, into the bone cells of which the 
silica entered, bit by bit, as it did into the wood 
fibres. 

There is no mineral that can so well endure hard 


dull yellow quartz (this is what we call jasper), 
reddish or yellowish quartz (which has iron in it), 
and some others. 

Get some one to show you rocks which contain 











usage as quartz. Almost all the rocks of the the most common kinds of quartz, save the bits 
pastures and sand grains of the beaches are quartz. and label them neatly; they will help you on your 
Most of the other minerals in them have been journey in this strange wonderland. 

crumbled by the air, worn away by raindrops or 
washed away into the sea, leaving the durable 
quartz behind still braving the weather and the 
waves. Though quartz is so hard, it is brittle and 
breaks like glass. There are ever so many kinds 
of quartz; this clear glassy kind in your bit of 
granite is crystal quartz, then there is pink quartz, The large place assigned to music by Plato and 
milky white quartz (when this shows reflections Aristutle shows that the culture of the emotions 
of colors it is opal), smoky brown or gray quartz, was an important element in Greek education. 
violet or purple quartz (am-e-thyst, like that in Aesthetic education was not only an end in itself, 
your ring), red and white striped quartz (Nellie’s but was regarded as the basis of moral and relig- 
carelian ring stone is of this quartz) brick red or ious culture.—-Compayre. 


cones 2 
_ 





I repeat that my object is not to give him 
knowledge, but to teach him how to acquire it at 
need; to estimate it at its true value, and, above 
all things, to love the truth.—Rousseau. 
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JUNE BLACKBOARD READING LESSON. 


Manila Hemp. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


Note: This lesson may be used fora Supplementary Reading, or 
Language lesson in connection with the double page picture in 
the center of the paper, 

WHERE IT GROWS. 

Hemyp is cultivated in India, Russia, Mexico, 
and other parts of the world; but the Manila 
brand is the best in the market, and no other has 
ever equaled it. The Philippine islands seem to 
have been made especially for the abaca-plant, for 
the peculiar climate and volcanic soil essential to 
hemp-growing are found in perfection on the 
Pacific slopes of the southern Philippines. 


THE ABACA TREE, 

The abaca, or hemp-plant, is much like the 
banana-palm, but its fibre is finer, and it bears no 
fruit. It belongs to the plantain or banana 
family. It practically grows wild, but under 
cultivation enormous results are obtained. Some 
of the islands would produce a solid over-growth 
of the abaca-tree if left to itself. 


CULTIVATION OF THE HEMP. 

Though much and frequent moisture is required 
for the trunk and leaves, the tree itself likes a 
thin soil, and rather dry localities. A hemp 
plantation is somewhat like a big asparagus bed. 
The stout abaca trunk is like a giant cornstalk. 
Little cultivation is needed. A weeding now and 
then, and a replanting at harvest time is all that 
is necessary. Hemp is not harvested like grain, 
for the trees are found in all stages of growth. 
So there are regular routes through a hemp plan- 
tation, and the practical eye of the hemp-stripper 
picks out a tree and slashes a trunk, here and 
there. 

HARVESTING THE HEMP. 

Three years is the proper age for harvesting 
hemp. ‘The harvest time is very convenient, for 
hemp can be harvested any time of the year except 
in the short rainy season. The abaca, at the age 
of three years, is a small tree about ten feet high. 


THE HKEMP-STRIPPER AT WORK. 

The hemp-stripper, with a bolo in his belt and 
a bamboo canteen of rice hung over his shoulder, 
goes off for a day in the plantation. He feels of 
the different plants, clips off a shoot and replants 
it, and slashes the trees to be used. ‘I'he leaves 
of these plants are torn off, and the outer skin of 
the stalk peeled off. A pithy substance is found 
inside the trunk, and around this are layers of 
fiber imbedded in a soft juicy substance. The 
fiber has to be separated from the stalk immedi- 
ately, or it will decay. 

SEPARATING THE FIBRE. 

At one end of an improvised bamboo-bench the 
stripper binds his bolo, attaching the handle to 
his foot by another bambco strip. Then he 
draws the stalk across the blade till the fibre is 
thoroughly separated without injury. Thisisa 
very delicate task, and the natives make the best 
strippers, as they understand the treatment of 
abaca thoroughly. 

The length of the fibre, eight to ten feet, must 
be preserved, and the stripping needs a trained 
hand. It is tiresome work, and many machines 
have been tried, in vain, however, for the hemp 
seems to need the touch of a human hand for the 
stripping process. 

TO THE PLANTATION OWNER. 

Next, the long, fine beautiful fibres are left to 
dry in the tropical sun, awhile. Then, when the 
natives have cut and stripped all they can carry, 
the fibres are twisted into great rolls and taken 
down to the plantation owner, and there divided. 
For the native takes his pay in hemp. 
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THE SHIPPING. 

The rolls are hung up till the middleman or 
contractor comes, and a bargain is made. ‘Then 
the bales are roughly fastened together and carried 
to the nearest port and shipped, usually to Manila. 
There they are separated, rebaled and shipped 
either to Hong-Kong, as there is an immense rope- 
walk there, or to New York, Boston, cr London. 


A HEMP PRESS. 

The hemp presses of the sea-port towns are 
crude affairs, usually run by Chinese  coolies. 
The fibre, after being classified and separated into 
three piles or classes, is dumped into a huge press. 
Then the screw is applied. 

Next it is taken out and put into a second 
press, which is pushed around by about twenty 
coolies. This second press is of more regular de- 
sign, more imposing, and is worked by an eight- 
armed capstan on an overhead platform. 

THE PRESS-WORKERS. 

These are almost always Chinese, and are good 
workers. It is an interesting but laughable sight 
to see the coolies at work. Such a confused 
jargon, such queer grunts, and such laughter and 
raillery as the coolies keep up at their task! 


WHAT A PRESS TURNS OUT. 

The largest presses are at Manila, though large 
quantities of hemp are handled in Cebu, also. A 
good-sized press turns out from three to four hun- 
dred bales a day; and more than a million bales 
are prepared for shipment in a year. 


HEMP CLASSIFICATION. 

This needs the skill of an expert, and one who 
knows all the tricks of the trade. For a native 
can deceive as to weight and quality by bringing 
the hemp down from the plantation in a moist 
condition, and offering it for sale at night. But 
the Chinese, who are in charge of the buying, are 
keen and experienced, and seldom make a mistake. 


HEMP FIRMS. 

Almost all the hemp trade in Manila is in the 
hands of six large English firms, old, well-estab- 
lished, and with steamship lines running to Hong 
Kong and Singapore. From these places they 
usually tranship to London and New York. 


AMERICAN CAPITAL. 

American prospectors are becoming interested 
in hemp culture. And there are a few American 
firms which not only handle the hemp direct,” but 
also send out sailing ships to take on their cargoes 
at Manila or Cebu. 


THE ROPE WALK. 

A rope-walk is a long, covered walk, or a long 
building over level ground where ropes are manu- 
factured. The Hong Kong rope-walk is one of 
the largest in the world, and supplies China, 
Japan, and Australia. 


USE OF HEMP IN MANILA. 

The crude rope-walks of the Philippines can 
not compete with the foreign ones, though they 
manufacture a strong, durable article. So little 
hemp is made into rope or twine in Manila. 
The natives use hemp as we do leather, for 
sandals, harnesses, or binders for the nipa huts. 


HEMP CLOTH. 

The finer quality of hemp is woven into a hand- 
some cloth, and the second grade into a coarse, 
but durable material of which the ordinary, gay- 
colored costume of the natives is made. 

The finest grade of hemp, made from selected 
strands of the outer fire and mixed with the fibre 
of the pine-leaf is woven into a cloth resembling 
unfinished silk, pretty and durable, though not as 
beautiful as the pure pine-leaf fibre silk called 
pina cloth, the best woven product of the Philip- 
pines. 

THE VALUE OF THE HEMP PRODUCT. 

The hemp-product of the Philippines, it is 
asserted, in one year exceeds the sum paid by the 
United States to Spain for the quit claim of the 
islands. In this respect the Philippines are as 
valuable as Alaska has proved to be. In a good 
year the value of the hemp production of the 
islands doubles this sum. In 1897, 150,000 tons of 
hemp were exported from the islands. But the 
Spanish war devastated thousands of acres of the 
best hemp districts, and some time will be needed 
to restore the crops. The Philippines should 
produce, experts say, from three hundred thou- 
sand to four hundred thousand tons a year. 


THE PRICE. 


The annual output averages 100,000 tons; _ total 
value, eight million dollars. Hemp used to 
bring, in Manila, from $70 to $150 per ton, some- 
times going up to $300 per ton. At present it 
has gone up to a prohibitive price, and the great 
warehouses (called ‘‘go-downs’’) in the hemp 
ports in Manila, in London, Boston, and New 
York are practically empty. 


> 





Vacation. 
Tune—‘‘Marching Through Georgia.’’ 


BY BERTHA VANDERPOOL. 


We greet the bright vacation time 
With many a song and cheer, 

For we have studied very hard 
Through all the past school year. 

So now we'll lay our books away 
For summer days are here 

And welcome our old friend vacation. 


Chorus— 


Hurrah! hurrah! vacation time is here 
Hurrah! hurrah! the time to use so dear. 
With singing birds and lovely flowers 
And summer skies so clear, 
So shout with joy for glad vacation. 


We'll wander through the meadow 
Then through woods we'll haste away 
And listen to the brooklet 
As it sings its little lay, 
And gather sweetest flowers 
Through the long vacation day 
And sing a song of joy and gladness. 


Chorus— 


And when we’re called to bid adieu 
To bright vacation days, 

We'll wander to the schoolroom 
And with hearts so light and gay 

Well greet our school companions 
And our teacher’s rules obey, 

And with greater zeal we'll study. 























PROGRESSIVE DRAWING CARD FOR JUNE. 


Note: This may be cut out and pasted on cardboard to be given directly into the hands of the pupil or it may be copied by the teacher upon the blackboard for the class to copy. 
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A June Letter. 
June 1, 1903. 
Dear Frances: 

Can you really believe that the last month of 
school is here again? And haven’t we had a 
happy year? I feel, and I suppose you do too, 
that the work laid down for the year is practically 
completed, and we can spare more time for out-of- 
door lessons and games now. 

Out-of-door work did I say? Do you ever stop 
to think how hard it must be for little children 
to remain in school when all the world is saying, 
‘Come out.’’ From every bird comes the cry and 
every flower repeats it. Every passing breeze comes 
into the schoolroom and coaxes the children to come 
out of doors. Indeed the children are out. Their 
bodies remain, but the children themselves are 
far-afield. 

I would like to make a plea, if the school is 
small enough, for more field lessons. The place to 
study a flower is in its home; for it is with 
flowers, as with people—we never quite know and 
understand them until we see them in their right- 
ful places. No picture of a tree has half the 
beauty and grace that the tree itself has. It is 
life that appeals to children. They clamor for 
it and we present them with dead things and kill 
the spontaneous activity forever. 

When there is an assistant in the room, these 
little field excursions may be easily managed. *A 
reading lesson held under a large graceful elm, on 
a beautiful June afternoon, is a reading lesson which 
will never be forgotten. A drawing lesson of 
some beautiful bit of scenery will make a_beauti- 
ful picture in the mind to be recalled long after 
the little artists have become men and women. A 
poem about a blue bird will be all the sweeter be- 
cause it was learned at the time that the children 
were listening to the bird, who was giving a con- 
cert in the old tree across the way. It is not an 
easy thing to take a class of little children out 
for an afternoon in the fields or woods. Indeed 
it is far more easy to remain comfortably in the 
schoolroom, but the results in the former out- 
weigh the results of the latter, a thousand times 
over. The teacher who goes out with the class 
must go loaded with knowledge. She must have 
some definite plan in view, but must be able to 
change that plan at a moment’s notice. She must 
be observing and she must have youth in her 
heart. I saw one teacher who based her field 
lessons upon poems. I will just mention one or 
two, as she had jotted them down. 


Hiawatha— 

The animals, insects and birds mentioned in 
the poem. The trees which helped Hiawatha 
make his canoe. 

Jack in the Pulpit— 

Look for and study the flowers mentioned. 

Birds of Killingworth— 

Study of insects; study of birds and uses; 
study of early planting. 

Over in the Meadow—Olive Wadsworth. 

Study toads, fish in brook, bluebird, cricket, 
frog, etc. 

Thank You, Pretty Cow—Jane Taylor. 

Study cow and its uses. 

The Dandelion—Helen Bostwick. 

Study structure of the flower, etc. 

A Boy's Song—James Hogg. 

Study Spring brooks, life in brook; mowing 
hay and its making; nuts. 

March-—W illiam Wordsworth. 

Return of Spring and the picture it makes on 
the world. 

These are only a few of the many poems which 
were listed in that book. 

Perhaps you will like to try a poem field lesson. 


As to games, I think we should have many. One 
gentleman of the middle west has said that many 
educators are looking forward to the time when all 
work in school, up to the age of twelve, shall be 
based upon plays and games. 

There is a little book published by D. C. 
Heath, which I think is excellent for primary 
grades. It is called ‘‘Gymnastic Stories and 
Plays for Primary Schools.’‘ Stories are told and 
physical exercises based upon these talks and 
stories are given. It isa happy, helpful book. 

A few toy balloons are a good investment. 
When the children get restless, a little exercise in 
keeping the balloons up in the air will prove a 
good change. An exercise, intended to help the 
children gain self-control, is the following: The 
children hide their eyes. The teacher then lays 
some small object, as a pen knife, in some place 
where it can be easily seen. Then the children 
walk about the room. As one child sees it he 
walks slowly away and to his seat, making no sign 
that he has seen the object. The rest of the 
children continue to search until all are seated. 

Sometimes the teacher places at the front of 
each aisle two little chalk crossses about nine 
inches apart. On one of the crosses, in each 
aisle, is stood a stick of crayon. For each aisle 
is then chosen a child who stands at the back of 
the aisle. At a given signal the children run, 
change the sticks of crayon from one cross. to the 
other, and return. The child who reaches the 
back of the aisle first, of course wins. One child 
is chosen who comes to the front of the room. 
He hides his eyes. ‘The teacher then motions 
some other child out of the room. The child who 
is hiding his eyes turns around, uncovers his eyes 
and after thinking, tells who has left the room. 

Another similar game isthis. A child hides 
shis eyes. The teacher nods to one of the chil- 
dren, who says, ‘‘How do you do, John?’’ John 
answers, guessing from the vuice ‘‘How do you 
do, Frank?’’ If John is right, Frank hides his 
eyes and takes John’s place. 

A circle game which the children always enjoy 
is called, ‘‘ Passing the Shell.’* The children 
seat themselves around the room in a circle close 
together. One child is in the middle of the ring. 
One of the children in the circle is given a small 
shell. The shell is passed from one child to 
another, from left to right. Each child in the 
circle must make the motion of passing the shell. 
The child in the center must find the shell by 
watching. 

A pretty game may be played with three small 
hoops of different sizes and soft worsted balls. 
The hoops are suspended from the chandelier or 
doorway. The school is divided into sides, each 
child in turn trying to throw a ball through one 
of the hoops. <A throw through the smallest hoop 
counts fifteen, next smallest ten, and through the 
largest hoop, five. 

A game in which the children keep their seats 
is called, ‘‘I Would Like.’’ The child in the 
corner seat starts the game by saying, ‘‘I would 
like to be a horse and live in a barn.’’ Number 
two says, ‘‘I shouldn’t care to be a_ horse and live 
in a barn, I would like to be a whale and live in 
water.’’ ‘‘Number three then says,’’ I shouldn't 
care to be a whale and live in the water,. I. would 
like to be a butterfly and live in the flowers.’’ 
And so on. 

I will just leave these half dozen or more games 
with you. They are not. original, but some I 
have chosen because I think they are helpful along 
different lines, and I trust you-also will find them 
helpful. Wishing you a long vacation full of 
good times and rest, I remain, 

Affectionately yours, 
ALMA. 


Review Lessons in Geography. 


BY NELLIE G. PETTICREW. 

The average teacher can interest most of her 
pupils in the study of geography when the lessons 
are new and fresh, but when it comes to reviews 
the interest of even the best pupils often lags. 
Yet review work is essential, not only to fix facts 
already studied, but to give pupils a broader and 
more connected view of the subject. Below are 
given some of the plans which proved helpful in 
review work with a class of advanced pupils, but 
which may be adapted to classes of any grade. 


ARABIA. 

After the usual class work and study of the 
country of Arabia, a list of topics was placed side 
by side at the top of the blackboard. Each pupil 
was permitted to choose his own topic, and as 
many were sent to the board as there were topics. 
They were then told to either write something 


* about their chosen subject, or draw an illustration 


of it. Most of them chose the latter method, and 
the results were interesting, if not strictly artistic. 
The topics were as follows: 
1. The location of Arabia. (Most of the class 
chose to show this by a map.) 
Surface and climate. 
Products. 
Homes of the people. 
Dress. 
Modes of travel. 
An oasis. 


A TRIP TO AFRICA. 

Having entered the —— Sea from the Atlantic 
Ocean, through the Straits ——, we stopped for 
a short time at —— the capital of Algiers, pur- 
chased some ——, , and —-—, then went on 
to —— where we called upon the ——. We 
passed by —-— and landed on Saturday at A— 
the largest seaport of ——-. Monday we started 
on a trip up the ——. The first day we passed 
the city of ——— near which are the —— ——, 
built many thousands of years ago. The most 
peculiar of these is the ——, and the largest is 
——. The inhabitants of this country are ——, 
—— and --——, and it is governed by the ——. 

Continuing our journey we at last came to the 
lakes ——-, ——, and —-—,, the sources of this 
great river, while in the distance we could see 
the peaks of —— and——. Traveling south- 
ward overland, we reached the —— river which 
flows east and empties into-———. We followed 
this river up its course until we came to the 
beautiful —-— which almost rival our own Niag- 
ara. Still traveling southward we crossed the 
—— Desert and at last reached —— on the— 
river, the center of the — mining of South 
Africa. After spending several days here and 
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purchasing some ——— we went on to —— where 
we owned some —— mines. 
From here we went to —— the capital of —— 


where we saw the house in which President —— 
had lived before he went tu Europe. We visited 
—— the capital of ——, crossed the —— river, 
and reached —-— just in time to catch an Atlan- 
tic steamer bound northward. We embarked and 
the vessel touched at many interesting places to 


take on cargo. At the mouth of the ———we re- 
ceived a large quantity of ——, ——, and —— 
from the interior. We steamed through the Gulf 
of ——, past the mouth of the —-—-, stopped at 
—— the capital of ——, which you know was 
named for our own President ——. Thought of 
Cervera’s fleet as we passed the —--—, felt the 
hot, dry winds from the ——, and finally after 


many days, reached London in safety. 
We brought with us beside our diamonds, —-— 
for our winter hats, fine and —— from the 
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—— States, some relics and a mummy from——, 
and some coffee from ——. We afterward im- 
ported a cargo of salt from —-—, cork from ——, 
and coral and sponges from ——. We expect to 
make another trip soon to purchase —---, ——, 
——, ——, ——, ——, for the London Zoolog- 
ical Gardens. 

Answers to the above. Mediterranean Sea. 
tibraltar. Algiers. Fruit. Wine. Leather goods. 
Tunis. Bey. ‘Tripoli. Alexandria. Egypt. 
Nile. Cairo. Great Fyramids. Sphinx. Cheops. 


Copts. Arabs. Turks, Khedive. Albert. Al- 
bert Edward. Victoria. Kenia. Kilimanjaro. 
Zambesi. Mozambique. Victoria Falls. Kala- 
hari. Kimberly. Vaal. Diamond. Diamonds. 
Johannesburg. Gold. Praetoria. South Afri- 


can Republic. Kruger. Bloemfontein. Orange 
Free State. Orange. Cape Town. Congo. Rub- 


ber. Palm oil. Ivory. Guinea. Niger. Mon- 
rovia. Liberia. Monroe. Cape Verde Islands. 
Sahara. Ostrich feathers. Shawls. Carpets. 
Barbary States. Egpyt. Abyssinia. Kawar. 
Tripoli. Barbary States. Elephants. Hippo- 
potami. Ostriches. Zebras. Lions. Baboons. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BANQUET. 


The Preszdent gave a banquet at the White 
House to a number of distinguished people. The 
guests included the J/zhado, Ameer, Shah, Vice- 
roy, Czar, Sultan, Bey, Khedive, Emperor and 
King. They arrived at six o’clock, and besides 
the usual state coaches, we also saw a /éurckisha, 
a drosky, a caravan, and a huge elephant, carry 
the guests to the feast. 

The table was furnished with beautiful /zzez, 
fine chinaand g/auss ware, and costly se/ver. The 
servants wore sz/é livery and carried /acguered 
trays, which they placed upon édaméoo stands after 
serving. The following was the Menu : 


MENU. 


Soup 
Clam Celery Rice 
Fish 
Cod Mackerel 
Olzves Pepper Sauce 
Game 
Venison—Cinnamon Dressing 
Black Forest Bear—Fig Sauce 
Quatl—Banana Fritters 
Meats 
Veal Cutlets 
Bread 
French Rolls Rye Bread 
Oat Cakes 


Oysters 
Pickles 


Roast Beef Rhinoceros Steak. 


Vienna Bread 
Wheat Cakes 

Desserts 

Chocolate Pudding Currant Roll 

Vanilla Pudding <Apfle Fritters 


Cocoanut Pie 
Lemon Pie 


Fruits 
Grapes Apricots Oranges Dates Raisins 
Nuts 
Almonds Brazil Nuts Walnuts 
Betel Nuts Peanuts 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 
Cheese 


The above was placed upon the blackboard and 
the pupils directed to find out all they could about 
each italicised word. The titles of the rulers 
were taken first. As far as possible the name of 
the ruler was given, the country ruled by each 
located, its government described, and its capital 
named. The methods of transportation were next 
considered. Afterwards followed the articles 
which might be classed as products. This 
brought out the various industries of the several 
countries and gave some insight into the civiliza- 
tion and commercial standing of each, 


_ of right and wrong. 


One Way of Presenting Ethics. 


BY MRS. LIZZIE M. CLARKE. 


I have always felt that the tone of my ‘‘Morn- 
ing Lesson,’’ as I termed this part of my ‘‘Open- 
ing Exercises,’’ furnished the keynote for the 
day’s work. While I have used various plans, 
the one I followed-during last year’s teaching was 
by far the best in securing the ends sought. 
(Prior to this I had found ‘‘ Aunt Charlotte’s Bible 
Stories’’ by Charlotte M. Yonge, a very valuable 
help. ) 

During the vacation following June 1901, I 
spent a good many hours in the attic, rummag- 
ing among my accumulation of various school 
journals for attractive, little stories having a 
moral thread running through them, which if read 
to the children would interest them and drive 
home in a pleasing manner those vital questicns 
I found enough to fill the 
big scrapbook ] had hunted up for the purpose, 
and then stitched together the remainder as 
extras. The ‘‘ Normal Instructor’’ has contributed 
the most toward my collection and is wurth its 
subscription fee for this kind of work alone. I 
have often thought I would like to have these 
stories compiled in regular book form, for I feel 
sure they would be helpful to many a teacher. I 
will give some of the ‘‘Headings,’’ so that you 
may form a better idea of the work I am trying 
to present. They run something like this: 

‘*How a Boy Helped,’’ ‘‘Girls Wanted,’’ ‘‘Do 
Everything Well,’’ *‘Boys who Succeed,’’ ‘‘ Billy 
Fairfield’s Promise,’’ ‘‘Punctuality of Cryus W. 
Field,’’ etc. 

One called ‘‘Skimming It,’’ is worth further 
mentioning. It isa hint to do a favor with no ac- 
companying growls. For instance, if sister is 
asked to mend brother’s gloves, and fully intends 
doing so, let her do it without first saying, 
‘‘What! Those gloves torn again? Don’t you 
think I have anything to do but wait upon you?’’ 
Sister ‘‘skimmed’’ her act of kindness—took the 
cream off, as it were. 

‘*Pulling Even’’ is another good one. It is 
about two horses supposed to be working together 
and one letting the other do all the pulling; the 
lesson teaching that each must contribute his 
share toward the world’s uplifting. 

Another is headed ‘‘General Shafter’s Lesson.’’ 
Shafter, when a boy at school was given some 
quick mental work by his teacher; he thought 
he had the correct answer, but hearing his neigh- 
bor, whom he knew to be a good scholar, whisper- 
ing a different result, when called upon gave his 
neighbor’s result instead of his own. He then had 
the mortification of hearing his neighbor, who 
had so artfully laid this snare for his unwary 
companion, give the very answer arrived at by 
himself, and see the guileless(?) youth pass above 
him. Shafter said this taught him a lesson, valu- 
able to him through all his subsequent career, to 
depend on himself. 

Still another is styled ‘‘Grateful Courtesy,’’ and 
teaches in a forceful manner Kindness to the 
Aged and Infirm. 

One is ‘‘Control of the Tongue.’’ This brings 
in the fable of Aesop, wherein is illustrated the 
fact that the tongue may not only be the best 
but the worst thing on earth. 

‘The Borrowed Diamond”’ teaches the terrible 
consequences of taking what is not one's own, 
even though the intention is to return it before 
even its absence is missed. A boy who clerked in 
a jewelry store, borrowed from the case a diamond 
pin to wear to the theatre in the evening, fully 
intending to return it the following morning be- 
fore his employer should arrive. But a thief stole 


it, and he, of course, was plunged into terrible 
straits; and while his employer did not prosecute 
him, he received his discharge with no accom- 
panying recommendation, and the story of that 
deed followed him so persistently ever after that 
he was hindered from rising to any lucrative posi- 
tion thereby. 

‘*Poor Dick’s Sad Death’’ teaches ‘‘ Kindness 
to Pets.’’ ‘*Poor Dick,’’ who was a beautiful 
canary, lost his life because his little owner, 
whose duty it was to care for him, forgot to do so 
for several meals in succession. 

‘*Straws’’ is intended to teach ‘‘Attention to 
the Little Things of Life.’’ A girl applied for 
a position as typewriter, and was turned down 
because her note of application, by being blurred 
in places, showed she had used a machine that 
needed cleaning. The inference drawn therefrom 
was that she would be a careless assistant. A 
boy applicant was also turned down because he had 
continued to write with a tiny hair clogging his 
pen. The inference this time was that if he 
was too lazy to remove the hair, he would be tou 
lazy to do his work well. 

‘*Kenneth’s Debt’’ is intended to teach the 
avoidance of debt as a pestilence. Kenneth, a 
small boy, wanted a quarter very badly; his par- 
ents could not give it to him, and so he decided 
to borrow it, thinking he could easily earn that 
small sum and soon repay it. He had, however, 
a very serious time in scraping together the 
twenty-five cents and decided he had much better 
postpone buying unnecessary things until he had 
the ‘‘needful.’’ 

‘*The Other Felluw’’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
I consider one of the choicest of the lot. It 
teaches ‘‘ Do what is right, even though the crowd 
howls at you.’’ ‘‘The Other Fellow,’’ (which is 
but another name given to that ‘‘Holy spark of 
celestial fire, called conscience)’’ says ‘‘ Never 
mind, old man; you're all right. I’m proud of 
you.’’ ‘*Do what is wrong and even though the 
crowd may applaud, as it oft times does, ‘The 
Other Fellow’ is saying ‘You lie! Youlie! You're 
a sneak and you know it.’’ In one of my classes, 
what ‘‘The Other Fellow’? would think was an 
ever recurring question. We grew to be on very 
familiar terms with him and he did much toward 
regulating our actions. 

’*Phil’s Experiment’’ furnishes a very pleasing 
lesson as to the necessity of ‘‘Bearing One An- 
other’s Burdens.’’ Phil thought he was asked to 
wait upon others entirely too often, and remarked 
to his mother that he wished every one would 
wait upon himself. His mother took him at his 
word and told him he might do just as he wished 
through the whole day, provided he called tor 
help from no one. He was delighted and promptly 
agreed to the proposition. It wasn’t ten minutes 
before a rent in his school pants warned him that 
he had been ‘‘a little previous’’ in his arrange- 
ment. He got his needle and thread and went at 
it manfully; but when he thought he had accom- 
plished the unusual task and went to pick them 
up from his lap and hurry them on, for it was 
getting near school time, he found to his disgust 
that he had unwittingly sewed them fast to his 
coat. By the use of safety pins he worried 
through somehow, but reached school just in 
time to be marked tardy for the first time during 
the term. But this proved only the beginning of 
his troubles; by the time he had discovered no 
clean collars, no clean handkerchiefs in his drawer, - 
no meals at his disposal, his room just as he left 
it in the murning, (although I must say he treated 
that omission in quite a philosophic manner,) and 
in addition thereto had missed a number of other 
customary comforts, he fully made up his mind 
that he had made a decidedly bad bargain. 
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The story entitled ‘‘Geoffrey’s Fault’’ furnishes 
a most excellent lesson, also. His fault consisted 
in saying many times during the day, ‘‘Oh, I 
forgot!’’ and then he would seem to think that 
excuse was sufficient for any dereliction of duty. 
His mother decided to cure him by failing to do 
many things for him and simply accounting for 
it by repeating his excuse, ‘‘I forgot.’ Needless 
to say, that when one disappointment followed 
quick upon another, her cure was effective. 

To supplement the work of my stories, I kept in 
some out-of-the-way corner of the board a list of 
tiny hints—these, also, gleaned mainly from the 
‘‘Normal Instructor. Sometimes they would be 
headed ‘‘Don’t,’’ sometimes ‘‘Do.’’ These I 
numbered. I seldom called attention to them 
unless I saw one of them violated, when I might 
say, ‘‘ How about Hint 2?’' Or, ‘‘ Hint 4 says what 
to us?’’ etc. These hints would remain on the 
board perhaps two or even three weeks without 
being changed. They would run something like 
this: 

‘* Don’ t's—’’ 

1. Don’t shake your hand while it is raised. 

2. Don’t keep an untidy desk or floor. 

3. Don’t fail to say, ‘‘Thank you’’ for the 
smallest favor. 

4. Don’t make unnecessary noises. 


** Do’ s—’’ 

5. Look people straight in the face when they 
are speaking to you. 

6. Always knock at the door of any private 
room. 

7. Remember, everything that lives, feels. 

8. In landing pen or pencil to another, extend 
the blunt end outward. 

These little hints were all the more effective, I 
believe, by leaving them to speak for themselves. 
I was very much amused one day in noticing how 
one was being enforced. A little girl was uncon- 
sciously drumming on her desk; a little boy across 
the way looked toward her, then held up four 
fingers and nodded toward this out-of-the-way 
corner of the board. Observing the pantomime, I 
looked tco, and read under Hint 4, ‘‘ Don’t make 
unnecessary noises.’’ Another indication of their 
effectiveness was the following incident: Messages 
were occasionally brought me from a teacher down 
stairs. This teacher and I were on very friendly 
terms and had decided between ourselves that we 
did not wish children to knock on our doors—that 
we would much prefer them to quietly open the 
door, walk up to the desk and deliver their mes- 
sage. However, a little shaver, who was only in 
the room long enough to bring the message and 
wait for the written reply, had noticed Hint 2, and 
upon returning to his room informed his teacher 
that he did not want to go in Mrs. Clarke’s room 
any more without knocking, for it said on her 
blackboard, ‘‘ Never enter a private room without 
knocking.’’ 

So much for the ‘‘Self-Speaking Hints,’’ and 
now for one other factor that bore an important 
part in securing a spirit of good comradeship and 
a hearty cooperation toward school harmony. 
This was the series of quotations that began on 
the first Monday morning of the terin and finished 
with the twentieth. Each Monday morning I 
would place a new one on the board, the author’s 
name, if I knew it, always accompanying it, and 
it would remain for a week. We recited them as 
part of our ‘‘Opening Exercises’? each morning, 
and I found they always memorized the twenty 
without apparent effort. I made it a point to 
have quotations that were not beyond the ken of 
my pupils; that were not trite; that were not 
mere doggerel; that were either exquisite gems of 
word-painting, or else brimful uf goodness; the 


latter predominating in large measure. Here are 
a few that pleased me. 
Upon the first Monday morning after receiv- 
ing a new class, would probably appear this— 
‘A dreary place would be this earth, 
Were there no little people in it. 
The song of life would lose its mirth 
Were there no children to begin it.’’ 


This selection on this first morning was _ in- 
tended to show my little people who might be 
feeling strange in their new surroundings and 
homesick for their last teacher, that they were 
very welcome and that I, personally, thought chil- 
dren were ‘‘great institutions.’’ If it were a fall 
class, probably on the second Monday would 
appear— 

‘And summer’s a step behind us, 
And autumn’s a thought before; 
And each, fleet, sweet day, 
That we meet on the way, 
Is an angel at the door.’’ 


If a week had gone by which had more than its 
share of tribulation, the following bit of homely 
advice might present itself: 

‘‘Life is a see-saw game at best, 

And whether you are up or down— 
Do your duty and don’t forget 

’Tis better to laugh than frown.’’ 


Soun would come— 
‘‘T want to help you to grow as beautiful as 
God intended you to be, when He thought of you 
first.’’ 
Always appropriate were the following: 
‘*Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back 
dead; 

But God, himself, can’t kill them when they're 
said. 

Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds; 

You can’t do that when you're flying words.’’ 

‘«By the street of By-and-By, one arrives at the 
house of Never.’’ 

‘*Sin has many tools but a lie is a handle that 
fits them all.’’ 

‘The tiny chains of habit are seldom heavy 
enough to be felt, until they are too strung to be 
broken.”’ 

‘*Manners are different in different countries, 
but politeness is the same the world over.’’ 

‘Only the new days are our own, 

Today is ours, and today alone.’’ 
‘‘Count that day lost, whose low, descending sun, 
Sees from thy hand no worthy action done.’’ 


To encourage the diffident— 
‘*Use what talents you possess; the woods would 
be very silent if no birds sang there but those 
which sang the best.’’ 


And so they might run. The twentieth and 
last one would be— 


‘‘Finally, whenever I have had desire to do 
wrong and have conquered that desire, I have 
taken a step upward in the path which leads to the 
‘City Eternal.’ ’’ 


Could you have seen the spirit of reverence 
glowing upon the devout little faces, and have 
heard the tone of voice with which this last quo- 
tation was given, I am sure you would agree with 
me that the care exercised in the selection of my 
quotations was abundantly worth while; that as 
these little ones passed from my care and guid- 
ance, these gems of thought would prove latent 
sources of strength and that our Heavenly Father 
alone could tell to what extent they would aid in 


shaping the character of these embryo men and 
women. 


My readers may wish to know how long it took 
to conduct the ‘* Opening Exercises’’ in this way; 
so in closing this paper, I will add that it took 
from ten to fifteen minutes—depending of course 
upon the length of the story. I will add further a 
fact that is well worth knowing. I found it un- 
necessary to have a single rule, for schoolroom 
government. The ‘‘Morning Lessons’’ accom- 
plished what many rules often fail to do. 


— << ——__— 


Secret of the Woods. 


It is the heart that sees more than the mind. 
To love Nature is the first step in observing her. 
The eye sees quickly and easily those things in 
which we are interested.—/ohn Burroughs. 


Perhaps the real reason why we see so little in 
the woods is the way we go through them—talk- 
ing, laughing, rustling, smashing twigs, dis- 
turbing the peace of the solitudes by what must 
seem strange and uncouth noises to the little wild 
creatures. They, on the other hand, slip with 
noiseless feet through their native coverts, shy, 
silent, listening, more concerned to hear than to be 
heard, loving the silence, hating noise, and fear- 
ing it, as they fear and hate their natural enemies. 

We would not feel comfortable if a big bar- 
barian came into our quiet home, broke the door 
down, whacked his war-club on the furniture, and 
whooped his battle-yell. We could hardly be 
natural under the circumstances. Our true dis- 
positions would hide themselves. We might even 
vacate the house bodily. Just so wood folk. 
Only as you copy their ways can you expect to 
share their life and their secrets. And it is 
astonishing how little the shyest of them fears you 
if you but keep silence and avoid all excitement, 
even of feeling; for they understand your feeling 
quite as much as your action. 

That is another point to remember: All the 
wood folk are more curious about you than you 
are about them. Sit down quictly in the woods 
anywhere, and your coming will occasion the 
same stir that a stranger makes in a New England 
hill town. Controi yuur curiosity, and soon their 
curiosity gets beyond control; they must come 
to find out who you are and what you are doing. 
Then you have the advantage; for while their 
curiosity is being’ satisfied they forget fear, and 
show you many curious bits of their life that you 
will never discover otherwise.—Wm. D. Long 
in St. Nicholas. 


— 





A May Snowstorm. 


BY OCTAVIA EARLE, 


Bubbie and I had a tea party— 
The nicest one ever we played. 
We set the table with plum-jam tarts 
And the loveliest lemonade. 


The robins came and the orioles 
And were not at all afraid 
For they perched in the branches right over our 
heads 
And watched us while we played. 


The skies were as blue as my dolly’s eyes 
And the winds were soft and warm 

When all at once—the funniest thing— 
There came on a great snowstorm. 





And the white flakes covered the plum-jam tarts 
And fell in our lemonade tea 

You see we had set the table so fine 
Right under the cherry tree. 














Picture Story Card 


Number 1. 


LESSON I. 


Draw this picture. 


Write sentences about it using these 
words: 


May picked likes 

Helen cherrytree garden 

June hat cherry pie 

cherries kind climbed 

brother sister mamma 
LESSON Il. 


Draw this picture. 
Write an original story describing it. 








Picture Story Card 


Number 2. 





LESSON I. 
Draw this picture. 
Write sentences about it using these 
words: 


Fred red bush 

Mabel sweet sick 

roses beautiful bed 

garden kind June 

picked glad morning 
LESSON II. 


Draw this picture. 
Write an original story describing it. 











Picture Story Card 
Number 3. 





LESSON I. 
Draw this picture. 
Write sentences about it using these 
words: 


Theodore wants lake 

Ralph ride learn 

boat kind swim 

rowing brother June 

bank row afternoon 
LESSON II. 


Draw this picture. 
Write an original story describing it. 
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Picture Story Cards. 


"These cards may be cut out and pasted on card board to be given to pupils, or the teacher may copy the pictures and lessons on blackboard. 
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WANTED—A BOY. 


On the way to school that morning, all ‘had 
been obliged to pass that sign, for it was only a 
few doors from the school building. And the 
teacher in one of the older rooms evidently 
thought it a good subject for a ‘‘composition,’’ 
for he gave out as the work for the English class 
that afternoon the writing of advertisements, by 
bankers, merchants, and other business men, for 
the kind of a boy needed in their various estab- 
lishments. One scholar was to represent a mer- 
chant, another a banker, another an importer, 
another a railroad official, another a physician, 
etc. And each pupil was to describe the partic- 
ular kind of a boy he desired to train in his 
especial department. 

There was a good deal of interest in that Eng- 
lish class when the various advertisements were 
read. The teacher noted on the board the prom- 
inent qualities demanded, and it was astonishing 
—at least to the pupils, who had not given much 
thought to the matter before, —how one particular 
kind of the genus boy was desired in almost 
every instance. The merchant advertised for a 
‘*steady, reliable, honest boy, who was not afraid 
to work.’’ And he offered rapid advance from 
errand boy to clerk for the right kind of boy. 
The banker wanted a ‘‘trustworthy, energetic, 
willing boy of regular habits.’’ From a sweeper- 
out to a clerkship might be the advance of the 
boy of the right sort, he said. You see this ad- 
vertisement is almost exactly like the other, in its 
meaning, at least. 

The pupils did not realize, till the parallel col- 
umns on the board showed it so plainly, that all 
the world seemed waiting for a certain kind of 
boy. But these ‘‘ads’’ showed it clearly. 

‘“What a pity there are not enough boys like 
this to go around,’’ said the teacher in closing 
the lesson, ‘‘for this kind of a boy is sure to suc- 


ceed. We'd better begin to try to supply the 
demand!’’ 

GEMS. 
Monday— 


An honest, industrious boy will always be in de- 
mand, by the merchant for a clerk, by the 
mechanic for an apprentice, by various people to 
run errands. When older, he will be wanted asa 
lawyer, doctor, preacher, contractor, teacher, offi- 
cer, citizen, friend, neighbor, visitor, business 
associate. —Marden. 

Tuesday— 
WANTED——A BOY. 

‘* Wanted, a boy!’’ so the place was gone; 

You did not get it? Never mind 

The world is large, and a vacant place 

Is somewhere in it for you to find. — 

Perhaps by long and devious ways, 

With perils to face, and battles to win, 

Obstacles great to be overcome, 

Before you can reach it, and enter in. 
Wednesday— 

Philosophy surely wanted a boy, 

While Franklin worked at a printer’s case; 
Mechanics, when, low in the darkened mine, 

By an engine, Stephenson found his place; 
Nature, while Linnaeus, crushed and tried 

As a cobbler, toiled out his sunless youth; 
Freedom, ere Washington reached her arms, 

From childhood, up by the way of truth. 


“ 


Thursday— 


‘*Wanted, a boy!’’ ’tis written above 

Coveted places of highest renown; 
But the ladder of labor must ever be trod 

By boyish feet, ere the sign comes down. 
There are humble names half hidden now 

On the schoul-day roll, ’mong many a score, 
That will yet shine as the lights of fame, 

Till boys are wanted on earth no more. 


Friday— 


The forum is echoing burning words 
Of orators destined to pass away; 
You will be wanted instead of them soon, 
Men of the future are boys today. 
—Mary R. Reese. 


THE FORGOTTEN FARE. 


The Boy’s Debating Club were arguing the 
pros and cons of the question of car fares. It be- 
gan from a little incident some of the Club boys 
had noticed in the electric car, on their way to 
the clubroom in the High school building. The 
conductor had overlooked one passenger, and the 
man had pocketed his fare and gone on reading 
undisturbedly. 

‘‘Now, if he’s rung up that fare, and is five 
cents’ short in his account tonight, he’ll have to 
make the loss good out of his own pocket,’’ declared 
Willis, when Arthur had expressed his opinion 
that ‘‘the road was rich enough to stand losing a 
nickel ’’ 

‘‘Suppose the conductor didn’t happen to ring 
up that fare, and so no one’s the wiser?’’ queried 
Woodford. 

‘Then the passenger’s just a nickel richer,’’ 
laughed Arthur. 

‘‘And his honesty is a nickel—and more— 
poorer,’’ asserted Willis. 

‘‘Five cents!’’ scoffed Arthur. 
cents?’’ 

‘‘The difference between honesty and dishon- 
esty,’’ maintained Willis. 

“You make it a matter of principle,’’ said 
Woodford. 

‘*Well, it is? Don’t you see?’’ asked Willis. 

‘*I suppose it is,’’ rather grudgingly assented 
Woodford. ‘‘Straws tell which way the wind 
blows, they say. I  suppose,’’ laughingly, 
‘‘you'd never trust me again, Will, if I sneaked 
away with my nickel?’’ 

‘<T'd forgive you, I suppose,’’ good humoredly, 
‘‘but I’d like to feel I could trust you for even 
one cent, I own, Wood,’’ Will answered. 


‘*What’s five 


HONESTY GEMS. 
Monday— 


A straight line is the shortest in morals as in 
mathematics. —Marza Edgeworth. 


Tuesday— 


But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, my brother, as plain as I can, 

It matters much. 


Wednesday— 


Put it out of the power of truth to give you an 
ill character; and if anybody reports you not to 
be an honest man, let your practice give him the 
lie; and to make all sure, you should resolve to 
live no longer than you can live honestly; for it 
is better to be nothing than a knave.—.4n/oninus 


Thursday— 


I.et not the law of thy country be the non ultra 
of thy honesty; nor think that always good 
enough which the law will make good. Join 
gospel righteousness with legal right. —Se/ected. 


29 
Friday— 


Perish what may—gold, silver, houses, lands; 
let the winds of misfortune dash our vessel on the 
sunken rock; but let integrity be like the valued 
keepsake the sailor-boy lashed with a rope round 
his body, the only thing we care to save.—Se- 
lected. 


AIM HIGH. 


That was the old backwoodsman’s advice to 
Ronald, when he was trying to learn to bea 
‘*crack shot.’" And it was the teacher’s advice, 
too, when Ronald came back to school in the fall. 

One of the ‘‘memory gems’’ on the board one 
day was ‘‘Hitch your wagon to a star.’’ 

I'm not going to explain that quotation. I'll 
leave you to do as the pupils of —— school did. 
Each one wrote a little composition, story. or 
letter about it. And then the teacher, after the 
other papers had been read, gave his explanation. 

If a dozen or more bring each a story on this 
‘*gem,’’ you’ll find plenty of difference, but plenty 
of ideas, too, in the collection. 


Monday— 


Who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
—George Herbert. 
Tuesday— 


Pluck at a gown of gold, and you may get a 
sleeve o’t.—Scotch proverb. 


Wednesday— 


He who aims his arrow at the sun, will hit 
higher than he who aims it at a level with him- 
self.—Jlvom our grandmother's old copy book. 


Thursday— 


He who has a high standard of living and think- 
ing will certainly do better than he who has none 
at all. Whoever tries for the highest results 
cannot fail to reach a point far in advance of that 
from which he started. —Smz/es. 


Friday— 


The youth who does not look up will look 
down; and the spirit that does not soar is des- 
tined perhaps to grovel. —Dz¢srae/z. 








The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 
edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horstfored’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 



























JUNE VOICES. 
A Closing Day Exercise. 


ROSEMARY E. RICHARDS. 


Chorus of Daisies off platform— Tune: ‘‘Sweet 
Marie.’’ 
Sweetest day of all the year, 
Daisy-time. 
To all the children dear, 
Daisy-time. 
(Pause. ) 


School (heads tipped as in listening)— 
We hear the sound of many voices, 
They come this way; 
Oh, listen, and we'll soon be hearing 
What they all say. 


(Daisies, represented by six girls, continue and 
come upon platform. They wear caps of yellow 
paper, large white paper collars cut in the shape 
of daisy petals, and carry daisies. ) 

Then we go to summer school, 

Learn its lessons, mind its rule, 

Learn from bee and bird and flower 
Every hour. 


Chorus— 


Daisies say, daisies say, 

If we’re only sweet and true all the time, 

We can be like little flowers, 

In this busy world of ours, 

We can make of winter hours 
Daisy-time. 


Sun and skies and flowers of June, 
Daisies, too, 

Sing just the one sweet tune, 
Daisies do. 

Just grow bright and sweet as they, 

Sunbeams, birds and flowerets gay, 

’Tis an easy, pleasant way, 
Daisies say. 

Recitation by Daisies— 

1 Yes, once again we're here, 
We love you, children dear. 
The birds you see about 
Sing to you all, ‘‘Come out.’’ 
Lay all your work away, 

6 Come, let us join in play. 
(They bow and exit.) 


nr WN 


A little girl runs on platform, with skipping 
rope. She recites— 
Summer is the time for swings, 
Winter for the sleigh, 
But when spring and summer come, 
With my rope I play, 


This way. (Skips several times. ) 


Dolls, I know are very well 
On a rainy day, 

But when all the world is bright 
With my rope I play, 


This way. (Skips. ) 


Boys may have their hoops and balls 
For their noisy play, 
But I’ll take my fun, you see, 
On a sunny day, 
This way. (Skips off platform, ). 


Enter six girls representing roses. They wear 


pink paper caps and small greenpaper collars. 
‘They carry baskets of roses. 








Tune: ‘‘Maryland.’’ 


*Tis now the lovely month of June, 
Roses fair! Oh, roses fair! 

The happy birds are all in tune, 
Roses fair! Oh, roses fair! 

We bloom by roadsides, everywhere, 

We sweetly scent the summer air, 

What flowers can with us compare? 
Roses fair! Oh, roses fair! 

They carry basket to nose then hold out to au- 
dience as though to say, *‘Won’t you smell?’’ then 
back to position. All sing— 

Tune: ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ 
Rose, rose, sweet, sweet rose! 
There’s no flower that grows 
As sweet as the rose. 


A very little girl runs on 
She recites— 


They bow and exit. 
quickly, carrying a doll. 
Red roses are pretty 
And so are the pink; 
But the prettiest rose, 
I really do think, 
Is my dear dolly Rose, 
So dainty and sweet 
From the crown of her head 


To her little feet. (Runs off.) 


Enter six boys dressed as farmers, with high 
boots, overalls and large straw hats. Each carries 
a rake over right shoulder. They recite—-- 


I'm glad I am a farmer, 
My acres broad I till, 

And in the autumn of the year 
My many barns I fill. 

The farmer’s life is a happy one, 
’Tis one of peace and joy, 

To reap and sow, and plow and mow, 
And thus the time employ. 


(At chord on piano, count one, they put right 
foot forward and extend rake in same direction, 
raking position; chord two, they draw the rake 
along the floor, left knee is bent; back for count 
three; over shoulder for count four. They then 
skip around the platform in as large a circle as 
space will permit, to a merry tune, return to 
position and recite) — 


Planting the corn and potatoes, 
Scattering all the seeds, 
Feeding the hens and the chickens, 
Freeing the garden from weeds; 
Driving the cows to the pasture, 
Feeding the horse in the stall, 
Oh, we farmers are busy,— 
There is lots of work for us all. 


(They repeat movements and skip off.) 
Enter a little boy dressed in a sailor suit and a 
little girl carrying a pail and shovel. 


Boy— 
I’m by the sea, I’m by the sea, 
I am where I would ever be, 
The sea, the sea, the upen sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 
—Adapted from Cornwall. 


Girl— 
When I was down beside the sea 
A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig the sandy shore. 
My holes were empty like a cup, 
In every hole the sea came up, 
Till it could come no more. 
—-Stevenson. 


(They bow and exit). 


Enter six girls representing buttercups. They 
wear yellow paper caps, green paper collars and 
carry buttercups. They sing— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Tune: ‘‘I’m Called Little Buttercup.’’ 


We're called little buttercups 
Dear little buttercups, 

Yellow as butter are we. 
With blue skies above us 
And children to love us, 

We’re happy as happy can be. 


We grow in the grasses, 
And each one who passess 
Is glad our bright faces to see. 
The birds flying over, 
The bees in the clover, 
Like us, are all brimful of glee. 


We're called little buttercups, 
Dear little buttercups, 

Yellow as butter are we. 
With blue skies above us 
And children to love us, 

We're happy as happy can be. 


Recitation by Buttercups— 


Oh, we are the buttercups gay, 

We call to you to come away. 

Come! Hear the voice of bee and bird! 
Come! The laughing brook is heara! 
Come! Say summer skies so blue! 
Come! Call the flowers of every hue! 


Ankh wWN 


(They bow, waving flowers, and exit.) 


School— 


Everything is calling, 
We must away; 

But ere we part, 
We'll say ‘‘ good-day.’’ 





FLAG DAY EXERCISE. 





BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


(While school is singing first two verses of 
‘*Star Spangled Banner,’’ enter Betsy Ross, ap- 
propriately costumed. At close of second verse of 
song she claps her hands. ) 

Betsy Ross—It does my heart good to hear 
your youthful voices singing of the flag. The 
dear old flag! The glorious red, white, and blue! 
There is no other flag like it. none that signifies 
so much, none for which greater sacrifices have 
been made. I trust that you sincerely love the 
flag, children. 

Schvol—Yes indeed, we love and revere it. 
We pledge our heads and our hearts to our flag 
and to the republic fur which it stands. 


First Boy— 

Oh flag of our fathers, o’er land and o’er sea, 
Its fair folds are telling of sweet liberty; 

It speaks to the weary with labor, of rest, 

It offers a refuge to all the oppressed. 


First Girl— 

Oh flag of our mothers, made sacred by sighs, 
By tears that have fallen from woman’s fond eyes, 
America’s daughters are loyal and true, 

No less than her sons, to the red, white, and blue. 


Second Boy— 

Oh flag of the nations, so pure and so bright, 
May treason ne’er darken thy stars’ silver light, 
May avarice ne’er cast a stain on thy snow, 
Dishonor ne’er lessen thy radiant glow. 


Second Girl— 

Oh flag of the school, oh banner so fair, 

Fling out from each schoolhouse thy folds to the 
air; 

Thy mission it is to bid ignorance flee, 

To enlighten and lift up, to save and set free. 
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Betsy Ross— 

Oh children, dear children, how can I express 

The joy that you give me, the deep happiness, 

When you speak of your flag with such loyal 
esteem, 

When with love for the flag, 
eye beam! 

Oh, cherish that banner, the red, white and blue, 

To all that it stands for, forever be true; 

Let the lessons it teaches you ne er be forgot, 

Children dear, heed my words, though you know 
me not. 


I see each bright 


School—We know you. 


Betsy Ross —You know me? 


School --- 

Indeed we do, we know you well, 

Not one of us but your name can tell; 

You are Betsy Ross,—we' ve all been told 
Ilow you made the flag in days of old. 

Third Girl— 

Written upon the scroll of fame 

Is many another woman’s name; 

But none with fairer lustre gleams 

Than Betsy Ross, plain though it seems; 

For none can think of the red, white, and blue, 
Without a thought of Betsy, too; 

For ’twas Betsy’s hand that stitched the bars, 
And ‘twas Betsy’s hand that set the stars 

On the gleaming field of azure hue, 

In the old, old days when the flag was new, 
Jn the old, old days when Washington 

The Continental troops led on. 


(Enter the thirteen original colonies, appro- 
priately costumed. They sing, air, ‘‘Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean.’’) 

O Columbia, the queen of the nations, 

Beloved of the brave and the true; 

Of your greatness we laid the foundations, 

We fought ’neath the red, white, and blue. 

Wherever your fair banner flutters, 

There’s freedom for one and for all, 

The shackles of slavery are broken, 

The power of the tyrant must fall! 

Then hail to the red, white, and blue, 

Then hail to the red, white, and blue! 

’Tis Liberty’s own chosen ensign, 

The flag of the red, white and blue! 


e 


Betsy Ross—None know better than the thir- 
teen original colonies the worth of the dear old 
flag. 


The Colonies—And none more highly venerate 
the name of Betsy Ross than those same colonies. 


Betsy Ross—I have charged these children to 
live for, and to be willing to die for, their flag. 


School—We all love the glorious flag! 


The Colonies—You speak weil. Our mission 
here today is to instruct you in the history of 
that flag. Every young American should know, 
and know thoroughly, the story of this country’s 
chosen banner. 


New Hampshire—From the first settlement of 
the colonies flags were used in America. At 
different periods people came from various coun- 
tries of Europe to plant new homes on its soil. 
The flag of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Holland, Austria, Denmark, and Sweden, all 
waved in the free air of Columbia. But at length, 
the English flag became the dominant one. 


Massachusetts—A plain red flag was unfurled, 
in 1768, from the liberty pole in Boston, bearing 
upon it a paper inviting the people to rid the 
country of the British officers. At the beginning 
of the Revolution, banners of various designs were 


used by the patriots. Many of these were in- 
scribed with appropriate mottoes, such as ‘‘ Lib- 
erty and Union,’’ ‘‘An Appeal to Heaven,’’ ‘‘ Lib- 
erty or Death.’’ 


Connecticut—‘‘ Rattlesnake flags,’’ so called, 
were popular at the commencement of the trouble 
between the colonies and England. One of these 
flags had a yellow ground with the figure of a 
snake in its centre. Another had a ground of 
alternate red and blue stripes with the snake 
wriggling across it diagonally. Some rattlesnakes 
flags bore the legend ‘‘ Don’t Tread on Me.’’ 


Rhode Island—Another favorite device was that 
of the pine tree, used on many of the early Revo- 
lutionary banners. One pine tree flag displayed 
the green tree on a ground of pure white. The 
flag which tradition asserts was raised by the 
Americans at Bunker Hill showed a blue ground 
and white field, quartered by the red cross of 
St. George, and having a pine tree in one of the 
upper sections. 


New York—The famous ‘‘Cambridge Flag,’’ 
unfurled in 1776 over the patriot camp at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., had a groundwork of thirteen red 
and white stripes with a field of blue. ‘This field 
was divided into eight triangles by white stripes 
and in its center was placed the cross of St. 
George. 


New Jersey—On June 14, 1777, Congress 
adopted our national banner. It consisted of 
cight red and seven white stripes, and on its field 
of blue was a circle of thirteen white stars. Both 
stripes and stars were emblematical of the col- 
onies, the ‘‘old thirteen.’’ The unvarying suc- 
cess that has always followed where our flag has 
led, would go to prove that thirteen is a lucky 
and not an unlucky number. 


Pennsylvania—The first flag ordered by Con- 
gress was made by Mrs. Elizabeth Ross of Phila- - 
delphia, better known to us as Betsy Ross. For 
many years Mrs. Ross devoted herself to the work 
of making the American ensign. The name of 
Betsy Ross will be remembered as long as ‘‘Old 
Glory’’ continues to wave. 


Delaware—The star-spangled banner is said to 
have been designed by Washington, who is sup- 
posed to have borrowed the idea of the stars and 
stripes from his family coat of arms which dis- 
played them both. ‘The stars were arranged in 
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an anxious night fearful that the British would suc- 
ceed in capturing thestronghold. Imagine his de- 
light when the rays of the morning sun showed 
**Old Glory’’ still proudly waving over the fort. 
In ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ the author de- 
scribes what he actually witnessed. So the song is, 
properly, one chapter of the history of the 
flag. 


North Carolina—In March, 1818, Congress voted 
that the groundwork of. the flag should remain, 
forever, thirteen red and white stripes, and that 
a star should be added to the field for every new 
state admitted to the Union. The flag of 1818 
showed twenty stars on its azure field. 


South Carolina—Associated in our minds with 
the thought of our flag is that of the national 
symbol of liberty, the American eagle. Like the 
eagle, our country aspires to rise to the greatest 
heights. Like the eagle, it rejoices in its strength 
and knows not fear or cowadice. So long as we 
trust in God, so long as we struggle against op- 
pression, so long as we maintain freedom and 
equal rights for all, the American eagle will never 
have cause to droop his mighty pinions. 


Georgia—The flag of 1903: Since 1818 many 
new stars have been added to the field of blue. 
Over the pines of Maine, over the orange groves 
of Florida, from the peaks of the Rocky moun- 
tains, from the snow-capped hills of Alaska, from 
the heights of the Sierras, that flag is waving 
today. Today we know no East, West, North, 
or South. We are one grand indivisible nation, 
with one language and oue flag. 

Betsy Ross—And _ that is the ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ as it was years ago when my 
old hands were young and nimble and right will- 
ingly stitched the bars and set the stars for the 
government of the United States, then even more 
youthful than I was. 


flag 


Third Boy—And that is the flag of the Amers 
ican school children. The only flag to which 
they will ever yield allegiance. 


(School sings remaining verses of ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner.’’ Betsey Ross stands centre of 
front of stage. Colonies group themselves in 
semi-circle behind her. Goddess of Liberty ap- 
pears at rear of stage with upraised arms as if in- 
voking a blessing. Curtain falls.) 





the perpetuity of the 
Union. 


Maryland—In 1794, 
Vermont and Ken- 
tucky were added to 
the Union, and Con- 
gress voted that the 
flag should consist of 
fifteen stripes and 
fifteen stars. Such 
was the flag under 
which the Americans 
fought durizg the 
second war with 
England. 


a circle to symbolize 


table stores have sold 


years. I know 


Virgin ia—The 
beautiful song of the 
‘*Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ was. written 
during this war. Its 
author, Francis Scott 
Keyes, watched the 
bombardment of 
Fort McHenry by the 
enemy throughout an 
entire day. He spent 


one price. Thank you 
with substitutes.” 
25 cents everywhere. 
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There is no mistaking it. I 
knew you kept it; all the repu- 
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is always the same delicious, fragrant denti- 
frice, always does gratifying work and is always 
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Department of Ere 


pression. 





BY GRACE B. FAXON. 

Note.—This department will contain every month at least two 
selections, if not classic, well suited to the schoolroom, with a talk 
on how to recite them. Teachers are invited to send in a list of 
poems on which they would like to have talks. Attention will be 
paid to these lists, but patrons must remember that the copyright 
law forbids our printing many poems that are in daily use in the 
schoolroom, 

A gratifying interest is being shown in this department. A 
large number of requests for talks on certain poems has come in. 
We shall attend to this list as fast as time and space permit. In 
this month’s issue may be found two selections eminently suited 
to “Closing Day”’ or ‘Graduation Exercises.”’ 

MY COUNTRY. 
i. 


I love my country’s vine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 
Her sunshine and her storms; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air, 
In wild, fantastic forms. 


II. 


I love her rivers deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide, 
To seek the ocean’s breast; 

Her smiling fields, her flowery dales, 

Her shady dells, her pleasant vales, 
Abodes of peaceful rest. 


Ill. 


I love her forests dark and lone, 
For there the wild bird’s merry tone 
I hear from morn to night; 
And lovelier flowers are there, I ween, 
Than e’er in eastern lands were seen, 
In varied colors bright. 
IV. 
Her forests and her valleys fair, 
Her flowers that scent the morning air, 
All have their charms for me; 
But more I love my country’s name, 
Those words that echo deathless fame, 
The Land of Liberty! 


TALK. 


This poem is a stirring piece of patriotic en- 
thusiam, and as such requires a clear, ringing tone. 
The action work must be in harmony and sym- 
pathy with the enthusiasm. You may greatly add 
to the effect if a girl is chosen to recite it by 
draping her white gown with a large silk Ameri- 
can flag; or if a boy, he may wear either a sol- 
dier’s or a sailor’s uniform. With the first line 
the patriotic fervor involuntarily carries the 
right hand high right oblique, palm toward the 
face, eyes are the same. Almost every word is of 
equal importance in this sentence. Speak slowly 
with great sincerity. Let the voice fall at end of 
line one, it being a complete statement. On line 
two let both hands sweep front from waist-level, 
palms up. Color the word ‘‘gushing,’’ that is 
let the sound echo the sense. In this recitation 
look out that final letters and ings are given full 
value. On ‘‘sunshine’’’ carry hands ascending 
oblique, looking up smilingly. On ‘‘storms’’ 
bring hands in little way toward body, then carry 
again to oblique, but this time palms are out- 
ward. On line four the voice changes to a deeper 
pitch to express awe at the grandeur of the rocks, 
Pause after ‘‘rocks,’’ but not after ‘‘rear.’’ The 
left hand ascends slowly at left oblique, reaching 


end of gesture on the word ‘‘high.’’ The palm is 
outward. Carry hand still held high with wav- 
ing wrist movement to and fro to express ‘‘ wild, 
fantastic forms.’’ 


II. 


Take a step forward and change pitch of voice 
as is customary when beginning a new stanza. 
With line one carry right hand prone front and 
for second line repeat gesture with both hands. 
Hold through line three, but on the word 
‘‘breast’’ let the hands separate and be carried 
right and left to express breadth. Change tone 
on ‘‘Her smiling fields.’’ Let it express joy and 
let the face light up. Extend both arms front at 
shoulder level on ‘‘smiling fields,’’ repeat gesture 
but lower, say between shoulder and waist level, 
on ‘‘flowery dales.’’ For variety’s sake give 
rising inflection to ‘‘fields’’ and ‘‘dells,’’ falling 
to ‘‘dales’’ and ‘‘vales.’’ This rule is generally 
applicable to series of words or phrases. Repeat 
previous gesture on ‘‘shady dells,’’ but this time 
at shoulder level and at oblique, that is a little 
right and left of front; again repeat gesture on 
‘‘pleasant vales,’’ but a little lower, at between 
shuulder and waist level. In last line bring both 
hands outspread to chest. Hold a few seconds. 


III. 


Another step forward. Color ‘‘dark and lone,’’ 
to bring out the somberness of the scene. Both 
hands may be lifted at oblique front palms out- 
ward. Change the tone to a joyful one fora 
second line. You may drop one hand, and carry 
the other high at oblique, palm inward, to indicate 
‘‘bird.’’ Hold through the next line, with head 
tipped a little away from the hand that is raised. 
Let voice fall at end of line. With both hands 
descending low oblique indicate the ‘‘flowers;’’ 
palms are outward. Let enthusiasm ring in your 
voice, in your earnestness the head may shake on 
‘“‘T ween.’’ Keep voice up. Point with prone 
right hand out from shoulder for ‘‘eastern lands.’’ 
Hold to end of stanza. The pause after ‘‘seen’’ 
is but a very slight one. 

IV. 

A step forward and a change of tone; the man- 
ner is that of calm satisfaction and pleasure. I 
should recommend no gesture for the first three 
lines. Pay good attention to the pauses. Pause 
after ‘‘forests,’’ ‘‘valleys,’’ ‘‘fair,’’ ‘*flowers,’’ 
‘‘air,’’ ‘‘all,’’ ‘‘charms.’’ The falling inflection 
may be given to ‘‘forests,’’ ‘‘valleys,’’ ‘* flowers,’’ 
and ‘‘me.’’ Now comes the climax of the piece. 
Work up to it with the beginning of line four. 
Take a step forward. Let the impressiveness of 
your manner show the importance of what is com- 
ing. Your hands have been clasped low in front 
during the first three lines, perhaps, or they may 
have been hanging at sides. Carry one of them, 
the sight preferably, down front from shoulder 
to below waist level, palm up. This is the com- 
mun gesture of emphasis or affirmation. Pause 
after ‘‘more,’’ then give the rest of that line with 
great emphasis; every word has value. Repeat 
preceding gesture on ‘‘I love my country’s name.’’ 
Hold to ‘deathless fame’’ when let hand be carried 
high right oblique, palm toward face. Pause 
after ‘‘words.’’ Bring out ‘‘deathless fame’’ 
strongly, but do not use all your power on it for 
still stronger must be the words, ‘‘Land of 
Liberty.’’ The preceding gesture at high oblique 
may be used on these last words but with both 
hands. The eyes are raised. ‘This makes a fine 
impressive pose as the ending of an uncommonly 
beautiful patriotic poem. 

[The subscriber who forwarded it neglected to 
attach the author’s name. ] 

(Continued on page 36.) 





wHy 
GO TO “COLLEGE’ 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


outof you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within 
from two to six weeks’ tile for $3, or re- 
turn your money? I find POSITIONS, 
too. FREE OF CHARGE. Placed a young 
man in position as book-keeper for a rail- 
way company at $25 a week, on October 13, 
another on expert work for a silk manu- 
factory, at $30 a week,on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper 
for an advertising house at $15 a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can 
do as well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway New York 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


H were made to Civil Service 
14,983 Appointments places during the year ending 

June 30, 1902, This was 4,692 more than were appointed dur 
ing 1901, Excellent opportunities for young people. Hundreds 

of those whom we prepare by mail for the examinations are an- 
nually appointed. Full information about all government positions 
free. Write for our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of examina- 
tions. COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
222-23 Pa. Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C 
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ES .. Wi, : uae | 
Marcus Lucius Quinn, Mus. Doc., Ph. D. 


Who is revolutionizing existing methods in 
musical education, Etched from life by OTTO J, 
SCHNEIDER, the famous dry point artist. 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


Editor of “The Philistine,” after having our 
method tested in his shop and from personal 
visits to our School, puts it this way: 

“The Quintessence of Quinn lies in his ability 

tv teach music by correspondence,and so ex- 
plain the matter, that girls of ten, in Texas, who 
are pupils of his, have proven themselves able 
to compose and play Hungarian Rhapsodies 
and also read and play at sight any Ancient 
thing; he is the only man in America musically 
keyed in A sharp, and he lives in Chicago." 

If I did not know from tests, and from an 
intimate association with the greatest teachers 
and musicians that my method is the best way 
to study music, I need only to send a letter 
to my students to be overwhelmed with 
the most flattering statements, in praise of 
it—some of them from professionals and 
teachers in Conservatories. I shall be pleased 
to place this evidence in the hands of any one 
who has a sincere desire to study the most 
divine of arts. I cannot teach you to become 
} proficient without work, but if you are willing 
y to work, I can teach you in one year as much, 
and better, than you can learn in any Conser- 
; vatory in three to five years. 

I realize that the greatest success is for him 
who has what the world wants; I realize also 
that unless the world knows it, there is no 
success, so I propose to send my presenta- 
tion of the QUINN METHOD free to any one 
interested in Piano, Organ, Voice, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Fugue, Composition, Orchestra- 
tion, Phrasing, Design in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Musical forms, the Art of Teaching 
Music, and the Principles of Self Development. 
A request for this book does not obligate you, 
in any way, to enroll and become our student, 
but we want you to have this information 
because it is the best way we know of presenting 
ourclaims. WE KNOW and want you to know 
» what we know, then the responsibility is on 
you. Send today for ‘‘The Quinn Method."’ 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


: 624 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago 
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Lic-G WILSON 
BUSY WorRK CARDS, DRAWING, WRITING AND READING. 


NOTE.—This page may be pasted on card board and cut apart, making twelve cards. The eight upper cards may at first be given to the children with words attached, later the names of the 
object may be cut apart, following the dotted line, and the child may be required to match words and objects. 
Duplicates of this page on heavier paper for class use Ten Cents a Dozen or Two Dozen for Fifteen Cents tpaid. If desired, orders may be made up assorted, selecting from pages 32-33 
and 35. Pages 32 and 33 count as two pages, We cannot guarantee to fill orders for this page after two months from date of issue. Order by page number, naming mouth of issue. 
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Department of Expression. 
(Continued from page 34 ) 


JANE JONES. 


7. 
Jane Jones keeps talkin’ to me all the time, 
An’ says you must make it a rule 
‘l’o study your lessons ’nd word hard ’nd learn, 
An’ never be absent from school 
Remember the story of Elihu Burritt, 
An_ how he clum up to the top, 
Got all the knowledge ’at he ever had, 
Down in a blacksmithing shop. 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 
Mebbe he did— 
I dunno! 
O’ course what’s a-keepin’ me ’way from the top 
Is not never havin’ no blacksmithing shop. 


tf 
She said ’at Ben Franklin was awfully poor, 
But full of ambition an’ brains; 
An’ studied philosophy all his hull life, 
An’ see what he got for his pains! 
He brought electricity out of the sky, 
With a kite an’ a bottle an’ key, 
An’ we’re owing him more’n any one else 
For all the bright light ’at we see. 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 
Mebbe he did— 
I dunno! 
O’ course what’s allers been hinderin’ me 
Is not havin’ any kite, lightning, er key. 


III. 
Jane jones said Abe Lincoln had no books at all 
An’ used to split rails when a boy; 
An’ General Grant was a tanner by trade 
An’ lived way out in III’nuvis. 
So when the great war in the South first broke out 
He stood on the side o’ the right, 
An’ when Lincoln called him to take charge o’ 
things, 
He won nearly every blamed fight. 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 
Mebbe he did— 
I dunno! 
Still I aint’ to blame, not by a big sight, 
For I ain’t never had any battles to fight. 


IV. 
She said ’at Columbus was out at the knees 

When he first thought up his big scheme, 

An’ told all the Spaniards ’nd Italians too, 
An’ all of ’em said ’twas a dream; 
But Queen Isabella jest listened to him, 
’Nd pawned all her jewels o’ worth, 
’Nd bought him the Santa Maria ’nd said, 
‘Go hunt up the rest o’ the earth!’’ 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 
Mebbe he did— 
I dunno! 
O’ course that may be, but then you must allow 
They ain’t no land to discover jest now! 
—Ben King. 
TALK. 

This selection has been chosen as a ‘‘Closing 
Day’’ piece, as every program needs humor in it. 
Let the reciter be either a boy capable of im- 
personation, or one who naturally ‘‘looks the 
part.’’ Costume him in overalls or jumper, high 
boots, and broad straw hat. He should speak with 
a strong nasal twang or with a drawl. The hands 
are kept at the sides, fingers wide apart, or ner- 
vously picking at clothes or the boy may have 
knife and stick and whittle. Sometimes the 
thumbs may be put under arms. It is difficult to 
give any particular directions as to rendering such 
a piece, but the more eccentric looking, the 
‘‘gawkier’’ the reciter is, the funnier will be the 
piece. 





The Most Useful Traveling Companion ts One of 


JOHN HOLLAND’S FOUNTAIN PENS 


GENERAL LEW WALLACE, the famous author of 
Ben Hur, writes: “‘I find it a good, faithful tool.’ 
Honest all the way through, Fitted with: (1) John Holland’s 
celebrated gold pens; (2) John Holland’s patent‘ ‘elastic fissured’? 
feed; (3) John Holland’s patent ‘‘break proof’? cap. They r g 
assure easy graceful and natural writing and an even, steady 
flow of ink. Guaranteed to wear five years and to give perfect 
satisfaction or your money back on demand. We make over 
100 styles and sizes of Fountain Pens suited to every purpose. 
Tf your dealer won't supply you, REFUSE A SUBSTITUTE and get the original 
stamped JOHN HOLLAND. Write for free catalog, No. 46 D, and price list. 
The John Holland Gold Pen Co., Cincinnati, O. Est. 1841. 


JOHN HOLLAND maKxer 














Have you a little “FAIRY” in your home? 





We mean FAIRY SOAP, of course! 


Fairy Soap more than meets every requirement of the toilet and bath. It 
lathers freely, cleanses the pores, soothes the skin and imparts a delicate and 
refreshing odor. It is the purest white floating Soap on the market today. 5 cents & G@ 
at grocers’ and drug stores—each cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. 
FREE ! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents in stamps) and we will 

forward you a handsome collection of ten beautiful little ‘‘Fairy” subjects (one of which 
is shown above in reduced form), These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs and 
will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 934 inches by 1246 inches, FREE FROM 
ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 58, Chicago, 
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NO MONEY REQUIRED. 


ADIES DON’T spend money fora New Dress when 
youcan getone Free, We offer you this grand 
groans of securing absolutely Free 8 yards of Fine 

o 


ol Dress Goods, enough for a suit and well worth 
$5.00, forselling onlya doz. ofour NEVER-TEAR Skirt 
and Waist Supporters at 25cts.each. Thesimplestand most 
successful ce everinvented. Every lady thatsees them 
wants one. Can besoldinafew hours. Wesend them on 30 
days FREE TRIAL. Aspecial premium of a Handsome Gold 
Set Ring for those selling and sending money inside of 21 days. 
Don’t hesitate, but send today for full particulars. Thousands 
of ladies are being made happy. Address 


J. H. BRADNACK & CO., 


Dept. 5. STATIONA, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Standard Operators Can 
Do 15% More Work 
onthe Williams thanonanyotherTypewriter 

4 H to Agents in unoccupied 
Special Price territory. Trial machines 
SP SENt tO responsible parties 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 
London, 104 Newgate St, 210 Broadway, New York, 


































HAIR ON 
FACE 
INECK 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 





N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidently spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that 

the hair was completely removed. We named the 

new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sure results. Apply for a few min- 
utes and the hair disappears as if by magic. It 

Cannot Fail. Ifthe growth be light, one applica- 

tion will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the 

beard or growth on moles, may req twoor more 

pny ao and without slightest injury or un- 

pleasant feeling when applied or ever afterw: 

Modene suyersedes electrolysis. 

Used by people of refinement, and recome- 
mended by all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety polepans 

securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 

nd money by letter, with your full address writ- 

ten plainly. Postage stamps taken. 

Local and General Agents Wanted 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 110 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
8a We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 
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Bring out ‘‘Jane Jones’’ well. <A slight pause 
after it. The next three lines are almost a mon- 
otone. The voice takes a little higher pitch on 
line five. Bring out ‘‘he’’ in line six. In line 
nine emphasize ‘‘honestly.’’ This same line 
occurs in each verse and you may give a different 
inflection each time. Give the next two little 
lines slowly as in contemplation. Brighten up 
on the last two lines. 


LY: 
‘Ben Franklin’’ is the most important of the 
first line. Give ‘‘awfully’’ and ‘‘poor’’’ equal 
value. In line four emphasize ‘‘he.’’ If you 


like you may make an awkward gesture skyward 
on ‘‘out of the sky.’’ Let a shade of complaint 
enter the tone on the last two lines. 


TEE 
‘* Abe Lincoln’’ and ‘‘ books’’ may be well brought 
out, likewise ‘‘General Grant’’ and ‘‘tanner’’ in 
line three. Push back the hat and scratch the 
head on the ‘‘Mebbe he did—lI dunno!’’ in this 
verse. 


RY. 


Pronounce ‘‘Italians’’ Eye-tal-yans. In fact 
give as ludicrous pronunciations as you can. Do 
not sound ‘‘ings.’’ Give an awkward wave of the 
hand on ‘‘Go hunt up,’’ etc. A boy with a good 
sense of humor will put his own individual touches 
into this piece which will be better than any that 
might be suggested. 





Picnic Time. 


Its June agin, and in my soul I feel the fillin’ joy 

That’s sure to come this time o’ year to every lit- 
tle boy; 

For, every June, the Sunday schools at picnics may 
be seen, 

Where ‘‘fields beyont the swellin’ floods stand 
dressed in livin’ green;’’ 

Where little girls are skeered to death with spi- 
ders, bugs and ants, 

An’ little boys get grass-stains on their go-to- 
meetin’ pants. 

It’s June ag’in, an’ with it all what happiness is 
mine— 

There’s goin’ to be a picnic, an’ I’m goin’ to jine! 


One year I jined the Baptists, an’ goodness! how 


it rained! 

(But grampa says that’s the way ‘‘baptizo’’ is ex- 
plained. ) 

And once I jined the ’Piscopils an’ had a heap o’ 
fun— 


But the boss of all the picnics was the Presbyteriun! 

They had so many puddin’s, sallids, sandwidges, 
an’ pies, 

That a feller wisht his stummick was as hungry as 
his eyes, 

Oh, yes, the eatin’ Presbyteriuns give yer is so 
fine . 

That when they have a picnic, you bet I’m _ goin’ 
to jine! 

But at this time the Methodists 
claims on me, 

For they’re goin’ to give a picnic on the 21, D. V., 

Why should a liberal Universalist like me object 

To share the joys of fellowship with every friendly 


have special 


sect? 

However het’rodox their articles of faith elsewise 
may be, 

Their doctrine of fried chickin is a savin’ grace 
to me! 


So on the 21st of June, the weather bein’ fine, 
They’re goin’ to give a picnic, and I’m goin’ to 
jine! 








Delightful After Bathing. A L: After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the plexion. 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUN- 
BURN, and all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered 
and sweaty feet it has no equal, Removes all odor of 
pe Get MENNEN’S (the original), a little higher 

in price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but thera 

ts a reason for tt. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J, 
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THE POCKET 
MANICURE 


Trims, files, shapes, and cleass, and keeps the sails in perfect 
qundilon A ceaniale cantons Sor Gah, Goma, an aalkae 


Silver steel, nickel-plated. Sent pai 
on receipt be price ff your dealer fete. 25c. 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 531 S. Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 



















Allen’s Fountain Brush 
and Bath Outfit 


Friction, Shower and M Combined. The 
only eens, Bath Brush that at one operation thoroughly 
cleanses the skin, imparting a healthy tone and glow, and 
puts one in a condition to resist colds, la-grippe and ali 
contagious and infectious diseases. Furnished either for 
bath tub connection, or with our fountain and Safety Port- 
able Floor Mat. Enabling one to take a perfect spray and 
frictional bath in any room. With this outfit one is inde- 
pendent of the bath room, as a better bath can be taken 
with two quarts of water, than with a tub-full the old way. 





nsures a clear complexion, bright eyes, rosy cheeks, cheer- 
ful spirits, sound sleep. Should be in every home, and every 


travelers trunk or . Full outfit No. 2, consisting of 
Fountain Brush ; Pt ... Hs. rubber hot water bag; bath 
fountain and syringe and safety mat. Price @5.50. 
are making from #2 to 675 per week 
Agents selling these outfits. Send for FREE 
klet, “‘The Science of the Bath,” prices and terms, 


THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 404 Erie St., Toledo, 0. 








Fora good, active agent we will pay you 


427 Erie St., 


Teachers 2 Hie'aiss ire. 0, 
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ONTAINS 


FIGPRUNE CEREA 


This health beverage is coniposed of the wonderful 

fruits and grains of California—54 per cent of figs 

one prwnes — per cent of a Ae all their 
ourishing, invigorating and heal 

ties retained. ” = 


Get ae At ¥e send us peers. and 

1 eend you a liberal sample free, and a 
beautifully illustrated booklet of the famous 
ta Clara Valley. 

FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO. 
257 Market St. ‘ese San Jose. Cal 
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RADE MARK 


L| ID COURT 
PLASTER 
Heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted 
Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, 
Callous Spots, etc., etc. 


coatingon the sensitive parts will 
et ei the feet from being chafed or 
listered by new or heavy shoes. 
applied with a brush and immediate- 
ly dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
colorless waterproof coating. 


MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, 
BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc. 


are all liable to bruise, scratch, or scrape 
their skin. “NEW SKIN’’ will heal these 
injuries, will not wash off, and after it 
is one the injury is forgotten, as 
“NEW SKIN”’ makes a temporary new 
EPT I skin until the broken skin is healed 
cu §6«under it. EACH. 
SR mM) Pocket Size (Size of Illustration) 10c. 
Nea taaeus Family Size «= es e = 28. 
“@ 20z.Botls. (for SurgeonsandHospitals 50c 

At the Druggists, or we will 
mail a package’ anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of price. 


y Douglas Mfg. Co. Dept. 9 


Mi BW 107 Fulton Street, New York. 








Electrical Engineering Taught hy Mail 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 

“Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?’ 
The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities for 
advancement. Asan additional help in theirstudies, new 
students enrolling in the full Electrical Engineering 
Courses are furnished with an Electrical Reference Li- 
brary. Weteach Electrical Engineering, Electric Light- 
ing, Electric Railways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam 
Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your home by 
mail. Institute endorsed by Thos. A. Edison and others. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
Dept. Q, 242 West 23dSt., - - New York. 
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>For Sale U.S. Land Scrip : 
» For location of vv Land in any amount without resi- 


) dence thereon. I .<0 BUY SAME, AND » 
? BUY AND SELL CITY AND SCHOOL BONDS ‘ 


y) and other high grade 4 to 6 per cent investment securities. a 
» 








KEAN, 132 J. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Jose, From the Philippines. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 
OVER THE OCEAN. 

We are going away over the ccean, towards the 
sunset, today; for little Jose lives far away in the 
West, across the wide Pacific, on a_ beautiful, 
large tropical island. It is a long, long voyage 
that we must take, but there are so inany wonder- 
ful new things to see on our journey that it will 
seem only too short. It will not be a rough voy- 
age, either, for the ‘‘Pacific’’ means the peaceful 
ocean, you remember, and the twenty-two days it 
takes to make the trip will be so pleasant that 
you can stay on deck all day, watching whole 
tribes of flying fish, or now and then a_ porpoise, 
or the flight of a stately albatross. 


THE ISLANDS. 

Yonder, under the Southern Cross, purple 
islands rise at last from the sea. We are almost 
in port now, for those are the Philippine Islands. 
The Philippine archipclago consists of from 600 to 
1200 islands—some of them so small that they are 
not counted in the groupat all. Vegetation is very 
luxuriant, and many wonderful kinds of wood are 
found here. Cocoanuts, oranges, bananas, pine- 
apples, mangoes, and other fruits abound. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 

No dangerous wild animals roam here, but 
monkeys, antelopes, birds, etc., find a peaceful 
home. There are fowls in plenty. But dogs 
and cats are few, and of a poor kind. And the 
only horse is a tough little pony. 

THE WATER BUFFALO. 

Instead of a horse, the people use the caraédac, 
or water-buffalo, for plowing in the rice-fields, or 
drawing heavy loads. 


THE CLIMATE. 

There are three seasons, the cold, the hot, and 
the wet. The climate is described by the Spanish 
proverb, ‘‘Six months of dust, six months of mud, 
six months of everything.’* The cold season is dry 
and begins with November and ends about March. 
March, April, May and June are the hot months, 
May being the hottest month of the year. In 
June the rainy period begins. 


THE TYPHOON AND THE EARTHQUAKE 
There are two drawbacks to enjoymen: in this 
region—the typhon, a kind of big clyclone, and 
the earthquake, on account of which tall buildings 
being unsafe, are not possible, and even low-built 
ones are not always safe. 
LUZON. 

Jose lives on the island of Luzon. Jts area is 
equal to that of Ohio and it is 340 miles long 
through the main part. It is a tropical island 
and you will find volcanoes on it, some dead but 
others alive; and lofty moutains and strange lakes. 

MANILA. 

Jose lives in the pleasant city of Manila, the 
capital of the Philippines, on the island of Luzon 
at the mouth of the Pasig River. It is almost 
surrounded by water. 

THE SIGHTS. 

While we visit Jose, he will take us to ‘‘see the 
sights,’’ of course. We will drive and walk 
round the city on the Luneta, the most cele- 
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‘Suppose I Die”’ 


We have helped the people to answer that question for half 
a century or more; to make provision for their survivors, 
We do more: We assist men in making provision for their old 
age, when the money-producing power is waning. Get our 
free booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why.” It brushes cob- 
webs from the brain. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
921-923-925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 




















<> AGENTS EARN 


$75 10 5250 nel 


SELLING 
NOVELTY 
KNIVES 


Every person a possible customer. 
Best of materials and work- 

manship. our name, address 
and emblems of societies, photos, etc., 
beneath handles, any other advan- 
tages make large and rapid sales. We 

want agents everywhere. commis- 
sion paid. Exclusive territory. Send for cat- 
alogueandterms. Write quick for territory. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 38 Bar St., Canton, O 


LA TAUGHT 


BY MAIL 


You can learn law at home as well as in a University by the 
unique and successful methods employed by the Columbian Cor- 
respondence College. This is one of the oldest and largest cor- 
respondence schools in the United States, and has made its repu- 
tation on the thoroughness and exhaustive character of its work. 
In law we give the most complete course ever offered by the 
correspondence method. We use the same text books that are 
used in the leading universities, carry the student through the 
regular university work, drilling him in the drafting of all kinds 
of legal documents and enabling him to pass the Bar Examina- 
tion in any state in the Union. The work is madecso plain that 
the student can carry it on without difficulty during his leisure 
hours. All books required loaned free for the first year. Tuition 
in easy payments. At the completion vf the course we grant a 
degree of LL. B. Our Law Department is conducted by the Hon. 
Chas. A. Ray, Ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
who is assisted by a corp of able instructors, Send for a cata- 
logue of our Law Department and carefully investigate our sys 
tem of giving instructions by mail. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
223-25 Penna. Ave., 8. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The first dining 
car in the world, 
the “‘Delmonico,”’ 
was run by the 
Chicago & Alton 
in 1868. Then 
the ‘‘Alton’’ was 
the best dining 
car line because it 
was the only one. 
To-day it is the 
best dining car 

' line because it is 


Dye 
ena mm The Only Way” 


PEOPLE YOU MEET IN THE DINING CAR. 
@\. Pictures of an American Prince, an old maid, a 
\ drummer, a pretty girl, a farmer, and other 
types, are contained in a booklet, which will 
be sent fora two-cent stamp. Address 
\ Geo. J. Charlton, Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. 
\ ~_ Chicago, I1s., who also has on hand 
a sg Fencing Girl calendars at 25 cents 
y eac 
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There is Beauty 


in every Jar. 






Is the one essential to a 
perfect complexion. It is 
not greasy, but is the nat- 
ural tonic food for the skin, 
MILK WEED CREaM gives 
that delightful and healthy 
drilliancy to the skin be- 
cause it feeds, stimulates 
and nourishes the glands 
and tissues. 

it removes tan, freckles Soa 
sunburn and all skin dis- 
Siguremente by simply making the skin healthy. For 
of the popularity and efficiency of MILK WEED CREAM, 
we can refer you to the toilet tables of the most beautiful 
women in America. There is beauty in every jar. 


Improves Bad Complexions 
Preserves Good Complexions 

























Price, 50 cents a jar at druggists, or by mail prepaid. 


Free—Send a stamp for a 1 
the Education of Edith eee 


FRED’K F. INGRAM & CO,, 65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 















One pair of these rubber heels 
will outwear two pairs of leather 
heels, and give ten times more 
comfort. They are the heels of 
health, the kind that last, and 
the only heels made of brand- 
new rubber. They save the back, 
save the nerves, save the wearer 
and make walking a delight. 
Every lady should wear them. 
Price, 35 cents and a trifle for 
attaching. All dealers or the 
makers, O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 

Lowell, [iass. 








Rubber Heels 
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,<HEADACHE 


4 Sour Stomach 
A Sallow Complexion 


“ All proceed from imperfect digestion. It’s easy to 
acquire PERFECT digestion by using 


: 

x 

4 
Murray’s : 
Charcoal 
a 

: 
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Tablets. 


At all druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 25c. 
per box. 


FREE. In order to prove to all sufferers from stomach 

disorders of any nature, the rare merit of these tablets, a 

¥% full size 25c. box will be mailed free at once, to anyone 

¥ sending name, address and 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
Only one box, once, to one person. 


: A. J. DITMAN, 21 Astor House, N. Y. : 
BERRAAAARAAARANY BRS ARANFARRARAARAAS ’ 





brated promenado of Manila (though sadly changed 
since the Spanish war), a lovely pleasure ground 
by the old sea wall. And we must stop in one of 
the way side restaurants for a real native meal for 
only two cents! Manila of today differs from the 
Manila of a few years ago, and the war made 
great ravages. The beautiful Botanical Gardens 
were destroyed by the Spaniards in the war, as 
were the bridge across the Pasig, and many of the 
old buildings and relics. 


ALONG MANILA STREETS. 

Notice the funny little Chinese shops. There 
are many Chinese in these islands. And see how 
low the houses are! In old Manila there are few 
buildings more than two stories high, for the 
earthquakes are so destructive here. 

A TRIP TO A VOLCANO LAKE. 

Jose will be sure to take you to see Lake Bom- 
bon, for that is a strange place. It is nearly south’ 
of Manila, about forty-five miles from the city. 
There is a live volcano in the middle of the lake. 
The name of the volcano is Taal, and it is about 
1,000 feet high. We will ride here in Jose's 
carromata. 

THE MARKETS. 

A Manila market is a busy place, for it is both 
a market andarestaurant. We will buy (as the 
natives do, all day long) a little bowl of ‘‘chow,’’ 
oraslab of slimy, sticky looking paste called 
dulce (sweet), wrapped in a piece of banana leaf. 
Dirt and flies abound, and on every side are 
baskets of fish, fresh, smoked or dried, in broad, 
flat baskets; vegetables of many kinds, many of 
them familiar to us, and many varieties of fruits. 

A NATIVE HUT. 

Yonder is a typical native house, a nipa hut, of 
tight bamboo frame-work lashed together with 
bamboo cording. ‘The walls are of woven strips 
of bamboo, and the roof is a dense and massive 
thatch of the nipa palm. It is a well-ventilated 
hut, and the roof is water-tight, but the little | 
house may blow away in a gale. 

JOSE'S HOME. 

Jose’s home is of the better class, for his 
father is a_ well-to-do planter. The tiny 
garden is fenced in with reeds, and is a par- 
adise of flowers and trees. The latter, for 
nine months of the year, almost support the 
family, for there are palms, mango, orange, lanzon, 
santol and banana trees closely crowded round the 
house. The first story of a Filipino house is not 
lived in because of the dampness and snakes. It 
is used for cattle, or sometimes, the servants. The 
body of Jose’s house is raised about six feet from 
the ground, and mounted on thick pieces of stone. 
This allows for a circulation of air, and so makes 
the house cooler in the hot season. 


ON THE CAHIDA. 

Mounting a wide stairway connecting the house 
with the ground, we reach the broad piazza _ front- 
ing th> street. It is called the cahida. Here 
the family live, almost out of doors. The sides 
of the cahida are formed of sliding windows com- 
posed of small square panes of mother-of-pearl, 











opaque to the heat but admitting the light. 
Jose’s father always offers sugared dainties and 
cigarettes to his guests, and here all sit and eat and | 
smoke. 
INSIDE THE HOUSE. 

Beyond the cahida is a large room with walls of 
windows and with sliding doors. The furniture 
consists of chairs and tables. Where there is a 
chance for it, the walls are covered with cloth, 
and there is 2 handsomely embroidered tablecover 
on the large table. Bric-a-bric arranged in scrolls, | 
a crystal chandelier in the centre, and a small | 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Photographic 
Perfection 


is attained by making your negatives on 


ANSCO: 
The New Daylight Load- 
ing Film, 


and your prints on 


CYKO: 
The Paper That Prints at Night. 
ANSCO and CYKO have no Peers in Keeping 


Quality and in Latitude of Exposure 
and Development. 


CYKO Manual and ANSCO Booklet 
Sent on Application. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Atlas Block, Chicago. 
































Unlike any toilet cream ; contains neith- 
er grease nor glycerine, and nothing 
harmful. Softens skin, cleanses pores, 
removes impurities, 


Handsome Sample Jar Free 


For sale by drug- 
gists and all deal- 





Rubber Complexion 
ers in toilet arti-| Bulb Price 
cles. Price 60c. or| May be 50c. 
1 a jar. used 
Send forfree |°°. 


ad- 
van- 
Either article tage 
postpaid — of with the cream. 
price, 


Pompeian Mfg. Co., 97 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


booklet. 














PRICES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS\ 


m $1.00 VAPOR Bars Castnet, $2.25 each 
fey $5.00 QuaksR ** = 50 each 
i~ y re e 6.10 each 


10.00 

mai $1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65e 

Pp Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
yeh te all  quakers."_ Write 
or our New Catalogue. Specia! 
m 60-Day Offer. Don’t miss it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
Prices to agents, salesmen, 
managers. Hustlers getting rich. 
Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg. Co., 97 World Bldg., Cincinnati, ©. 












Be Beautiful 
BOX SENT FREE 


This new preparation removes 
Blackheads, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blotches, etc.,makes the skin soft, 
clear and beautiful. It is nota face 
powder,cream,cosmetic,or bleach, 
and it contains no oil, grease, paste 
or poisons of any kind, but is a 
purely vegetable discovery and 
leaves the skin clear, soft and vel- 
vety. Anyone sending their name 
and address and 4c. to cover pos- 
tage to Mrs. Jorephine LeBlare 
107 Hall Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., will 
receive a free package of this 
wonderful beautifier in a plain 
sealed wrapper by mail prepuid. 











Two Practical Lessons in Sewing. 


BY MAY COPELAND. 
Instructor of Sewing, Arlington, Mass. 
THE BUTTONHOLE. 

We have found it helpful in taking 
up this often much dreaded piece of 
work to outline it in the following 
manner: 

There are five steps in making a 
buttonhole: first measure and cut; 
second, bar; third, overcast; fourth, 
work; fifth, finish. The barring is 
often done after the overcasting by 
experienced workers, but we have 
found it easier for beginners to man- 
age those loose threads if they are 
made first and held in place by the 
overcasting stitches. This work may 
be made a class exercise for a time by 
using the blackboard and_ giving 
directions that all may follow. 

Drawing a line or lines to represent 
the buttonhole, mark the right hand 
end 1 and the left hand end 2. (See 
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Fig. 1.) Theclass must try. to re- 
member that each different step begins 
at the right hand end. Every mem- 
ber will not do this, of course, and 
confusion will follow later for some 
as in other work. Each girl has been 
furnished with a strip of cloth folded 
on a lengthwise thread toa width of 
about two inches. Points are made 
an inch apart, long, and a quarter of an 
inch from the folded edge to mark the 
position of buttonholes, to be cut one 
at a time by the teacher with a_but- 
tonhole scissors. If a second row of 
points be made to mark the other 
ends of the buttonholes, greater reg- 
ularity will be secured. Three-fourths 
of an inch is a good measure for the 
buttonholes. 

When ready to start the work, the 
buttonhole strip.is to be placed on left 
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forefinger with its folded edge toward 
the left or the knuckle, with the open- 
ing to be worked lying lengthwise 
along the finger. Turning the strip 
over, the thread is fastened without a 
knot on the wrong side at end 1. 
Again bringing the strip into the first 
position, the thread is brought up to 
the right side at a point we may call 
a. Mark this on blackboard model. 
The needle is then inserted at a point 
just below left end of opening and 
level with point a, and brought out 
ata point c above. It is then in- 
serted at d and brought out at a, and 
the first movement repeated, making 
two bars, one over the other, on each 
side. As the needle comes out at a 
it is in position for the next step— 
overcasting. (Fig. 1.) 

The overcasting is carried along 
over the bars to the end 2 and there 
the stitches are made very shallow, 
tight, and close, which rounds out 
the end desirably. The overcasting 
is then continued to end 1 and the 
thread is carried down under this end 
and brought out again at @ where it 
isin position to take up the next 
step—working. (Fig. 2.) 

In each step of the work when the 
end 2 is reached the strip must nat- 
urally be turned on the finger and the 
last half or second side completed 
with the folded edge in the opposite 
direction on the finger; but the girls 
soon see that when the end 1 has been 
reached again, the strip must be 
turned back and the thread carried 
under the end and brought out again 
at a; so that each new step, except- 
ing that of the little finish, is started 
with the strip in the first position— 
fold toward the left. 

Holding the work in this position, 
the needle is now placed back of, and 
at right angles with, lower edge, well 
up to the end, and the point brought 
out about a sixteenth of an inch from 
the edge. The needle may be kept 
steady by bracing it from beneath 
with the left thumb. ‘Taking the 
thread where it is double, near the 
eye of the needle, it is carried under 
the point of the needle toward the 
left and the thread drawn through the 
cloth with an upward motion, tighten- 
ing the little knot or purl thus made 
on the edge of the opening. (Fig .3). 

When the end 2 is reached, we try 
to keep the rounded effect by making 
the the stitches again shallow and 
close, sometimes drawing the purl 
away from the edge of opening for a 
few stitches to increase this appear- 
ance. 

This stitch is continued round the 
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MOUNTAINS 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 





A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea level 
in northeastern Pennsylvania ; 
splendid roads; modern hotels. 
describing this region and containing a fascinating love story 


dry, cool and invigorating; 
A beautifully illustrated book 


entitled ‘ For Reasons of State,” sent on receipt of 5 cents in postage 


stamps. 
soad, New York City. 


Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
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2000 Revolutions a 
Minute! 


FAN $1.50 


Tleasurement 10 in. 
Throws air equal to any 
$15 electric fan. 


RUNS BY WATER 


Can be connected in any 

room or to any spigot. 
Fed by 1-16 inch Hole 
Descriptive Circular 
“K” free on request. Agents Wanted. 


DELAWARE RUBBER CO., 
631 Market St., = - Philadelphia, Pa, 
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DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 


Booklets gras our mt pe plan for soateies 
the large rest and profits of legi: 

ing, oiland smelteri nvestments, sub. blanks, f full 
particulars, etc., sent free on application. 
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PAINFUL PREGNANCY 
isthe lot of untold thousands of women, who 
could escape the pain and nausea by wearing 


TheNatural BodyBrace 


IT CURES 


FemaleWeakness 








who wear it. 
Eureka, Calif. 


Jan. 
tol nha shear 
3 a. ti) \ 
does f tural | Bods Saco 
oes for pregnant women. 
swollen veins 1 t brings relief ine tantly. Mrs. 4 
Write for Our FREE BOOK 
bay ir oy wy wom _ many teetimonials, Address 
jatural Body Brace Box 164, . 
Howard O. Rash, ine” — 
We make braces for all purposes. Write us your needs. 


tkabe HAIR SWITCHES. 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS, 
2 oz. 20 inches, “1:36 | 3 oz. 24 inches, @2.25 














20z. 22 inches, 1.25 | 344 oz. 26inches, 3.25 
2% oz. 22inches, 1.40} 40z. 28inches, 4.00 
Remit five cents for postage. 

All short stem, three strands. Send sample lock 
of hair. We can match perfectly any hair. All orders 
filled promptly. Money refunded if desired. Ilu- 
strated Catalogue of Switches, WIGS, Curls, Ban: 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. We send switches by 
mail on approval, to be’ paid for when received, if 
returned to us by mail. a order- 


RTS SPECIALTY C 
THE OLD, RELIABLE HAIR 600DS One 
112—14 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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New Yorkers Do. 


Superb Catalogue costs nothing 
—Saves much, Write for it today. 


SUITS AND SKIRTS 
Made to Your Own Measure. 


Metropolitan Fine Apparel Co., 
Flatiron Bld. 950 B’way New York 


At NEw YORK PRICES 










The delightful country of health- 
giving, dry air and inspiring 
scenery is the ideal place for a 


Summer 
Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for 
rest, recreation or sport, abound- 
ing in good hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s 
means. Excursion tickets will be 
sold at very low rates. Only one 
night en route from Chicago. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklets on application at 
your nearest ticket agent or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, 

Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. RYey 

ese 22 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


en 9 ee) 
REAL ESTATE WANTED 


For Hundreds of Cash Buyers. 


The names and addresses of these Cash Bu; you can get in full in 
our monthly U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. These cash buyers are 
located throughout the United States and Canada. Get our Journal 
and write tothem, and sell your property yourself. If the buyers’ 
addresses are not in our Journal,we will refund yourmoney. Yearly 
subscriptions $1.00, The first Journal may make or save you Many 
dollars in buying or selling. Sample Journals 25 cents each, 


U.S. Real Estate Journal, 58 House Block, Ilion, N.Y. 


We Will Start You 


in a permanent influential business that will make 
for you more money and more friends than you ever 
had before. Be your own boss. No matter what 
you are doing write us if you wish to earn more 
money. Westartonly one in each locality. We 
supply everything. Write to-day, to-morrow may 
be too late. Address, The Lycosite Co., Dept. D, 
3831 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONEY FOR SPARE TIME, 


can be earned by writing tor the press. Our business 
is to sell short-stories, feature articles, sketches and 
essays on a commission basis, No fee unless sale is 
effected. MSS. Syndicated. Instruction given by 
mail in Short-story writing, News Correspondence 
or Reportorial Work. MSS. edited, revised, and 
typewritten. Teachers and others who have taste or 
talent for writing should send _ for our free booklet 
“Journalism asa Vocation.” Tells how to start right. 
Send for it today. Address, United Press Syndi- 
cate, 687 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


GOLD COPPER and 
ASBESTOS Proper- 


ties in California, that can be reached any day from 
San Francisco. Send for Prospectus and full infor- 
mation of our proposition in mines that will dupli- 
cate the wonderful opportunities that have made 
millionaire fortunes. Over 200,000 shares already 
purchased by California teachers. Address, 


CALVIN ESTERLY, 
517-18 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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on the finger this time, three short 


the opening and four  buttonhole 
stitches are worked on these after the 
manner of making a loop for a hook. 
This little finish, though, must be 
flat and firm, and hold together the 
two sides of the opening. 

A MATCHED PATCH. 


After making a cotton hemmed-on 
patch, the girls are ready to try the 
more difficult work of an over-handed 
patch on colored material having 
figures or stripes to be matched. 

Each one has a piece of material 


of which a hole has been roughly 


























FIGURE 5. 


made. Following directions, a small 
threads of the material, and creased 
sharply. Each corner is marked by a 
pin or just the pin hole is used if the 
cloth is stiff enough to show it. In- 
serting the scissors in the hole, a cut 
is made to each corner of the square, 
and this extra cloth is folded away on 
the creases to the wrong side. These 
pieces are then cut down to the width 
of ordinary seams. (See Fig. 5.) 

The cloth with this opening is 
laid on another piece of the material 
and an exact match is found. One 
side at a time is then folded along the 
line that marks this matching and 
this edge and that of the hole are 
overhanded together. When this has 
been dune, and any extra cloth 
trimmed down to even edges, these 




















FIGURE 6. 
edges are all overcast. The wrong 
side presents the appearance seen in 
Fig. 6. 

In this kind of patch a piece has 
| actually been fitted. into the cloth, 
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second side; and, when the point @| which, after careful pressing is not 
is reached, without turning the work easily detected. 


: | ° 
stitches are taken across the end of of sewing. 


four or five inches square in the centre | 


square is folded about the hole on) 


‘ 
These patches are 
| 


| made in the sixth grade, second year | 


as | 





Food Lessons in Elementary Schools. 





BY EMELINE E. TORREY. 


Instructor of Cooking, Winthrop School, Boston | 
Mass. : 

This morning, girls, we are going to | 
have a lesson on wheat, the grain | 
which ranks first in importance as a| 
| bread maker, though we shall not use| 


| it in bread making until next week, as | 
| I want vou to take time enough this | 





week to study the grain itself and| 
the varieties of flours made from it | 
|Mmost commonly in use. I[ asked you 
to find out for me something about 
the raising of the wheat. Where are 
the great wheat-raising sections of | 
the United States, Mary? ‘‘ The states | 
on either side of the Mississippi river, 
from Minnesota to Kentucky and Ten- | 
nessee, while Pennsylvania and West- 
ern New York on the east, and Cali- 
fornia and Oregon on the Pacific, help 
to make our country the wheat-pro- | 


ducing country of the world.’* It is 
|not a native of North America but 
| was brought here by Columbus. It is 


the oldest of the cereals, and no one 
is quite sure where it was first grown, 
but its native home is believed to| 
have been in Asia, probably in the | 
fertile valley of the Euphrates, and 
from thence carried to other parts of 
the world. 

Here is a picture of a sheaf of 
| wheat. Has any girl ever been in the 
;}country in the early fall or late sum- 
mer when the wheat is ripe? Several 
|of you have, how did you know, Katie, 
the wheat was ripe? ‘‘By its bright 
golden color.’" What does the farmer 
do with his ripe wheat, Nellie? ‘‘He 
| reaps and binds it.’’ On the small 
‘farms this is still done by hand, but 
on large farms they use a machine 
‘which reaps and binds at the same 
time. Is the farmer now through 
| with his work, Hattie? ‘‘ No, after the 
‘wheat is dried he still has to thresh 
|it, that is, separate the grain from 

its outside straw-like husks, this is 
}so done by amachine.’’ Emily seems 
ito want to tell us something different 
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BE One Voillar CORSETS 
Give the latest Long. straight Back Effect. 
Are made on Smart, Stunning Models of up-to-date 
Figures, correct and very stylish. Worn by more 
ladies in all stations of life than any other make, 
because they are the only One Dol'ar Corsets 
that in every way equal those costing $2 and $3. 
Any Seure periods fitted. 

trial will convince you. 


We sold more One Dollar Corsets during 1904 
than any other maker in the world. Send for Cat- 
alogue. All dealers sell Globe Corsets. If yours 
can’t supply you, send us his nameand One Dollar, 
and we will forward any corset, style, size and 


color, you order, free of expense. 
Globe Corset Co., Worcester, Mass. ff 











, PET 
27¢ ARATE R 
At 27c @ yd. rocs,5, ot. hen. ot 


New floral design; red, green or wine background 
with handsome contrasting colors in floral design. 


NO BETTER WEARING CARPET MADE. 
« Seud us this ad., state whether 
Our Offer: you wish red, green or wine 
ground and number of yards wanted, enclose 27 
cents per yard, and we will send the carpet to 
‘ou a a the understanding that if you do not 
nd it perfectly satisfactory and about one-half 
the price charged by dealers in your town, you 
can return it to us at our expense and we will 
immediately return your money, together with 
any freight or express charges paid by you. 


Big Carpet Samples Free ! 


If you want to see samples before ordering, cut 
this ad. out and send to us and we will send you 
at once our COMPLETE CARPET CATALOGUE 
of everything in Brussels; Velvet, Axmin- 
ster, also all wool and half wool Ingrains 

and Granite Carpets, Art Squares, Rugs, etc. 

and all at prices heretofore unknown. The 
catalogue also explains how all samples are 
furnished free. Catalogue is free, write for 

it. Address, 











about the threshing. ‘‘ Last summer on 
my grandfather’s farm in Nova Scotia 
|I saw the men threshing but they did | 
not have a machine.’’ Tell us what you | 
|saw. ‘‘They put the grain on the barn 
floor, and opened the big doors wide 
tu let the wind sweep through, then 
they stood on each side of the sheaves 
| of grain, and with flails, two sticks 
fastened together with a_ piece of 
| leather, like a hinge, they beat the 
|grain, breaking the outside husks, 
which were so light, that when they 
had separated the straw from the chaff 


CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. Itis alocal 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870, and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 
Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send for the 
= book on catarrh ever published. Mailed 
ree. 

DR. SYKE’S SURE CURE CO., 


Department B. 


18 So. Leavitt St., Chicage, Ill, 








and wheat and then thrown the wheat 








and chaff into the air with a shovel, 
the wind carried the chaff away and 
left the heavy wheat at their feet.’’ 
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Grand Rapids a 


SECTIONAL Steg 
BOOK-CASES RZ 


Are the “Standard of the World” 
for quality They received the 
Gold Medals—the high- 
est awards—at both the 
Pan-American and Charle- 
ston Expositions, They 
cost more to make but by 
buying direct from us (the 
makers) the cost to you is 
about the same as other 


kinds, 

buys this 
$14.0 “Macey” 
Book-Case No. 107-B ex- 
actly as illustrated (except 
the statuary and books), 
made of quarter-sawed 
oak, finely figured and 
polished, sent “On Ap- 
proval,” Freight Pre- 
paid east of the Miss. and 
north of Tenn. (points be- 
yond equalized), to be re- 
turned at our expense 
if not by far the best book- 
caseatsolowaprice. This 
same Bvook-Case in genu- 
ine solid mahogany, with 
pretty bird’s-eye maple in- 
terior for 818.50—same 
terms. We make several 
sizes and grades, some 
as low as 81.00 per 
section (these with- 
out doors). 


This Book -Case 
has 5 sections; 1 Top— 
1 Base (with a drawer) 
—8 Book sections with 
glass Goors, and each A f@y> 
door has an ingenious 
device (patented by us) New 
whereby it can never Feature 
bind or stick in any cli- 
mate, and when open recedes automatically over 
the books. All doors are dust proof. 

All it costs to learn all about the ‘‘Macey”’ Book- 
Case is to ask for catalogue No. 1. 

Base sections with drawers can now be had— 
just the thing for catalogues, odd articles, etc. 





« Of course you will have 
une T1 es } s»me good books and 
dainty gifts, and will 
need a nice dust-proof place to keep them, which 
means a *‘Macey” Sectional Book-Case—the kind 
that GROWS—and we propose to make it so easy 
to start right that you can’t afford to start wrong; 
and to every June bride ordering the above Book- 
Case made of genuine solid mahogany with pretty 
bird’s-eye maple interior—the best inthe world 
—we will make no charge for the base section (the 
“starter”’) but will includeitasa wedding gift with 
ourcomplimentsand very best wishes. This means 
that every June bride can buy a Book-Case that we 
always sell at $18.50 (never less) for $15.00— 
Freight Prepaid by us (see above). This offer 
expires July 15, 1903. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furni- 
ture, including the most complete lines of 
Desks, Cabinets, Card Index Systems, &c. 
BRANCHES, 

NEW YORK, 343 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, 152 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, 13th and Market Streets. 
BOSTON, 178 Federal Street. 


oO ry In order to 
I, Taxes Paid! itee'str st 


increasing business, we proopse to enlarge 
our factories at Grand Rapids, Mich.; and in order 
to do so, offer forsale, at par, 1,000 shares of $100 each 
of our 6 per cent Treasury Preferred Stock. This 
stock is CUMULATIVE—pavys 3 per cent SEMI- 
ANNUALLY, and the TAXES ARE PAID by 
the company—better than 7 per cent where the in- 
vestor pays his own tax. For particulars address 
Fred Macey, Chairman, The Fred Macey Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
REFERENCES: Any agency of Bradstreet or 
R. G. Dun & Co., or any bank in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 








One year free to quickly intro- 
BIG MAGAZINE duce it. As good as Harper’s, 
Munsey’s, Ladies Home Journal or McClure’s. Send 
10 cents to help pay postage. AMERICAN 
STORIES, Dept. E. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Direct from the manufacturer. 
WALL PAPER It saves the jobbers’ and retail- 
ers’ profit. Send forsamplesatonce. Give full par- 
ticulars. Samples free. Address H. BIDWELL, 


Dept, 21-22, - - - Buffalo, N. Y. 











BIG MONEY in Mail Order business, Conducted 
by anyone, anywhere. Our p'‘an for starting be- 
gianess is marvelously successful. Send stamp for 
complete plan. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Fi LL YO UR_O WN. TE EGYPTIANS’ 
secret.) Pull directions with each bottle. Enough to fill 10 teeth sent = 


20 cents. Address, DIAMOND REMEDY CO., MONTOWESB, CONN, 








$24 WEEKLY paid tocollect and solicit near 
home. Bullock’s Legal Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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work much more quickly, and thor- 
oughly. 

When the wheat grain is separated 
from its husks, what shape is it? It 
is a small oval shaped seed, Mary 
says. Here on the blackboard is a 
drawing of the wheat grain very many 
times larger than it really is, but it 
gives you a very good idea of its 
shape. Now suppose we cut our grain 
open and look at the inside of it. I 
will draw a picture on the board of 
what we should see. We shall need 
it for reference presently. Now the 
wheat grain begins its travels. 
Where does it go, Carrie, and to 





BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 
Section of grain of wheat 


e—Embryo d—Endosperm. 

a—Three outermost bran coats? Fourth which 
contains coloring or matter of bran. 

b—Fifth coat called the membrane. 

e—Cerealin layer or sixth bran coat. 

a-b—The five outer bran coats consist mostly of 
cellulose the woody substance forming the cell 
walls. When burned they are found to contain 
mineral matters. Foot note for teacher's use— 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 112. 

¢-The sixth bran coat or cerealin rich in 
nitrogenous substance. 

d—Endosperm contains cellulose in its cell 
walls, large quantities of starch, a little sugar, 
and a nitrogenous substance called gluten. 

c—Embryo contains cellulose, nitrogenous 
substances, sugar and a large proportion of fat. 


whom? ‘‘The farmer takes the grain 
to the mill and gives it into the care 
of the miller, and from the way in 
which he grinds it, we get our differ- 
ent flours.’’ 

The miller’s work is to so grind 
our wheat for us that we may get as 
much as possible of its valuable food 
elements. Now where do these lie? 
People differ very much in_ their 
opinions, and the miller in order to 
please us all has to place on the 
market at least four varieties of flour 
which are commonly in use. If he 
grinds the whole grain for us, after 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 
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Wheat Grains Very Much Enlarged. 


washing and cleaning, we have what 
we call Graham flour, named after 
the man who first made its use com- 
mon. It contains all the nutriment 
of the grain. Here is some in this 
bottle. You see it is brown in color. 
Let us pass some through this fine 
sieve. What do you find left behind? 
Coarse, brownish looking particles, like 
very finely cut bits of straw. These are 
the outer bran coats which you see 
are marked on your drawing as the 
outer layers of your berry and which 
contain valuable mineral matter for 
bones, teeth, etc., but unfortunately 
these. for some people, irritate the 
lining membranes of the digestive 
apparatus, and so prevent its being so 
digestible for such persons. This 
flour also contains the valuable cere- 
alin layer, the very innermost layer 
of the six bran coats, the cerealin it- 
self being a valuable building and re- 
pairing material, which in careless 
milling is almost entirely removed 
with the outer bran coats, so that in 
this flour we have the entire food 
value of the grain for those who are 
capable of digesting it. Entire wheat 
flour, which the miller next gives us, 
differs from Graham in having the 
three outer bran layers removed before 
grinding. This flour you see here; it 
is lighter in colur than the Graham, 
though still brown, as the bran coat 
containing the coloring material has 
been retained, the three inner bran 
layers being very difficult to separate, 
but the valuable cerealin layer is thus 
kept without so many of the irritat- 
ing straw-like coats. This gives usa 
flour more digestible for many people. 


Here is a third bottle which con- 
tains the next product of the miller, 
the one which most of you use at 
home, and which we will use next 
week in our lesson on bread making, 
the bread flour of the grocery sold 
under many fanciful names. 


Where does the miller get this. Let 
us study our picture once more. 
This time when our miller grinds, he 
grinds just as near the cerealin layer 
as possible without getting any of the 
other bran coats, and leaving as much 
of the embryo in the flour as he may 
without darkening it, he gives us all 
the rest of the grain. Now, what is 
in thisrest or endosperm? Twoof the 
most valuable things the grain con- 
tains; starch and gluten. You saw 
starch grains in your first lesson. 
Here is some flour and water which 
has been mixed into dough, and put 
into this piece of cheese cloth. Now 
we will wash it under the running 
water from the faucet, allowing the 
water to run into a_ bowl. This 
milky sediment in the bowl contains 
|the starch which we are separating 
‘from the gluten, and here in our 
cheese cloth is the gluten itself, a 
slightly yellowish sticky mass which I 
can pull and stretch like a piece of 
elastic. 

It is this elasticity and power to 
| Stretch which helps to give a light 






















We want a boy 
in every town to 
work for us after 
school hours and 
on Saturdays. 
Over 3000 boys 
now at the work. 
Some make $10.00 
to $15.00 a week. 





ANY BOY 


who is willing to devote a few 
hours each week to this work can 
earn many dollars selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Among neighbors and relatives. He 
can begin at once. Absolutely no 
money required to start. Write us 
to-day and we will send the first 
week’s supply of ten copies free. 
These are sold at 5 cents each, and 
will provide capital to order the next 
week’s supply at wholesale rates. 


$225 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 


Booklet containing photographs of some 
of our most successful boy agents, with 
letters telling how they work, sent free. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
484 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EFORMITIES 
CORRECTED ¢ 


Our success in the treatment of deform- 
ities during the thirty years we have been 
engaged in this work justifies our opinion 
that ninety per cent of these cases can be 
cured when treated in time by our methods. 
The methods we use are radically different 
from those generally employed, and our 
results are eminently more satisfactory. 
We will guarantee to straighten any case 
of crooked or club feet, so long as the 

atient is of reasonable age. Hip Disease 
n any stage yields to our methods; w 
we have demonstrated in scores of in- 
stances that spinal diseases and deform- 
ities can be perfectly and permanently 
cured. We have special facilities for the 
treatment of Infantile Paralysis, and can 
cure deformed and diseased limbs and 
joints without surgical operations. Write 
us regarding any case of deformity or 
paralysis, for our opinion is invaluable to 
those afflicted. We send our pamphlet to 
any address upon request. 


ACH 


THE L. C. MCLAIN 


MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE 
3100 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



















HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing ‘us pos. 
writing us a pos- 
tal card and we will put you in a position to earn 
$1,000 ayear. Thisis no fraud. Many now in our 
employ will vouch for the truth of this statement ; 
we are willing to guaran'ee any honest, energetic 
rson, without previous experience, from $700 to 
$1,000 a , yA sure money. Write today. 
- L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, Ill, 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin ‘troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians, It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Dept. K., 
or aoa 59 Prince St. 
New York. 
klet h . 
FREE i ment ofdiseases sont tree _ 
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We give the premiums illus- 
srline aut REW COLD 
‘ge 
E ve E NEEDLES © at 0 eee 

i) 
Eset Quality ‘and 4 Quick Sellore With 
kages we'give FREE A SIL- 
LUMINUM THIMBLE. | Send 
no rena advance, just bame and address, 
letter or postal, ordering two dozen needle 
mes and one ees gh - i We —_ 
em postp: rge 
um List. W tensold send us81.20 and we Twill 
send premium which you select and are en- 
iitledto. = {ATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
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ZAVBS SCOPE 
ea OS) TELES 








as = pai preit, pater 


Laid case. oy 
‘ ‘arranted to By core 


pecs expansion balance. 


time. Just the bers for = who need an 
eeper. atch is given asa Ja siey ty any- 
one for eveyd 12 joe of our Flavoring Powdersat 
25 centseach. Send us your name and address 
and os Ploy send you the Flavoring Powders by 
me prepay the express and deliver them 


Itcosts you nothing. When you 
os, send us the , and on 
we receive the money we will send 
youthebandsome ee laid watch. Wetrust ou 
lavorsy 

isfaction guaranteed. Weare giving away these 
handsome watches to advertise our Business and 
quickly introduceour FLAVORING POWDERS, 
” which are Yar superioe tothe liquid extracts for ine 

ing Cakes, Custards, Puddings, IceCream, ell 

wants them. ee theleaing 
a restaurants, They are the finest flavors made for all cooking 
4. WALTERS MF6@, CO., Dept. 101, 128Water St., N. Yo 





a house! 





Gold Rings FREE 








Send us your address 
and we will show you 
how to make $3aday 





a ay Sure absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in | 
Send us _— address and we will | 
aclear profit 


the locality where Lag t ag 
explain the busi t 
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porous dough. 
digested, thus adding to 
value, while it 
building and repairing food. 


its 


bread flour when buying it? 


are a few general rules you can re- | 


member easily.. Its color should be 
yellowish white, when pressed in the 
hand it should fall loosely apart, 
when rubbed between the fingers it 
should not feel too smooth and pow- 
dery, and when tasted, it should be 
sweet without any acidity, while it 
should crunch a 
teeth. 

Our fourth flour or pastry flour, 
which is almost entirely starch, is in 
this large jar. Can any girl see any 


little between the | 


Gluten is also easily | tablespcon, 
food | tablespoon would be equal to one tea- | 


is a very important | spoon.’’ 


I. think one-third 


You are right, and now will 


| you give me the whole of the recipe 
Now, how can we judge of a good which each girl is to use. 


| 


| 





the bottom of the pan neatly, not | 
spreading it over the sides of the 
|saucepan. Hold the pan above the 


| fire for a moment stirring until 


difference in color between it and the | 


bread flour? Molly,—The color isa 
blue white, instead of creamy. Jenny, 
press some in yuur hand. Does it} 
fall lousely as the bread flour did? | 
No, it retains its shape when pressed. 
Yes, these are two tests by which we 
determine pastry flour from _ bread 
flour. We use the former for pies 
and cake, it being more satisfactory 
than the bread flour. Now for our 


;}then take 


lesson in cooking today I want you to. 


make some cream toast, learning to 
make a white sauce with flour, butter 
and milk, but using for the toast in- 
stead of bread, 
whole wheat known as ‘‘Shredded 
Wheat,’’ and whick contains all the 
nutritive value of the whole wheat. 
The wheat has not been cleaned and 
ground raw as was our flour, but after 
cleaning, it is boiled many hours, then 
shredded by a special machine and 
very thoroughly baked. 

Take cut your boards, small knives, 
teaspoons, cups, small saucepans and a 
serving plate for each girl. Here is 
a shredded wheat biscuit for each two 
girls. I 
other girl to halve for me. 
small sharp knife, carefully 


a preparation of the’ 


There | Small Recipe-— 


1 teaspoon flour 
1 teaspoon butter 
¥% cup of milk 
First measure the flour, then butter, 
and you can use the same spoon for 
both. Put the flour and butter into 


| the saucepan and with the back of the 
|spoon blend or rub the two together, 
to keep the mixture in | 


being careful 


it is 
softened, and then add the cold milk. 
Now put the pan back on stove and 


‘stirring slowly but constantly with the 


|back of the spoon watch what takes 
place. ‘‘Kate, mine is growing thick.’’ 
| Yes, the starch grains are swelling in 
the flour, just as they did when you 
used 
cornstarch mould. 
boil three minutes, always stirring, 
it from the fire, turn out 
the gas, add one-eighth of a teaspoon 
of salt to the white sauce and pour it 
over the biscuit on your plate. Eat 
it while it is hot, and then gather 
your dishes together to be washed. I 
am glad to see that many of the girls 
have remembered to fill their sauce- 


| pans with culd water, that the starchy 





will give these to every | 
Take a 
split the | 


biscuit lengthwise, shake off the loose | 


shreds, and be ready to toast the inner 
side. Light your gas stoves, 
the asbestos plates on the top, and 
put ycur half biscuit on the plate to 
toast. When it is browned lightly 
lay it on your serving plate. 


| mixture may 


place | 


| fully decorated, 


be softened, and the 


dish washing made easier. 


_ 
-* 





On the Garnishing of Food and the 
Decorating of Tables. 





BY EMELINE E. TORREY. 
Teacher of Cooking, Winthrop School, Boston, 
Mass. 

It is not sufficient that food should 
appeal ‘to the taste alone, it should 
also be made attractive to the eye. 
How much better food tastes to us all 
if daintily served and_ garnished. 
Confectioners and caterers understand 
this law, and their windows are care- 
and their bon bons 
attractively set forth, on pretty 


of a | 








the starch of the corn for your | 
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ALABASTINE 


FOR YOUR 


SCHOOL HOUSES 


Cleanly and Sanitary 
Durable and Artistic 
Safeguards Health 
The delicate tints are made with 
— reference to the protection 

ro eyes. Beware of paper 
germ-absorbing and disease- 
Seeding Kalsomines, 


ALABASTINE COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 














Let the white sauce | 


Ny 


| DENTACURA 


“"#) TOOTH PASTE 










endorsed by 3,000 Dentists is 
the best. It cleans the teeth 
healsand hardens the gums 
sweetens the breath and by 
destroying the harmful Bac- 
teria of the mouth really be- 
comes 
TOOTH INSURANCE 
Atall druggists,or direct for 
%cents. Dentacura Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J., U.S. A- 














Get Your Glasses at Wholesale. 


Examine your own 
eyes without an 
oculist. Send for our 
“OCULARSCOPE” 
the latest invention 
of the 20th century. 
SENT FREE, with 





our beautiful illustrated catalogue of spectacies and 
eyeglasses. 
GRAND KAPIDS WHOLESALE 


Send today. 
OPTICIANS, 
Dept. J, 400-401 Houseman Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MAIL ORDER ONLY. 








mats, | 


Something New 
The Friction Wash Rag, better than all oth- 
ers, pure white, open, cleanly and everlasting. § 
Money returned if not satisfactory. Two for ten 
cents, Stampsorcoin. Agents wanted. 
D. JAMIESON’S SONS, 1730 Blair St., Phila. 
Manfs. of Textiles Novelties. ; 


anne 
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of vor avery Saye work Aaaitely ware oo Detreity Mich. | Here on the board is our large| in handsome dishes, or in artistically’ [HE “YANKEE” FIRE KINDLER 
-_ —— | recipe for White Sauce— made paper cases, that our eyes may panna ee ace ee alee, 
J J , does . cking up chi 
weer Gat Ghee Sone oaatermant 1 tablespoon flour have a feast, which will make us long does away with making kindling wood, does away 
forthe summer. Thousands of teachers and stu- for a taste of the ood things with blowing the foe does away with ——— 
dents in every state in the Union are regularly en- 1 tablespoon butter s g gs. ere ae: | a ey saves anger 
y T ™ a 2 a e osions z u 2 Ms 
SS .-.. 1 cup milk Teachers cannot too much impress the its price every month im the saving of Kerosene poo 
, | whi = ‘ing oil. Greatest seller foragents ever invented, Sam- 
maaan tT by return XX teaspoon salt. fact u pon children, that the serv ing ple and teens peapesd omty ‘ComPANY 
D " : of food should be as carefully consid- . ’ 
2906 Diamond Street, Philadelphia, Pa For a thicker white sauce we should f food shou s care ¥ co eile ‘ . 





ST \ IV and ME re. of er poe 


Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents i 
STAMMERING SCHOOL 90 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 





AGENTS Send 4c. for postage on Free 

sample of our BROOM HOLDER. 

Easily sold. Big profits.30 other fast sell- 

ers, Over 750,000sold.M.F. Koenig Mfg.Co. Hazleton, Pa 
Begin Business for yourself; stop working for 
others. We start you in profitable 

Mail-Order businessat your home. Pleasant work im- 


mense profits; unlimited possibilities. Full informa- 
tion for stamp. Franklin Howard Co., Denver, Colo. 








ARRANTED hand made fine shoes to meas- 
ure $1.25 Agents wanted. A. WELCOME 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 





use 
FR esvies000: of butter to one cup milk. 
You are each going to make one-third 
of this recipe and I want you to stand 
as you think of the most accurate way 
to measure one-third of a tablespoon. 
Jenny may tell me. ‘‘I should meas- 
ure a tablespoon of flour and divide it 
into thirds.’ Would it be an easy 
thing to divide a spoonful of ee 


exactly into thirds, Lilian? 
Can you not think of a better way, | 
Hattie? ‘‘If three teaspoons equal one 


two tablespoons flour and two) 





, treal, Can. 


ered, as its cooking, especially those 








“ROYAL MUSKOKA” 


“THE ROYAL MUSKOKA” Hotel, is the larg- 
est and most magnificent summer hotel in Canada 
Location unsurpassed, in the centre of the famous 
Muskoka Lakes District, Highlands of Ontario, 
(1,000 feet above sea level), about six hours jour- | 
ney north of Toronto. 

he grounds include an area of 130 acres, con- 
taining — and hemlock groves and many beau- 
tiful walks and points commanding lovely views. 
There are Tennis, Golfing, Bowling, ishing, | 
| Bathing, Croquet, Bowling Greenand many en- 
ah able water trips. First-class in every respect. 
xcellent transportation service. 

Descriptive literature and information how to | 
each the ‘‘Royal Muskoka” on ap ao to 
G. T. Bell, G. P. & T. A., Grand Trunk Mon- | 


‘ 





Graded Measuring 
Tube. Measures any 
= amouat up to two tea- 
spoons ; needed in every 
family. By mail 2c. 
Patent Novelty Manufactory 








Agents wanted, 
Co.,. 457-1-2 Congress Street, Portland, Me. 





Book free,tellinghow 
to invest in the Gine 
— Industry and 

abie rour money, 


Rose Hill, N. ¥. 


GINSENG 


F. B. MILLS, Bex 60, 


$1.50 ieee Outfit Free te nade selling 
| our Flavoring extracts, Toilet and Laundry Soaps. 


Large cash profits or elegant premiums easily 
earned. No money required in advance. Particu- 
lars Fre. KIDD & COMPANY, State & 


| Tayler Sts., Chicage, Ill. 
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Saas 


\ SENT ON APPROVAL 
j To Responsible People 


Laughlin 


Fountain Pen 
Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN 

To test the merits of the 


Normal Instructor 


_F , as an advertis- 
ing medium we make thisgrand 
special offer, your choice of 


These Two Popular 
Styles For Only 


00 


Postpaid 
to any 
Address. 


( By registered mail 8 cts. extra) 
Holder is made of finest quality |i 
2 hard rubber, in four simple parts, | 

§ fitted with very highest grade, | 
§ large size 14k. gold pen, any flex- 
PS ibility desired—ink feeding de- | 


fa vice perfect. 

R> < Either Style— Richly Gold | 
Mounted for presentation pur- [ 

eee poses, $1.00 extra, 


4 


=« Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pena week, if @ 
you do not find it as represented, 
fully as fine a value as you can 
secure for three times the price in 
any other makes, if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, re- 
turn it and we will send you $1.10 
for the same, the extra 10c. is for 
your time and trouble and to 
show our contidence in our goods, 

Tilustration on left is full size of 
Ladies’ style: on right, Gentle- 
men’s style. 


Lay this Magazine Down andj 
Write NOW 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge to those answering 
this ad who are interested in sec- 
uring a Laughlin Fountain Pen, 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg.Co. | 


920 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 




























































CURED 
There is but one way to tell the reason of baldness 
falling hair,and that is by a microscopic nee 


of the hair itself. The particular disease with which 


ra scalp is afflicted must be known before it can be 


telli — treated. The use of dandruff cures and hair 
tonics, without knowing the specific cause of your dis- 
a is like taking medicine without knowing what you 
trying to cure. Send three fallen hairs from your 
combings to Prof. J. H. Austin, the ng ne Bacteriol- 
of yo who will send you abselutely fre a diagnosis 
our case,a booklet on care of the hair and scalp, 
asample box of the remedy which he will prepare 
qpecially for you. Enclose 2c postage and write we 
PROF, J. H, AUSTIN, 433 McVicker’s Bidg. , Chicago, 








RUPTURE sont 


No operation, pain, danger or detention from work. No 
— < —- or further use for trusses; a radical 
curei old oryoung. Sample treatment free 
toall. Tt wil rere you nothing to es is —— method. 
Don’t wait, write to-day. Dr. W.8. x 76, Adams, N. ¥. 


THE DEVIL 72 CHURCH 


And His Snares Laid To Destroy Our Public 
Schools. Greatest selling book of the 20th cen- 
tury,—500 pages, 128 illustrations, bound in 
cloth and stamped in colors. Retails at $1.50. 
Liberal terms to agents. Canvassing Outfit 20c. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


‘Be BUSINESS wet 
RIK NG! rape hang oy your retu:n card, 
be for only 25e. 250 for 500. Note ote Hondo, Btate: 








We doall kinds of Printing. Price List Free, 
ENTERPRISE RINTING HOUSE, CORFU, Ny Ve 


LAYORIN 


f, Davis, M, X 


820.00 per 100 for Names. Established 1894. 
Full instructions and complete outfit 10 cents. 
JAMES LUGG, Clayton BIk., DENVER, CoLoRapo. 


SONG ALL rue THE Larger. COMPLETE, with fll 
nO score. 
book: TREE yt 
reine sess C, STOPHER, Port Wayne, Ind, 
Teachers can make double their salary in vacation 
by writing to Jackson Chemical Co., Angelica, N 





makes the eyebrows grow long, thick, 
ee 25cts postpaid;stamps taken 
, 1231 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Domestic Science 


who come as some of ‘ours do from] used, while some of the ugly baking 
° ae . . 

homes where the ordinary custom is| dishes brought by the children, can 

for the child when she goes home be hidden by a deep paper collar. 


from school to take a piece of bread | 
and butter, cold potato, or whatever) but 
in one hand, | story 


food is on the table, 


The children will not only admire 
imitate, as the following little 
will show. <A few weeks ago 


and a cup of strong tea or coffee per- we had occasion to give a little tea to 


haps, 


devour the food much as any other her presence. 
If we can served in our cooking room, and the 


young animal might do. 


in the other, and sitting down a guest who honored our school by 


The tea was to be 


teach them to eat their meals regu- class of girls, who felt much pleased 


larly, sitting at a table that is orderly 


in its arrangement, with well cooked preparations. 
have we not taken quite, wiches cut with one of their indi- 
| vidual biscuit cutters, 
Now you will say it is not possible the peanut butter to fill them, 


simple food, 


a step towards better homes? 


were to assist in the 
They made tiny sand- 


to be chosen, 


and prepared 
made 


for us to have damask and linen for, bon-bons and lemonade and helped to 


our school work. 


They are expensive set the table. 


They took a deep in- 


to buy and still more so to keep in terest in seeing the inexpensive little 


the fresh spotlessness which 
belong to them. True, but there are 


should glass dishes used, 


and the arrange- 
ments for tea and chocolate, and were 


in these days, pretty and dainty arti- delighted when a friend brought in a 


cles, made of paper, 


have for a trifling expense, by means | 


of which, we can give our girls many 
lessons in the art of attractively set- 
ting a table. 





doiley which I found a cut of ina 
little book called ‘‘Artistic ‘Table 
Decorations.’’ It is a close imitation 
of drawn work, is good in design and 


makes a most attractive center piece 


| for the lesson in Table Setting, while 
carefully put away between two pieces 
of cardboard, 
used many times over. 





Take, for example, the | scouring, 





| 


it can be taken out and said we. 
For exhibi- |enough at home that night a second 


which we may pot of growing daffodils for the centre 


The lemonade was to 
attrac- 
tive in its whiteness from constant 
but not quite harmonious 
with the tea table. A 
table cloth would have been 
too large for covering and 
something must be made. 
The napkins to be used 
were paper, clover in de 
sign, and the idea was 
suggested, why not make a 
cover for the table from 
some of the napkins. Four 
plain white ones were pasted 
together forming a square 
for a lining and found to fit 
the table nicely, and over 
these were pasted four of 
the pretty clover pattern, 
while seven more folded in 
halves and cut into deep 
fringe made the border. The 
effect was good, the expense 
trifling and no one cared 
whether lemonade was spilled on it 
or not. Two of the girls who had 
stayed at noon had_ watched their 
teachers as the table cloth grew and 
when it was finished one exclaimed, 
‘*We have learned how to make it, 
too!’’ ‘*Do you think you could?’’ 
‘*Yes indeed,’’ and sure 


of. the table. 





tions of school work lace mats can be table cover grew into being. 


SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


| HALL - & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 








in each town to ride & exhibit sample bicyele 


703 Models high grade $9 to $15 


iA\ 1901 & 02 Models, best makes $7 to $12 
8500 2ND-HAND WHEELS 
all makes and models good as new 83 to $8. 
LE Factory Clearing Sale. We ship on approval 
Sam2nd 10 day’s trial without a cent in advance 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 
forus. Write at once for bargain list and 
fw our wonderful special offer to agents. 
Tires, sundries and spo pote pe 7 
kinds, half regular — 36 


_ MEAD CYCLE COz Xifisco, 1. 


MOTH PATCHES 
ete war's 
and keep them off, 


(FS 










SEND NO MONEY till proven. I will send treatment to be 
paid for after Freckles are removed. Write, with full de- 
acription, to Mrs, HARION WALKER, 885 Sth 8t., Louisville, Ky. 











And expenses for men with rig to intro- 
dnce our Poultry Mixture; we mean this 

and furnish bank reference of our reliability. Year’s 
contract. Eureka Mfg. Co., Box 162, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


Cf A MONTH STRAIGHT SALARY 





Geueral agents wanted. Either 
a Day “sex. Exclusive territory, Agents 
working under you. We teach you; furnish all 
supplies; work with you, Success sure if you are 
in earnest. Goods fully warranted, Write today! 
Dept. C Densla Medical Co. Detroit. Mich. 


WOMEN TO SEW Surmstenat freepaia: Send 
All material free paid. Send 

reply envelope for_ particulars and TESTIMO- 
NIALS FROM LADIES NOW SEWING, 
Universal Co., Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Gives quick and positive relief, 


NERVE TONI and cures all nervous disorders, 


cures that tired feeling and gives NEW LIFE. Trial 
15 cents. FRANCIS CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











“Landsfeld Did It” 
Made my face white as milk and soft as silk. Price 
gg prepaid. Address Union Chemical 
orks, Z, Minneapolis, Minn. 





T’ll Start you in the Mail 


e Your Own Boss Order Business at home 


bringing you more Money than anytbing elsein 
America. M. Young,363 Henry St. Brooklyn,N.Y. 


8 P Al DE Samples of washing Auld, 
six lc. stamps and secure territory to 
A. W. SCOTT, COHOES, N. ¥. 


Beautiful large colored picture; 


Angels $ Whisper sells quick at 25c.; sample 12c.;9 


ee, Omaha Building, Chicago. 





Month and Expenses; no experience 
— position permanent; self-seller, 
EASE MrFa. Co., Stat’n 17,Cincinnatt, o. 











Missing Heirs, Relatives or Friends, located 
in all parts of the world, Stamp for particulars, Ad- 
dress, The Searchlight Bulletin, Box 1650 New York 














A WHOLE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS. 


THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL 


is a beautifully illustrated monthly paper devoted to woman's interests. 
It is 13 years old and now has over 300,000 regular subscribers. In order 
to double our subscription we will send it a whole year for 10 cents 
if you also send names and addresses of four lady friends who you 
think would subscribe on same terms. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 96 COLUMNS OF 


Splendid Stories: the Latest Styles and Hints on Dress; Lessons in Em" 
broidery and Fancy Work, with original designs; hundreds of New Cook™ 
ing Recipes; all about the Garden, Flowers, Chickens, Beekeeping, etc’ 


HOW TO MAKE POCKET-MONEY AT HOME. ° 
Thousands of our readers make from $3 to $10 per week at 
home through The Woman’s Farm Journal. 
subscribing at this low price. 
it right now. Tell your friends about this grand offer, or 
better still, show them this ad and have them also subscribe. 


THE WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL, 
111 Journal Building, 


Don’t put off 
Lay down this paper and do 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


(Continued from page 39.) 


oratory and a saint’s image in the corner, com 
plete the furnishing of the room. 

The broad floor-planks, scrubbed daily and 
polished with plantain leaves, are smooth and 
clean. 

THE OTHER ROOMS. 

Smaller bedrooms open from this room, and a 
narrow passage-way leads you to the bathroom 
and kitchen in a separate building. The walls of 
this house are of bamboo, and the roof is of nipa 
palm, but it is better and stronger than the nipa 
hut. 

PHILIPPINE BEDS. 

These are hammocks, or cane-bottomed four- 
poster beds, with a canopy of mosquito netting. 
Jose’s bed is of platted bamboo, hard as iron, and 
on it is a Manila mat, stuffed. (It is harder than 
our old-style oil-cloth. ) On this is spread a 
single sheet. There are ro other bed clothes. 
Above the bed is a_ bar over which the netting 
hangs. 

There is a pillow, hard, round, and covered 
with red cloth. Another, one foot long, and four 
inches in diameter, covered with red silk,is meant 
for the neck alone. The big red log extends 
across the bed, for the head; the little softer (?) 
pillow is for your neck. The only ‘‘comforter’’ 
is the big red roll with which to prop yourself 
self. Tuck it under your knees, when they get 
tired. The bed feels like a hard-wood floor; but 
the first object in these islands, remember, is to 
keep cool. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The people are of small stature, slender, with 
brownish-yellow skin, prominent cheekbones, 
narrow eyes, large mouth, and smooth, straight, 
thick hair. 
COSTUMES. 

These are of cotton, silk, or the rather expensive 
pina, (made of the fibre of the pine-apple leaf. 
Hemp fibre is sometimes mixed with this. 


HOW JOSE'S FATHER DRESSES. 

Jose’s father, Silvino, wears simply trousers 
anda shirt; the shirt is worn outside, flowing 
loose. 

HOW JOSE'S MOTHER DRESSES. 

Her name is Dorotea. Dorotea Silvino is al- 
ways bright and neat, as Philippine women almost 
always are, indeed. She wears a light waist, and 
a gay colored skirt, with a dark cloth, like a wide 
sash or short overskirt, round the waist. Her 
starched neck handkerchief is folded to hang ina 
point behind, and joined down the front with the 
two-points clasped by a piece of jewelry. The 
women are very fond of jewelry. You can tell a 
woman’s rank in society there by the length of 
her train. 

FULGENCTA. 

She is the oldest, and a very pretty girl. She 
wears a gauzy camisa, and panuela of gay colors, 
and a back tapis (overskirt). Her queer shoes 
she calls chinela. She usually wears stockings 
only on Sunday or feast days. 


FOOD. 

For breakfast Jose eats fruit, usually bananas, 
and something sweet, with coffee. Dinner, at 
twelve, is a big hot meal, with fish, flesh, and 
fowl, and fiery stews. Perhaps there will be 
roast pig, or chicken, with rice and fruit. The 
tinapa, a small white bait fish, mixed with rice, 
is the daily diet of the lower class. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
Bathing and cock-fighting are the chief amuse- 
ments. And all the Philippine children love 
music as well as their eldersdo. A native boy 





will make an instrument out of'a piece of bam- 
boo or an old tomato can and play a very sweet 
tune on it. Jose often spends whole evenings at 
the native concerts. Several families will join 
together for a musical evening. Filipinos have a 
quick, accurate ear, and readily catch tunes. Jose 
and Pedro can whistle ‘‘ Marching Through Geor- 
gia,’’ ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me,’’ and ‘ When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home Again,’’ for they 





heard the ‘‘ Americanoes’’-—-the soldiers near their 
uncle’s home—whistle those tunes. 
SCHOOL. 

Jose and Pedro went to a very poor native 
school for a while. Now they attend one taught 
by a young lady from America. Both boys are 
quick and bright, and Marina is almost up with 
them. Even in your home school, all three would 
be considered good scholars. 





Southern Pacific 


CALIFORNIA 


$44.98 


FRO? SYRACUSE 
Through Tourist Cars—Highest Class. Choice of Routes. 


Address any Southern Pacific Agent. 
L. H. NUTTING, GENERAL EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
F.8. BROOKS, N. Y.S. A.129So. Franklin St.,Syracuse, N.Y. 
E, 0. MCCORMICK, P. T. M., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
8. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., HOUSTON, TEXAS, 








AND AGENTS 
WANTED. 





BIG WAGES Blue Flame 
a — yy" rH ~ N on 
ng an ea ew. 
wonderful invention, Enor- 
mous demand. Everybody buys. 
Gener tes its own 
kerosene oil. A 





gas from 
spoonful of oil makes a hogshead of fuel . pest, 
.  §afest, best fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. ripe 


Prices $3 rite for speaial offer, lan. 
WORLD MFG. CO., 6236 World Bullding, CINCINNATI G. 





is the most popular des- 

sert. It takes no time to 

make it, simply add boil- 

ing waterand set tocool. It saves you hours that you 
would spend over other desserts. It is delicious 
(everybody likesit),economical and healthful. Made 
from purest gelatine, sweetened and flavored with 
fruit flavors; Orange, Lemon, Strawberry and Rasp- 
berry. Try it today. At grocers everywhere. 10 cts. 
No additional expense. FREE OFFER. 

If your grocer can’t supply you, send us his name 
with 5c. for postage, and we will forward you a full 
sized package free, provided you mention this maga- 
zine. Only one package to a person. 





















Too Strong 
To Break. 





What is Corticelli Silk? 


Who discovered it? Where are the silkworms grown? When did America begin to raise 
silk? How many yards of silk on one cocoon? 
in our book for teachers, entitled ‘‘Silk—Its Origin, Culture and Manufacture,’’ illustrated by 
beautiful photographs, 64 pages, Bound in cloth. 
answering this advertisement and enclosing 13 cents. 


Helps for Object Lesson Teaching. 


our Book on Silk, 15 cents. Every high school 
should have a Corticelli Silk Culture Cabinet, 
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These and many other questions are answered 


This book will be sent to every teacher 
We have sold thousands. 


Two Corticelli Cocoons in a neat box and 


cherry case, glass top. It 
shows every step in the 
culture of silk. Beautifully 
mounted specimens. Only 
a few left. Size 5x12 in- 
ches. Price, $2. 50. Ve 
have sole hundreds of these 
Cabinets to the best schvols 
and colleges in the country. 
Circular describ- 
ing these and other 
helps for teachers 
sent FREE. Send 
for tt today. Ask for 
Silk Culture Circu- 
lar. Use a postal 
card. 
Corticelli Silk Mills., 


71 Nonotuck Street, 
FLORENCE, 2 MASS. 
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DIAMONDS .... 
Gere \ CREDIT 


emblem of her bethrothal should 


Heautiful it should be valuable. The giver should remember 


that it is a life-gift; that it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer ms os = 1S 

of the giver and his generosity. He should also remember, that it will be the best ine 5 iN 

vestment to which money can be put, for Diamonds increase in value at the rate of about 20 per rN 
cent annually. On the LOFTIS SYSTEM, the most beautiful Diamond. rings, brooches, studs, lockets, ~ 


earrings, cuff buttons, watches, etc., may be bought on the iN 


N. You simply select the article 


from our beautifully illustrated catalogue, and it will be delivered at your door with all express charges paid. 


Only one-6ith of the price need be paid at first; the balance fallin, 
mont 


s. No interest is charged; no security is required and no publicity is created when you open a CON 
GE ACCOUNT with us. When you make a selection it is always upon the distinct understanding that yourmoney 


oldest (Established 1858.) We sel 


due in a series of small payments extending over eight 
ity i DENTIAL yy 


romptly returned in case you decide not to purchase. Weare the largest concern in the business and one of the . 
lists Ponly the finest Diamonds and our prices are from ten to twenty per cent lower than those - 
of other dealers. Every diamond is sold undera written guarantee 
of quality and value, and at any time in the future will be accepted at full 


rice in exchange for other goods ora larger Diamond. Our Confiden- 
tial Credit § 


System is open to all honest persons without regard to 





their financial worth; but to those who prefer to paycash we make the 

most astounding and liberal offer ever made. Itis no less than guaran- 

teeing the return of all money paid—less ten per cent, at any time within 
yi 


one year. 


lease write for our Catalogue which fully illustrates our 


beautiful goods; quotes the lowest prices and explains our popular _sys- 
tem in every detail. We also send a Souvenir Booklet which is 
* / worth its weight in gold to any person interested in Diamonds. 
= We refer to your local bank—step in and ask them to tell you how we 
stand in the business world. They will consult their Dun or Bradstreet 
book of commercial ratings, and tell you that no house her 

in credit, responsibility or promptness. 





LOFTIS BROS. @ CoO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
pe __}t 


wes NY Dept. F 46 te St. 
Bes peer ti fair co2 23 98,52 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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can BE A WRITER 


Learn Journalism and Story-Writing:by mail. Send for our 

free booklet, “Writing for Profit;” tells how to succeed asa writer. 

If interested in the sale of manuscripts, send for free copies of “Rules 

ofSales Department” and**Manuscript 

Syndicate ;? they tell how we correct, 

= criticise, and prepare Mss. for publication,e 

and how we sell them on commission, either; 

\e to exclusive publishers or to nearly 2,000 pub- 

fceawialishers by our syndicate plan, Thornton a 

West, Editor-in-Chief ; staff of specialists; founded 1895. 

PROOFRE ADING is refined, private, and educative work; 
women receive same salaries as men, $15 

to $35 a week. Proof-readers alwaysin demand. If interested, send 

for free booklet, **Practical Proofreading ;°’ tells how to become 

a proofreader. 

NATIONAL PRESS ASS’ N 106,The Baldwin, Indianapolis 


A GRAND INVENTION 


Famous Puritan Water Still. Over 
72,000 already sold. Placed over the 
kitchen stove, it purifies the foulest 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 
> nishes delicious distilled Pure Water, 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 
7? Men and Women—BIG WAGES. 

HARRISON MFG. CO., 
14 Harrison Blidg., Cincinnati,O. 











BOILING WATER 








MY AMBITION 
is to become an 
ILLUSTRATOR 

We can assist anyone to realize 
his ambitions. “Struggles With 
the World” is the name of a book of 
ours dealing with the better educa- 
tion ofmen and women. This 72 
page book isfree, Itshows you how, 
during spare time, to become an [le 
lustrator, Ad.-Writer, Jour. 
nalist, Proofreader, Book- 
keeper, Geomegrapher, Elece 
trician, Electrical Engineer, 
ete. Mention the profession in 


which you are interested, and we 
will include some valuable informa- 
tion pertaining thereto. 
Correspondence 
Institute of America 
Box 659 SCRANTON, PA. 





HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES 


Fresh and active, prepaid to any part of the U. S. Free, Halsey’s 
Manual, a valuable Family Medical Guide, 152 pages. Free sample 
of either Digestive Headache or Liver Tablets. 


HALSEY BROS. CO., (Est. 1855) 101 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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: Do Not Waste Your Time Practicing 


Breathing Gymnastics 
that do not produce habitual deep breathing. Temporarily nour- 
ishing the blood with oxygen by an aimless method of deep 
breathing does not revitalize and rebuild the vital machinery. 

I am the first to make a life-study of respiration, and have at 
my command a system of breathing gymnastics that is the 
most powerful curative agent known to science. Send for my 
pamphlet, ‘‘Experience versus Experiment,’’ descriptive of my 
methods, etc. It’s free. 


: 
wwwww#? # 

Notr.—I publish a 64-page illustrated book on the subject of 
Breathing and Exercise. Correct and Incorrect Breathing is 
fully described by diagrams, etc. Also enters into details re- 2 
garding dangerous errors generally committed when practicing 
deep breathing. This is the most instructive treatise ever pub- * 
lished on this subject and is well worth ten times the small price 
asked. Sent postpaid on receipt of TEN CENTS: 2 


P. VON BOECKIIANN, R. S., 
1195Hartford Building, ~- - Union Square, - - 


New York City. 
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Cut-Up Story 














Pierre and the Medal. 
BY JEAN E. HANSON. 

Note: The cut up story furnishes a pleasant variety for the 
reading class. Cut out the story, paste on cardboard and dis- 
tribute among the pupils. Let them read according to number, 
No one pupil knows the whole story and the interest is kept 
alive through the whole lesson. 

1. I read, the other day, a story about the 
search for an orchid; and I think you'll like 


to hear that story yourself. So here it is: 


2. Many years ago, when the orchid first 
began to be prized in Europe, fortunes were 
paid for rare specimens of it, and botanists 
were always on the lookout, therefore, for 
choice kinds of flowers. 


3. A nobleman of Paris offered a prize for 
the most beautiful flower that could be found 
for the great Easter festival, and gave toa 
young botanist, in whom he was interested, 
money for a trip to Guiana and a medal worth 
five hundred francs. This medal, which the 
young man was to wear round his neck, would 
take him back to France in case his money 
was gone—stolen, spent or lost. 


4. The name of the young man was Pierre 
de Vert, and he was a close student, retiring, 
sensitive and religious. He was a lover of 
flowers, and orchids were his delight. 


5. The forests of the Amazon were famous, 
then, for their rare orchids. So Pierre at 
once sailed for South America, for Mount 
Roraima was the orchid’s home. 


6. He landed at Cayenne, an island of 
French Guiana, just off the coast. Cayenne 
island is eighteen miles long and ten wide, 
and on its north point is the city of Cayenne, 
containing several thousand inhabitants. 
Here is France’s penal colony. 


7. Pierre did not stop long at Cayenne, but 
went as soon as possible to the mountains 
where the rare orchids were said to be. 


8. It was a hard journey, for the country 
was wild then, full of malaria, insect pests, 
and wild beasts, as well as of savages. And 
he fell among the hill tribes before he reach- 
ed Mount Roraima. 





9, The natives had suffered much from the 
treachery and cruelty of the white people, we 
are sorry to say. Sothey would not believe 
that Pierre had come from way over the great 
water just to find some flowers, for flowers, 
they well knew, grew everywhere. 


10. So they made him a prisoner, and some 
of the wildest of the Indians wanted to burn 
him at the stake. 
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11. They knew from the white men with 
whom they had been thrown, how many 
pleasures could be bought with gold. So 
they searched his pockets, and took all his 
money, which was in gold coin. 





12. ‘Is this all the gold you have?’’ asked 
the Indian chief. 

Pierre started to answer, ‘‘Yes;’’ but as he 
put his hand on his heart, he felt his medal. 
He was silent. What would he do, now that 
all his money was gone, if they should take 
his medal, too ? And he was far away ina 
heathen land, helpless, and when that medal 
was gone he would be absolutely penniless, 
hundreds of miles from home and friends. 

13. ‘Is this gold all?’’ asked the chief 
again. 

Pierre would not lie, even to a savage. So 
he shook his head, and opening his shirt, 
showed the medal round his neck. 


14. ‘‘The boy will not lie, yet he is white!’’ 
cried his captors, in wonder. 

‘It is his soul that is white, 
natives said. 


’? one of the 


15. They would not touch the medal, for 
Pierre’s honesty had won their admiration 
and their love. Instead, they made him as 
comfortable as could be, and shared their 
meal with him. 

16. On the fragrant bed of leaves his new 
friends made for him, Pierre sfept that night, 
unguarded. And after breakfast with the 
Indians they gave him back his coins. 

17. ‘*You are a good lad,’’ saidthey. ‘‘You 
do not deceive. Keep your money, and rest 
yourself, and we will help you to get your 
flowers.’”’ 


18. Pierre stayed among the tribe that day, 
while the flower hunters made their search. 

When night came the Indian returned, 
loaded with a wealth of strange, exquisite 
blossoms such as Pierre never could have 
gotten alone and unaided. 


19. Among these was one, so large and 
beautiful and of such an exquisite color, that 
Pierre knew it would take the prize. And it 
did. 

20. A few weeks later Pierre’s flower bloom- 
ed inthe Notre Dame. It was the wonder 
and admiration of thousands. And the noble- 
man’s prize was given to the young orchid 
hunter. 


21. With this prize money Pierre went 
back to Guiana, and taught the Gospel to his 
Indian friends. 





Arithmetic in the Fifth Grades. 


1. Find the sum of all the teens. 

2. Find the sum of all the numbers up to the 
teens. 

3. Find the sum of all the 20’s and multiply it 
by the sum of all the 30’s. 

4. Find the sum of all the 90’s and divide it by 
the sum of all the 30's. 

5. Write the last column of the multiplication 
table from the 3’s to the 6’s inclusive. 

6. Write the last column of the multiplication 
table from the 7’s to 12’s inclusive, add the 
columns and find the sum of their sums. 

7. Multiply the largest number you can write 
with three figures and multiply it by the largest 
number you can write with the first three digits. 

8. Multiply the sum of the even digits by the 
sum of the odd ones. 

9. Multiply the sum of the composite numbers 
from one tuo twenty inclusive by the largest com- 
posite number in the teens. 


ARMEL muss 


+ SYRIA. 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE 
-OLIVE OIL SOAP 








i] SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS, IMPORTED BY 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO, 
122 PEARL ST. WEW YORK. 


BEAUTY HINTS 


Up-to-Date Book Free. Write for 
‘*Valbon.”’ 








SPECIAL SAMPLES 


Of the most Expensive, Exquisite and 
sagem Toilet Preparations in the World. 
e mail for 10cents a sample of the Soap, 
Oream, Powder, Skin Tablets and Our Boo! 

VALBON CO., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Write for names of hundreds of delighted customers. 
Make $80 to $50 weekly. Do business at home or ‘ 
ag all or epare time, selling Gray cutee a oo 2s 
gensine » Silver, nickle and 
fatin, atches, yi a Rble ¢ 
ware, Hore Ay mall metal good 
qu aly learncle 


No experien - 
pormons demand. le boys or humbug. Outfits 


all sizes. thi aranteed. Let 
We teach eye eRE Ee Wri rite today. Adasen, oe 


H. GRAY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


lOc." *s PARLOR ORGAN 


= our new CALIFORNIA ORANGE JUICE AND 
PEPSIN CHEWING GUI, we will send you 20 chews for 10 
cents and allow you to guess how many answers we receive to 
this advertisement. Nearest guess will receive FREE a brand 
new PARLOR ORGAN or its equivalent in cash if you so choose. 
One guess with each order. Send as many orders as you please. 
CALIFORNIA E. BE. CHEMICAL CO., Migs., 
726 Trust Building, Los Angeles, California. 

























Earn $6 we 
Week 
We want Lady Agents in every 
town and a | in the United 
States to work for us onastraight 
salary, $6 per week, with an 
allowance for postage and street 
car fares. Check to be sent 
direct from our office on receipt 
of weekly report. We require 
two good references from re- 
sponsible business men, as to 
your honesty and good standing. 
rite for particulars. 











FAVORITE 
Dip Front Waist Extender, 25c 





FAVORITE 
Sanitary Belt, 35c. 


FAVORITE 
Waist and Skirt Supporter, 
25c. 





FAVORITE 
Skirt Lift, 15c.; two for 25c. 


McKEEGAN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 


of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character is indicated by the following titles of 
articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Picturesque Venezuela—Illustrated - - Frederick A. Ober 
Haunts of Eben Holden—Illustrated - Del B. Salmon 

A Journey Among the Stars—Illustrated Frank W. Mack 

In the Great North Woods—Poem - - Eben E. Rexford 
Beuutiful Porto Rico—Illustrated Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem - - Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated - H. M. Albaugh 

Van Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—lIllus., Charles Battell Loomis 
The Three Oregons—I]lustrated . - Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illuste’d George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated Luther L. Holden 

A little Country Cousin—Illustrated - Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—lIllustrated - - - - Will G. Steel 


When Mother Goes Away—Poem Joe Cone 

A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated - Charles B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—Illustrated Jane W. Guthrie 
Samoa and Tutuila—I]lustrated Michael White 


Marin B. Fenwick 
Orrin E. Dunlap 


' 


Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated - 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated - 
Little Histories—Illustrated . - 
Old Fort Putnam William J. Lampton 
The Confederate W “hite House - Herbert Brooks 
The Alamo - - - John K,. Le Baron 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














Willis’ Home Cure Cannot Fail. 








An Unparalleled Record, 
100 per cent cures to 
stay cured ° es 






some of these letters i 


day for free treatment to 


It Makes Men Look Like Men, Feel Like Men, Act Like Men. Large 


To prove this is true, I will send, in plain wrapper, a large treatment, sufficient to test its 
wonderful merit, free of all expense to those who write me in good faith. To be cu 
To show how easily it acts it is only necessary to take 
a@ few doses at home, at work,anywhere. A wonderful change will be noticed at once. ment 
The — oe ~~ all intoxicants will be destroyed; the nerves become steady; the appetite 
for food will return ; refreshing sleep ensues. My cure will surprise and delight you. Its 
magic influence quickly drives alcoholic poison from the system. 


LIQUOR DRINKERS CURED 
Easily, Safely, Absolutely, at Home, With no Loss of Time. 


I have thousands yy letters from those who have been cured by my Home Cure, and will send you 
you desire to read them. Remember I want to cure the worst cases, espec- 
jially those who have hese deceived by worthless remedies. Ifyour friend isthe worst case in the community 
I am more anxious than ever tocure him. I don’t want one cent of money until I prove to your entire satis- 
faction that my Home Cure is a genuine boon to those who need it. Can any offer befairer? Write to 


my cure means to be cured forever. 





red by | Treat- 


FREE 











PARKER WILLIS, 14 Stevenson Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Victory in Disguise. 

The sun will shine, and the clouds 
will lift; 

The snow will melt, though high it 
drift; 

Across the ocean there is a shore; 

Must we learn the lesson o’er and o’er? 


To know there is a sun when the 
clouds droop low, 

To believe in the violets under the 
snow, 

To watch on the bows for the land 
that shall rise, 

This is victory in disguise. 

—Katherine Newcomb. 








Selections. 
Never be afraid to doubt, if only 
you have the disposition to believe; 
And doubt, in order that you may end | 
in believing the truth. —Leéghton. 
The real measure of a man's char- 
acter is what he is at his best, in the 
direction of his idealward striving. 
It is what he seeks to be, ratner than 
what he is. At his best, every man 
is below his highest ideal; and below 
his best there is in every man _ that 
which is quite unworthy of him, and 
which he is persistently struggling 
away from. 
Thoughts that great hearts once broke 
for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air; 
The dust we trample heedlessly 
Throbbed once in saints and heroes 
rare, 
Who perished, opening for their race 
New pathways to the commonplace. 
—Lowell. 
The longer I live, the more certain 
I am that the great difference between 
men, the feeble and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant, is energy 
and invincible determination, —a pur- 
pose once fixed, and then death or 
victory. That quality will do any- 
thing that can be done in this world; 
and no talents, no circumstances, no 
opportunities, will make a two-legged 
creature a man without it. 
—Sir S. Fowell Buxton. 


People break down, not so much 
from hard work as from their mental 
attitude toward their occupation, or 
from some other unwholesome state 
induced by environment. If you love 
your work, and understand the higher 
law of being so as to draw a constant 
supply of strength, you can labor un- 
tiringly. If you are engaged in work 
distasteful to you, either change your 
business or change your attitude 
toward it. ‘‘If you cannot realize 
your ideal, you can idealize your 
real,’’ says a preacher who is also a 
philosopher.—-/7. LZ. Manning. 

What a grand power is the power 
of thought! And what a grand being 
is man when he uses it aright; be- 
cause, after all, it is the use made of 
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acter comes out of thought; or rather 
thought comes out of character. The 
particular thoughts are like blossoms 
on the trees; they tell of what kind 
it is. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so he_ is.’’—Szr Walter 
Raleigh. 





Health Notes. 


The body is the instrument of the 
soul, and is to be kept pure for the 
soul's highest uses. It is not to be 
despised or tortured. It is in itself, 
in its original divine idea and inten- 
tion, sacred—more sacred than any 
altar or shrine that man ever built to 
God’s praise. It is animated by a 
life from God, and is made to be the 
temple of His own spiritual presence. 

Let us cultivate health just as we 
would cultivate any accomplishment, 
and consider it just as important to 
be well as to have any luxury of life; 
indeed, there is no luxury that can 
compensate for the loss of health; 
there is no comfort like that of being 
well. And almost every one can have 
that degree of health which will make 
life a luxury to him if he will only 
cultivate simple habits of life, and 
conform to all the laws of health, 


Remember in all breathing exercises 
that nature’s avenue to the lungs is 
through the nostrils; provision is 
made in the nasal passages to catch 
impurities and foreign substances, 
which, if carried to the lungs, as when 
breathing through the mouth, are 
liable to cause serious trouble. The 
very best time to practice lung gym- 
nastics is in the morning before 
dressing, and again at night, for the 
body should be free from all _restrain- 
ing clothing. Stand erect, with chin 
down, and rise upon the toes as you 
inhale; hold the breath a few mo- 
ments, so that the air may act on the 
whole surface of the blood, nourishing 
itand at the same time taking up 
impure gases, then expel it forcefully 
and as completely as possible, coming 
down upon the heels at the same 
time. Five minutes of this work 
night and morning will work wonders. 
Eat all cold food slowly. Diges- 
tion will not begin until the temper- 
ature of the food has been raised by 


-|the heat of the stomach to ninety- 


eight degrees. Hence the more heat 
than can be imparted to it by slow 
mastication the better. The precipi- 
tation of a large quantity of cold food 
into the stomach by fast eating may, 


indigestion, and every occasion of this 
kind results in a measurable injury to 
the digestive functions. 





Notice to Users" of Successful Incu- 
bators. 


The Des Moines Incubator Company, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, is preparing what promises to be 
one of the best poultry books ever issued by an 
incubator company, and desires to include in it 
articles on successful incubation, from users of 
the Successful or the Eclipse incubator. They 
therefore offer a prize of a No. 4 Successful incu- 
bator to the person who will submit to them, 
prior to June 30th, the best article on the use of 
incubators. The article must be written by some 
person who operates one of the Des Moines com- 
pany’s machines, and mustnot contain more than 
one thousand words. Address Prize Editor, Des 
Moines Incubator Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 





it that is the important thing. Char- 
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and often does, cause discomfort and | 








Does your 


estimate 


for supplies for next 
school year include 
Educational Games? 


Games of “Addition and Subtraction,” ‘“Multipli- 
cation and Division,” and ‘‘Fractions” now ready. 


History, Geography, 


Wild Animals, Domestic 


Animals, Birds, Literature and Word Games, 
in preparation—ready next Fall. 


Other useful and interesting school games to follow. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


Dept. B. B. 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O. 


RicHarpD G. Boone, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 
Davip Eucgene Smitn, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, Department Editor of Mathematical Games. 


Wiveur F. Gorpy, Supervising Principal, Hartford, Conn., Author of ‘‘Gordy’s School History,”’ 


Department Editor of History Games. 


M. Apve.arpe Hotton, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., Author of ‘‘Holton’s 
Primer,’’ Department Editor of Primary Games. 








White Enameled Steel Bed, Spring and 
Mattress Complete For $5.45. 


Can be had any size. Bed 
has three coats best white 
enamel baked on. Latest 
design, continuous post ef- 
fect. Springsare high grade 
mM Woven wire, with heavy, 
1 strong, hard maple frame. 
Mattress is made ofthe best 
quality excelsior,with thick 
< select white cotton top and 

good quality ticking. Send for new catalogue. 
L. Wallblom Furniture & Carpet Co., St. Pau! Minn. 


{Hustlers Only |. 


If you can prove to us that you’rea hustler, 
and if you're ready to hustle this Summer, we 
can put you in the way of making a lot of 
money. Our goods are of such exceptional 
excellence that repeat orders are bound to 
tollow first sales. The advertising features 
that we offer make the work twice as easy as 
usual. Don’t bother to write us unless you 
mean business and a lot of it. We have no 


dead agents. 
SpiM Co. , 4Railroad Ave., Johnstown,N.Y. 



































We have the largest automo- 
bile exchange in the U.S. New 
and second-hand machines of 
every make, Gasoline runa- 
bouts, $150 to 6650. Touringcars, 
$750 to $3000. Steamers 8250 up. 
Searchmont Autocar Waverly 


Winton 

bile Cadillac Rambler 

a Ofianobile Murray an ore 

Every machine Guaines in stock and full descriptions 
of the identical machin Sw. . 


free for the asking. AGENT 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 36 X Chicago. 





TEACHERS Why not add to your income by ac- 
cepting an agency for our goods? 
Will pay 30 per cent on all the good orders you book. 
If interested, write at once for full particulars. MIL- 


LER-CLARK NuRSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
SNAP. AGENTS WANTED. SEND 
VACATION 


FOR SAMPLE 
EOPLE’S MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 








CARDS. Elegant new styles for 1903. Samples of 
all kinds 25c. .G. BOYCE & CO., Lynn, Mass. 





RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Drafts Sent Anywhere FREE 


Keep your Money until 
satisfied with beneft 
you receive. Then 


send One Dollar. 


Magic Foot Drafts, the wonderful Michigan 
external remedy which has been so successful in 
curing al! kinds of acute and chronic rheuma- 
tism, are now being sent all over the world on 
approval—without one cent in advance. If the 
sufferer is satisfied with the benefit received, he is 
expected to send one dollar for them, otherwise 
no money is asked or accepted. 





The Drafts are worn without the least incon- 
venience, the stocking being protected by the 
imprevious backing. They cure rheumatism in 
any part, bringing immediate rest and comfort 
to pain-racked ies. Noother rheumatic cure 
has ever been successfully sent on approval, but 
we find the people willing and glad to pay for 
Magic Foot Drafts, because they do bring relief 
even after everything else has failed. We have 
hundreds of letters full of thankfulness from 
persons who tried Magic Foot Drafts—at first un- 
willingly—but at the urgent entreaty of cured 
friends. Take achance on the testimony of the 
thousands made well and write for a pair today 
tothe MAGIC FOOT DRAFT COMPANY. 697 
Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. When satisfied with 
benefit received send One Dollar, but until then 
send NO money. Write y—Now. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


The British Isles for Two Hundred 
Dollars. 


BY MARY E. FITZGERALD. 


‘«The chief advantage of Boston as the meeting 
place of the N. E. A., has not been mentioned,’’ 
said Miss Phelps to the group of teachers who 
were discussing summer plans. 

‘Oh Boston is so supremely sure of being the 
center of everything desirable and so extremely 
sure that everyone knows all about her that she 
considers the advertising of anything unneces- 


sary,’’ said the native of the ‘‘Windy City’’ who | 


is fond of telling of an encounter between the 
Occident and Orient in which the Orient came off 
second best but left a sting just the same. 

‘“‘What is this advantage?’’ said Miss Bird. 
‘‘Between trying to decide whether the White 
Mountains, Atlantic City, or the Quebec and 
Saguenay trip will be my destination, and calcu- 
lating how I can save enough money to pay for 
I am worn toathread. If this new attrac- 


any, 
tion is any cheaper I may think of it. What is 
ae 

‘*A starting point for Europe,’’ said Miss 


Phelps, ‘‘and I mean to go to the British Isles.’’ 
The others looked at her incredulously. ‘‘Why 
you were saying only the other dav,’’ said Miss 
Bird reproachfully, ‘‘that you didn’t see how in 
the world you would ever get through the sum- 
mer; that you needed everything in the way of 
clothes, ‘and everything was so expensive.’’ 

Miss Phelps laughed. ‘‘But that was before 
this itinerary fel! into my hands,’’ she said. 

‘*Just look at this. Ocean to ocean for one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, including coach- 
ing through Scotland and England and a glimpse 
of London all expenses paid.’’ 

‘But it ends in the middle of July,’’ objected 
Miss Bird, who had been eagerly studying the 
itinerary. 

‘“The land trip does,’’ said Miss Phelps, ‘‘but 
you wouldn’t be back to Boston until about the 
first of August. This is my plan. I would stay 
the remaining three or four weeks in some Eng- 
lish villages, Clovelly, maybe, which they say is 
heavenly, or Oxford where we could imagine our- 
selves walking with Charles Lamb in vacation 
time, or some of those lovely places Hawthorne 
tells us of in any of which we could live at the 
rate of five or six dollars a week.”’ 

‘“‘I thought you detested personally-conducted 
parties,’’ said Miss Brooks. 

‘* Well, I must say they can be must dreadfully 
afflictive. Every ill that the human disposition 
is heir to seems to appear at the most unexpected 
times and places. I, myself, was so irritated at 
my companion because she wanted to get a drink 
of water from a fountain that I wouldn’t speak to 
her for an hour. I think it was the fountain ex- 
asperated me. But after aclose, hard year in 
school one doesu’t feel up to battling with porters 
and cabmen and landladies, and worst of ail, time 
tables. It’s a blessed relief to have everything 
attended to.’’ 

After the ocean trip, the coaching, the tramp- 
ing, the entire change of scene, one feels able to 
perform the tasks of Hercules and enjoy downing 
belligerent landladies and porters, and one’s head 
is so clear that the time table ceases to be the 
Chinese hieroglyphics it formerly was. Part 
personally conducted, part independent, is the 
ideal method of traveling. 

‘Is this the courier you went with on your last 
trip?’’ said Miss Bird. 

‘“*Ves, and Providence designed him for the 
business. I have seen him pertectly unmoved 
under a battery of reproaches wholly  unde- 
served; calm when his flock were just three min- 
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Live teachers, successful at canvassing or agency work, can secure pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment with us in their own localities, or in cities they may wish to visit during their vacation. 


TEACHERS 
WANTED. 


all, no matter how fastidious their tastes may be. 


Our reproduced photographs excite interest and admiration wherever they 
are seen. Our high-grade work and attractive up-to-date mounts make it 
an easy matter for our representatives to secure orders. The reproductions 
are guaranteed to be as good in all respects as the original photograph and 
the work is done at about one-third the price charged by local photographers. 

Our agents’ outfit is sufficiently attractive to command the attention of 
If you think of engaging in agency work of any 


kind this summer, don’t decide on your course until you have asked us for particulars and samples 


of our work. 
do so. 


Our work covers a field practically unoccupied except by ourselves. 


No need of leaving your own community to engage with us unless you choose to 


Your neighbors 


and friends will all want to see our extensive line of sample photographs and learn our prices. 


The work is of real live interest to nine out of ten persons in every locality. 
orders amounting to $30.00 as the result of three days’ work. 
person can secure steady employment, 


One agent reports 
The right 
When 


Others do equally well. 
in exclusive territory, beginning at any time. 


making application for the agency, give particulars about yourself and state your preference as to 


territory. 


Our full-page advertisement of ‘‘ Photographs Reproduced’’ (inside back cover of this 


issue) will give you a definite idea of the character and scope of our work. 














J.W. ALEXANDER 


PRESIDEN 


— 
Wa 


\ 


J.H HYDE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


| | 


‘Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 


To-morrow’ sun to thee may never rise.” 


“MAKE HAY WHILE 
THE SUN SHINES” 


An Endowment policy in the Equitable 
makes money for you—and at the 
same time protects your family. 


But you can only secure it while the 
sun of good health is shining. 


Va os State t 4 race ‘ atatives 


Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 


For full information fill out coupon below, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States, 


120 Broadway, New York. Dept. 103 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


if issued at 


years of age. 
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utes too late for the train and he and the hungry 
members were left stranded until midnight That 
was a test I assure yuu. In short order a fine 
dinner was waiting for us, and an_ excursion 
planned to pass the time. His interest did not 
cease when we left his party but a carefully pre- 
pared outline was given us which smoothed our 
way considerably.’’ 

‘But you haven’t told me yet, how you are 
going to go to Europe and supply the deficiencies 
in your wardrobe that you were complaining of,’’ 
said Miss Bird. 

‘‘T require one travelling dress which will be 
my winter tailor-made, two cotton shirtwaists, 
one dark thin silk one to wear on trains, one nice 
silk to wear at dinner, a change of underwear, and 
my toilet articles. ‘That is my complete equip- 
ment, every article of which I possess.’’ 

‘*I could take back my grey etamine, it isn’t 
cut yet,’’ said Miss Bird thoughtfully. 

‘*But you will lose a week waiting for the rates 
to Boston,’’ said practical Miss Brooks. 

‘*Well, you are only going through the Brit- 
ish Isles you can afford to, not but that it might 
be filled in profitably, but the week to do your 
planning in will be a real blessing.’’ 

‘If the conductor can give such rates I don’t 
see why one couldn’t do it independently for 
less,’’ said Miss Brooks; ‘‘only it is so late now 
that it would be almost impossible to secure 
passage.’’ 

‘*You might do it for less, but there is so much 
competition that each one has reduced his charges 
to the very luwest notch, but the steamer passage 
could be easily arranged. A friend of mine de- 
cided at the very last minute to go and secured a 
berth from the leader of this itinerary who has 
reservations on all steamers.’’ 

‘Better come along, girls. Count in your new 
clothes which you won't get, the doctor’s bills for 
next year which you will save, and what your 
summer would cost you anyhow, and you will be 
saving money.’’ 

‘*And you recommend this leader?’’ said Miss 


Brooks. ‘‘You are sure he will do all he says?’’ 
‘*All, and more, too,’’ said Miss Phelps im- 
pressively. ‘‘I was with him for two weeks in 


Italy and I am going with him for two weeks in 
Scotland and England. That surely shows what I 
think of him.’’ 

‘‘I believe I'll go,’’ said Miss Bird. I have to 
borrow some money anyhow soI might as well 
make it a little more. You are a siren, Miss 
Phelps. Of all places to spend the summer 
Europe was the farthest from my thoughts, but 
Europe for two hundred dollars is irresistible. 
Do come Miss Brooks, we’ll have a lovely time.’’ 

“I'll go home and think it over,’’ said Miss 


Brooks. ‘‘Let me take the itinerary, please. 
‘*Melrose Abbey, Ayr, Warwick Castle, Gras- 
mere’’ she read. ‘‘I was thinking of a black 


crepe, de chine, but I don’t really need it. I 
almost think I will join you,’’ she said slowly. 


——— a 
> 





There may becomfort for some of the Journal 
readers in this announcement of Sir James Crich- 
ton Browne, the expert on brain diseases, who 
holds that insomnia is not attended with such 
disastrous consequences as is commonly supposed. 
It is not in itself so dangerous as the solicitude of 
the sufferer. Hesuggests that the brains of lit- 
eary men, who are the most frequent victims, ac- 
quire the trick of the heart, which takes a doze of 
a fraction of a second after each beat, and so man- 
ages to get six hours’ rest in twenty-four; and 
that some brains, in cases of persistent insowmnia, 
sleep in sections, different brain centres going off 
duty in turn.—/ournal of Education. 
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ent 
and Protective. 
Special Weight for SUrIMER 


THE IDEAL WEAR FOR 
HOT WEATHER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK : 306 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 











For Ladies and Gentlemen is the only scientific 
and practical device ever invented for the purpose of 
coloring the hair or restoring gray, faded or streaked 
hair to its natural shade and therefore the only one that 
ever proved successful. It is used extensively both here 
and in Europe and has completely revolutionized the 
obsolete and impractical methods of hair-dyeing hither- 
to ee It was awarded a ; 
0 MEDAL (HIGHEST AWARD) 

at the Vienna Hygienic Exposition, 1900. It produces 
any desired shade by simply combing, its application 
is undetectable, it cannot stain the scalp, is indestruct- 
ible and ositively not injurlous. 

Write for free booklet giving full particulars, 
H. D. Comb Co., (Inc.) 37 W.19thSt., Dept. L, N. Y. 
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Ww.E. HOYT, G. E. P.A t 
335 Broadway, New York. 
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j is a Home Remedy; an UNGUENT for external application. 

It is founded upon the obvious principle that Suffering, Prema- 

= ture Decline and Premature Death are the direct and indirect 
results of DORMANT CIRCULATION ; that rescue is assured 


to par by directly charging the controlling Battery-cells with an element imitating t 
by Nature from food and air. This imitative element is our 







valuable information and explains every detail. 


he 
faithful, Life-saving NERV E-FORCE and it wil 


, by first class mail for 10cts. (Silver or stamps). This nominal sum pays for first cost of mailing etc., an 
entitles you to all future copies as they come from the Press and for our best personal care in correspon- 
dence and free Diagnosis. No matter how complicated the case (or cases) may be or how far and wide 
you may have sought for cure it is a supreme satisfaction to receive an absolute Diagnosis. This mat- 
ter of giving free Diagnosis by mail has met withsuch earnest approval and gratitude that we have no 

i fear of errors or dissatisfaction. In all these years we have never made an error upon a Dia- 

gnosis and this meansa money-saving and worry-saving relief to Sufferers who, in spite of heroic efforts for cure know 
themselves to besteadily declining. The receipt of our Publication and the subsequent Diagnosis places you under no 
obligations to us and that is also a satisfaction. Are you not heartily disgusted with stomach-drugging and threats 
of “the knife ?” Then, kindly, for yourself or some suffering friend send for our NERVE-FORCE PUBLICATION today. 


only by the re-estabishment of the Blood’s pace and impetus 
nerve force prepared or that purpose 
positively re-establish the 


most sluggish CIRCULATION to normal. This means full resteration even in the most complicated cases, In fact, 
the disentanglement of fateful Symptoms is only possible by unlocking Nature’s life-current from the outside. 
By the happy record of over twenty year’s work with this UNGUENT Remedy; by the Gold and Diamond Medals it has 
won us for Life-saving we prove our NERVE-FORCE to be the key. It is saving Life upon every side. It is only by read- 
ing us that you can understand us so we do not advertise our Remedy but our NERVE-FORCE JOURNAL which is rich in 


We send this Publication (sealed and in plain envelope 





Every line you ever write us will have our absolute personal attention and if you are not thorougly satisfied you 
ll have ‘your 10 cts remittance back as quickly as the mail can carry it. Please read our JOURNAL attentively before giving de- 
or MR. and MRS. GEO. A. CORWIN, 495 12th Ward Bank, (145 E. 125th St.) NEW YORK CITY. 
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GLEANINGS FROM CURRENT 
MAGAZINES FOR BUSY PEOPLE 








By Annie S. Perkins 























Suggestions for teachers, regarding 
the uses of these Gleanings, have 
already been given in a previous issue. 
We would like to suggest further. 
Give the list of Gleanings to some ci 
the older boys and girls and ask them 
to read it. Afterwards, ask them to 
name all the different things, about 
which people are talking and writing, 
that they can recall. As you discover 
that a class, or certain pupils in a 
class, are awakening to an interest in 
any subject, delegate one or more 
pupils to find more information, con- 
nected with it, by correspondence or 
personal interview, always impressing 
the idea of courtesy. 

Example.—A class of young people 
became interested in radium through 
articles in the ‘‘Scientific American 
and Supplement’’ (February 28). 
The class was near Boston and a young 
girl offered to see Prof. Cross of the 
Institute of Technology to ask one or 
two questions that had suggested 
themselves. She was graciously re- 
ceived and told that she could see the 
specimen of radium there and the 
photographs made by it. 

Still another way to use the Glean- 
ings:—Cut panels of pasteboard and 
paste sets of the gleanings upon them. 
Hang these where all can see them. 
At the end of a week, inquire how 
many have felt enough iuterest in any 
of them to seek out the article and 
read it. This will be found to be an 
excellent way in which to study cer- 
tain pupils and some surprising and 
gratifying results may be secured. 

In following any subject, if a writ- 
ten question is asked of those in 
authority, be sure that a stamped en- 
velope is enclosed. Although there 
is so much kindness of heart and gen- 
erosity among those whose persunal 
word is often desired, all must re- 
member that it is an exceedingly great 
favor granted when a busy specialist 
gives time for a reply to a question. 
Love of his subject and gladness to 
see the young interesting themselves 
in it, will, however, often make the 
busy worker perfectly willing to grant 
a response tu a reasonable, concisely 
stated inquiry. A word of gratitude, 
telling him how much his reply was 
enjoyed and appreciated is very small 
payment. 

‘* Treasures Under Water. ”’ 
‘*Youth's Companion,’’ March 5, page 
114. A-short article telling of the 
plans to search the Tiber of old Rome 
and a lake in the Republic of Col- 
ombia into which native offerings of 
gold and jewels were thrown, long 
ago; Prof. Nispilandi to make syste- 
matic hunt fur armor and relics in 
the Tiber; an English company to drain 
the lake by means of a tunnel. 








‘‘An Old-Time Favorite.’’ John 
Kendrick Bangs. ‘‘Youth’s Compan- 
ion,’’ March 5, page 117.  Illustra- 
tion. Verse, four stanzas, suitable 
for a little boy to recite, especially on 
Parent’s Day. 

‘Beans.’’ Amelia H. Botsford. 
‘Ladies’ World,’’ March, page 15. 
‘‘He doesn’t know beans,’’ Do we? 
Prehistoric bean-growing; the bean 
of Switzerland, China; beans men- 
tioned in Old Testament; quotation 
from John Ruskin; American beans; 
superstitions; Egyptian sacred bean; 
Venus and the bean; divination by 
beans used by Italian girls; German 
bean sausage; quotation from Thoreau. 
An interesting, instructive article for 
geography or cooking classes. 


‘“The Water-Drop.’’ Helga T. 
Muller. ‘‘Ladies’ World,’’ March, 
page 18. A pretty story of a water- 


drop who was a snowflake and a piece 
of ice and afterwards a pearl. 

‘Eleanor’s Bundle Room.’’ Helen 
M. Richardson. ‘‘Ladies’ World,’’ 
March, page 29. A little story with a 
big suggestion. Eleanor was a young 
teacher; Aunt Susan, a busy and 
happy-spirited ‘‘contriver;’’ Eleanor’s 
bundle-room kept Aunt Susan busy 
improving the wardrobe of the little 
scholars in Poverty Row. 

‘“The Makers of the White House 
China.’’ Michal White. ‘‘Youth’s 
Companion,’’ March 12, page 123. 
Short, interesting article telling how 
Mrs. Roosevelt selected the firm of 
Wedgewood to make the new White 
House china; very appropriate, be- 
cause Josiah Wedgewood, Englishman, 
founder of the great pottery firm, 
sympathized with the American col- 
onies and made the blue plates, now 
so much sought, depicting early 
American historical events; makers 
of the well-known medallion bust of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

‘‘The Likeness of Christ.’’ Page 
128 of same issue as above illustra- 
tion. An account of the representa- 
tions of the Master in the catacombs; 
the Callistine portrait from the fresco 
found in the cemetery of S. Callisto; 
original sketch now in British Museum, 
made by Mr. Thomas Heapy. 

‘‘Birds.’’ Two interesting bird 
bits may be found on the inside cover- 
page, at the bottom, and on page 127. 
‘*Birds and Commerce,’’ same issue as 





“A SUMMER FAIRYLAND” 

To those who are planning a summer outing 
and seeking ‘“‘green fields and pastures new.” 
some place where they may cast care aside and 
commune with primitive nature, where, tho’ the 
sun shines ever brightly, cooling breezes ae 
blow, and great heat is unknown, it is safely 
— that among the rocks and lakes of the 

uskoka district, about 100 miles north of Toron- 
to, situate in the Highlands of Ontario, (1000 
feet above sea level), they will find enchantment. 

Hanasome. illustrated descriptive publications 
will be sent free to any address on application to 
G. T, Bell, G, P. & T, A. Grand Trunk Ry., Mon- 
treal, Can. 





SPEAKE 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hu- 
morous Readings—A new volume of comic 
and humorous selections, compiled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James S. Burdett, 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues—All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 
casions. For children of ten years, 25 cts. 


Rowton’s Complete Debator—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions, 
The authorities to be referred to for information 
pm | given at the close of every debate through- 
out the work, makes it the most complete work 
on the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Cusey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories 
and Comic Songs—Without question the best 
book for professional and amateur recitals, 25 cts. 


Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collec- 
tion of two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 
description. 25 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People— 
Composed of original and simple plays, shortoom- 
edies, and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced and sure of success. 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially +. 7 for this volume. 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts, 

Intermediate Speaker—Contains an excellent 
list of SPEAKABLE pieces for pupils from ten to 

nm years. 25 cts, 

Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
— selections suitable for ptimary pupils. 

c 


The Helper in School Entertainments—You 
should own one, 25 cts, 
Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues —25 dialogues, 
original, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts, 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular 
recitations and readings oftheday, 25 cts, 
Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Com- 
prises a variety of short speeches and dialogues 
suitable for children from three to ten years old, 
“The best ot the kind published.” 25 cts, 
Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
. for Youn ‘olks—“By far the most complete 
book of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25cts, 
Castle’s School Entertainments—Has Recita- 
Son. Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 





Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and poe- 
try than can be found in any other similar book. 
Suitable for all grades, 30 cts, 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains 150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, ex- 
pressed in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the lest readers and 
speakers, 25 cts, 

Webster’s Reciter or Elocution Made Easy 
—This work gives, in addition toa great variety of 
excellent selections, fifteen ful — illustrations 
—— showing the proper attitude of the figure 

speaking. 25 cts, 


Choice Humor—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best and 
most pepelee humorous recitation books ever pub- 
lish 30 cts. 


Choice Dialect—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in 
all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, French, German, 
Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialogaes—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue book 
in print, — adapted to the Sunday or day 
school, to public or private entertainments, young 
people or adults, 30 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas— By 
Charles C, oemaker. All the dialogues are 
bright and taking, and sure to prove most success- 
ful in their presentation. Tiiey can be given op 
any ordinary stage or platform, and require noth- 
ing difficult in the way ofcostume. 30 cts, 

Standard Dialogues—By Rev. Alexander Clarx, 
A.M. In rane sates and adaptation te oc- 
casion, this book has special points of mert, and 
the dialogues will be found both interestng and 
instructive. 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. One ofthe best dialogue boos in print, 
For children of fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted 
for use in day school, Sunday school, at church 
socials, teas, and other festivals, or for parlor or 
fireside amusement. 30 cts. 

Sunday School Selections—For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An excellent 
collection, suited to Church Socials, Sunday School 
Concerts, Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, Anni- 
versaries, etc. 30 cts. s 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Contains a t 
number of superior dialogues on various subjects. 
Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, Church 
Entertainments and elsewhere. cts, 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
in either day orSunday schools on holidays and 

ions. Comprises a variety of Songs, 
Cho: Recitations, Declamations, Tableaux, 
etc., with full instructions for su y conduct- 
ing such entertainments. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Little Folks’ Speaker—Comprises 
a selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts, 

Pr vs Di d? Dialogues—A very 
choice collection of most excellent dialogues, many 
of which were written by a teacher of much ex- 

rience and practically tested in school exhi- 
Bitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 
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Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the 
thing needed in the higher classes in school and 
for church and other entertainments, 25 cts, 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections for intermediate pu- 
pils. 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., se- 
lected from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, 
and other writings; accompanied by very care- 
fully prepared prefatory remarks— historical, ex- 
planatory and instructive. Also contains sugges- 
tions as to stage arrangements, costumes, 
scenery, etc, 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Con- 
tains a large number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues — Containing 
nearly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
two to fifteen characterseach. 25 cts. 

Prescett’s Standard Recitations—Gathered 
with great care from the best English and Amer- 
ican specimens of first-class pieces for sabool and 
cther entertainments, 25 cts, 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for School Hotertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and otherexercises., 25 cts, 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Con- 
sists of a large variety of excellent selections, 
many of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in public entertainments, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually 
large collection of fresh and original pieces in 

rose and poetry. Suitable fur recitations and 
eclamations by advanced pupils, 25 

Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations— 
A fine selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic 
pieces well adapted for reciting before any au- 
dience. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recita- 
tions—An excellent collection covering a wide 
range of subjects; patriotic, pathetic, and humor- 
ous, 25 cts, 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. 
Young and old, grave and gay. 30cts, 

Holiday Entertainments—By C. ©. Shoe- 
— Original exercises for various holidays. 

Temperance Selections—Readings and Recl- 
tations. By John H. Bechtel. Good, stirring rec- 
itations for temperance occasions. 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments—By E. C. & 
L, J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert pieces, 
a tambourine and fan drills, tableaux, 








Sunday School Entertainments—Composed 
of responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for public exercises 
connected with Sunday school work. 30 cts, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomines— 
The features contained in this volume are adapted 
alike to parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
ee and tableaux. For children of six years. 


Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings, For children of nine years. 25 cts, 

Young People’s Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. 

Comprises recitations for the different 
holidays and other occasions, etc. For children of 
twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. An excellent collection of reci- 
tations. Forchildren of fifteen years, 25 cts, 


eee Comic Reciter—“Very funny.” 
c 


Hawthorne's Tragic and Patriotic Re- 
citer—Contains the choicest selections in this 
class. 25 cts, 

Hawthorne’s Columbian Reciter—“An un- 
usually fine list of titles.’ Many of them do not 
appear in any other work. Only 25cts, 

Hawthorne’s Book of Ready Made 
Speeches-— 25 cts, 

Hawthorne’s Parlor Reciter—25 cts. 

Hawthorne’s Comic and Tragic Dia- 
logues—25 cts, 

Hawthorne’s Juvenile Speaker and 
Reader—Excellent selections in prose and verse 
justsuited to primary and intermediate grades, 25c, 

Hawthorne's Irish Dialect—2 cts. 

Np os College Reciter—Suited to the 
needs of older pupils. 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains much 
that is sure to please.—25 cts. 

Ethiopian Sermo Lectures, Dialogues 
etc.—25 cta, site : 


AS PREMIUMS. 


Books selected from above list will be 
given as premiums for securing subscrip- 
tions for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, AND 


THE WORLD’S EVENTS as follows: 
Books to the amount of 50 cents for each 
dollar collected from others for subsorip- 
tions and remitted to us. 





SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y, 
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above. 1. An account of some bird- 
experiences, observations of value by 
State Orinthologist Forbush of Mas- 
sachusetts; some birds attracted near 
the house; their good their 
enemies. 2. The decision of the gov- 
ernment of India that no more bird 
skins and plumage shall be exported; 
barbarous slaughter must be stopped 


work; 


on account of destructive insects. 
‘ Affairs in Washington.’’ ‘*The 
Boys’ World, Jan. 24, page 8. 
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page 8. 
of the ‘‘one who always gave up,’’ 
followed by other little stories and 


suggestions; ‘* Heart Culture’’ 
material. 

‘‘Street Cars in Cairo.’’ Page 7, 
same as above. A short sketch; 
street melody; fruit sellers; camel 


meat. Good to use when studying 


Cairo. 


‘*My Old Kentucky Home.’’ Same 


A issue as above, page 4. The beauti- 
very interesting account of the second | 
session of the Fifty-seventh Congress | its first 


ful story of the writing of the song; 
rendition out-of-doors by 


which opened Dec. 4; first day like first | Stephen Foster and his sister; the 


day of school; roll call and swearing 
in of new members; the tribute of 
respect paid to memory of members 
who have died during summer _ recess; 
the message to Congress; rocommend- 
ations of President Roosevc!t about 
corporations, tariff, treaties, foreign 
colonies, army and navy, etc., ete. 
Although so full of information, the 


article is only about a column in 
length. Very useful in schoolroom. 

‘*Two Callers.’’ Lilla Thomas 
Elder. ‘*Little Folks,’" January, 
page 82. Twoillustrations. This bit 


of verse, twelve four-line stanzas, is 
very good to read to the little chil- 
dren or to use as a recitation. The 
‘‘callers,’’ are Teddy Sunny-Brow and 
Tommy Frowny-Face. 

‘*One Poor Boy’s Success.’’ J. L. 
Harbour. ‘‘ Young People’s Weekly’’ 
(Chicago), Feb. 21, 1903, page 12. A 
very inspiring sketch of Booker Wash- 
ington’s life; the incident of sweep- 
ing the recitation room, and others, 
interestingly told; can be given to 
any child who can read. 

‘*Just Be Glad.’’ James Whitcomb 
Riley. Page 2, same issue asabove. A 
beautiful bit of verse fora boy or 
girl to recite at almost any occasion. 
Three eight-verse stanzas. 

‘‘The Self-Sacrificing Member.’’ 
‘*Young People's Weekly’’ Jan. 31, 


darkies who came to listen and to 
weep. All should read it. ‘‘A Par- 
ent’s Day Exercise’’ would receive a 


A very prettily-told story | 


article, as interesting as a fairy tale; 
Dr. Flinders Petrie and his fellow 
workers have put us into touch with 
the ‘‘shadowy presences’’ of a _ pre- 
historic race; Egyptian history runs 
back, without a break, to the farthest 
past; discovery of tomb of King Ka, 
400 B. C., with name and signs in 
ink; first example of use of arch yet 
discovered found in tomb of third 
dynasty; copper tools; specimens of 
basket weaving; a pottery doll with 
curly black hair, a little ivory picture 
of king holding queen; a picture in 
ivory of Bener-Ab (Sweet of Heart) ; 
agame of chess (or, similar) with 
ivory lions, well modeled; hair plait 
and false fringe in good condition; 





For Over Sixty Years. 
AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY, 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS By MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
WHILETEETHING, WITH PERFECTSUCCEsS, 
IT SOOTHES the CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS. 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and ig 
the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Bold by Drug- 
ey in every part of the world. Besureand ask for 
MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
AND TAKE NO OTHER KIND, 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle, 










GRANDMA'S BEADED WAICH OR LOCKET 
GUARD. FULL. DIRCT 





TAKE The Tarter off Your Teeth witha **Dento” 

Patent Tarter Remover. White Teeth as- 
sured, quickly, effectively, without injury to En- 
amel. Pencil shaped, pointed at both ends. Will 
last for years. Sample by mail any address 25c. or 
we will add our fine combination 35 cts. net. Circu- 
lars_and particulars free. A. BURNHAM 
SPECIALTY CO., Box 61, Roxbury, Mass. 








delightful addition if the little sketch 


turquoise and gold jewelry; other 9 USEFUL Anicics 
q a ee OMBINATION DIPPER aeal opt 
were to be read and a few trained 


‘*finds’’ as interesting. C.8. HOBNEE CO., 1479 PennAve.,Pittsburg,Pa. 








voices were to render, subsequently, | | “An Outlook Into Space. °” Wil- r SPECTACLE coneasalog. toons 
the well-known melody. liam H. Pickering. ‘*Century,’’ {J wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, Lil, 
“The Home of the Emerald.’’|March, page 777. Eleven illustra- 


‘Saturday , Evening Post,’’ (Phila- tions. Gift of a new astronomical 
delphia), March 7, page 20. A very station to the Lick Observatory by 
excellent bit (forty lines) about the| Mr. D. O. Mills; located in Arequipa, 
emerald mines of the Republic of | Chile; ‘‘steady’’ atmosphere, at this 

















FAT Your Fat REDUCED 5 pounds weekly 
by my wonderful HOME Treatment. No Starving, no 
wrinkles or discomfort. It Purifies the Blood and 
gives you Health, clear skin and good figure, 
oie by (ethers f ee and testimonials 
wd adres to Mrs. A. M. BTOCKHAM, ox 6, 8 JOSEPH, uO 
IMPLES*3 
> ° . remove 
Colombia; finest gems of the kind in | Point, so desirable for ubservation and | by the use 
’ | ET ady 
the world; sent to British India to be photography; the great Bruce twenty- | Wafer onester 's., Charco = Axsenical 
cut; use of hydraulic power; famous | four-inch doublet, the largest star- | TE PARKER CHEMICAL CO.,531 Broadway, NewYork, 
Muzo mine. camera in the world; an adventure CURED 
‘‘The Golden Secret of the Black oe mpd on Mt. Ph gage de- PILES URED FREE 
Tille? cay “ io? | SCription o requipa, nile; queer cCutchen’s Herb Pi will cu 
Hills. Harry Beardsley. Leslie S| P oe f q . .. | you. We guarantee it and to prove our claim will 
Weeklv,’’ Feb. 26, page 206. Eight | customs; the observatory; El Misti send a 50 cent sample free and postpaid. Don’t 
. oP a _ . subm1 @ surgical Operation, rite for our sample 
illustrations. | Valuable on account | Volcano; the Jamaica station. today and be free from yourmisery. Herb Reme- 
of the illustrations, which, of them- ‘The Sultan of Morocco and His | €¥ Ce» 86 Granite Blag., Rochester, N. Y. 
selves give a good account of work at | Present Troubles.’’ ‘* Review of Re- 
the mines; interesting story of the|Views,”’ March, page 293. Four S | 0 0.0 0 RE WARD 
‘‘find’’ of Otto P. Th. Grantz, who} ~ ozs, 
sold eggs up in the Black Hills; his “WORK AND PLAY” : 
Pes ee ais ‘ ‘ . The bi t summer resort within easy reach or, M, 
subsequent wealth; echoes among the | ¢¢ civiiledion is What is commonly termed y 
hills; ‘‘fissure’’ veins and ‘‘blanket’’ Masini, © disteiotin the “siigulants of Ontario” Pict = 7 ts what 
8 . abou miles north of Toronto, including an This Picture Puzzle represents what most 
veins; opening up of new leads; .con- immense ges os coeniny bordering oe 
: q a5, + Pee gian Bay. is district is composed of lakes an 
struction of mills, railrcads. rivers innumerable and is situated 1,000 feet above 


men burn and enjoy. $100.00 in cash for cor- 
rect answers. Can you read the puzzle cor- 
rectly ? Ifso you certainly can win a Cash 
- Weguarantee to reward with Cash 
all patrons who comply with our easy con- 
dition. You have nothing to pay for your 


‘With the Pre-Dynastic Kings and | sealevel. Good fishing and hunting are assured. Rew 
he Ki f the First TL D Ample hotel accommodation at all points on the 
the Kings of the First areeé JJynas: | lakes is provided to suit the purses of everyone. 


aw »dos. ** " Excellent transportation service. guess, So send no money with your answer. 
ties at Aby dos. Canon H. D. Copies of handsome, descriptive literature relat- Try and Win. You wil hear Eng us by re- 
Rawnsley. ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,’’ | ing to this country can be had free by applying | Mj turn mail, Israel Bidaman Co., Dept. F. 
to G. T. Bell,G. P. & T. A., Grand Trunk Ry., Box 8022, New York. 





February, page 220. A very useful | Montreal, Can. 
























gw » 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


= Buys our new High Grade 1903 Model Gents’ NEWTON BICYCLE, shi 
——— = “A. to any address with the understanding {0 DAYS’ FREE T | L. 
=e a and agreement that iz can give it 9 
~~ === put it to every test and if you do not find it handsomer, stronger, easier riding, 
grade than any bieycie you an uy from any other house Cicat at home sreloswhots foes 
n ‘Oo, at home or elsewhere for less 

than 620.00, you can return the bicycle at our expense and YOU WiLL. NOT BE OUT ONE CE 


OUR GENT’S NEW NAPOLEON BICYCLE 


is offered by us under an astonishingly easy and liberal 
Ea? pine, at ABOUT ONE-HAL THE Low- 

ST PRICE other houses offer bicycles. 
We use the Highest Grade Guaranteed Tires 


made and furnish the Strongest 
BICYCLE GUARANTEE ever eed. 


FOR ASTONISHINGLY 
LOW PRICES prices far lower 

9 than all other 
houses, for the most liberal bicycle 
offer ever heard of, for large beauti- 
ful illustrations and complete des- 
Sa of all our new 1903 bicycles 
and bicycle supplies, for prices, 
terms and conditions that will sur- 
— you, write for our Free Bieyele 
‘atalogue. Our Free Bicycle Cata- 
LOGUE tells how to get a bicycle 
free, on EASY CONDITIONS, tells 
how to buy a bicycle outright for 
about one-half the lowest price any 
other house will name, tells how you 
can make $100.00 to 8500.00 in 60 days 











by devoting only your spare tim 


OUR BICYCLE CATALOGUE 


ald 
IS FREE, ¢5"tny’aaaress on sp- 
postal 


plication. Simply write a 


free Bicycle Catalogue”, and it 
go to you by return mail. 


DON’T BUY A_ BICYCLE 


until you get our Free Bicycle Cata- 
logue. Writeforthe cataloguetoday. Address, 


jay. s 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


CHICACO, ILL. 









BICYCLE 
CATALOGUE. 
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Accept no substitute 
use only the genuine 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN’S 
FLORIDA 
WATER 


For the Handkerchief, 
Dressing-table and Bath. 














Length 5% inches. 

Delivered free to 

any address on re- = 

ceipt of 59 cents. Price includes engraving three initi- 
als. Send for Illustrated Booklet A. 

W. D. Jacobus, 610 Euclid Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 









Ski t Correspondence solicited with agents who 
ir $ desire to sell separate skirts and petticoats 
in their home locality. Latest styles, strictly made 
to order, reasonable prices, satisfactory profits. Our 
new plaiting attachment for closing petticoats at the 
waist, in itself alone, in ures success to agents. 
H IN SQUARE SKIRT COMPANY, 
617 Lincoln Building, Union Square, N. Y. City 





K } TO INTRODUCE 
our | catalogue, we 


and Judy Whistle, 1 Cross Charm, 1 Brass 
Bell for Kitty’s neck, 1 Nigger Baby (very 
Funny), 1 Colorado Gold Pen, 1 Brownie on 
a Metal Bicycle, 1 Pussy Cat playing violin, 
also 4 genuine Photographs of Actresses in tights and stage costumes: sl! the 
above by mail for 10c. J. H. PIKE, Stamford, Conn, 





We pay the freight, This ele- 

thal size Reed Rocker wili 

givenfree to any lady who 

will take orders for 18 cans of our Columbia Baking Pow- 
der from her friends or neighbors. To every onewho gives 

4} you an order (onour Plan No. 79) for Trend eg 
tiful China 


¢ it Bet, 
nm decora- 
this way. No 


t} money required inadvance. Simply send your 
4 & address & we will send you our plans, or- 
* you time to de 
n ing Powder & collect the money be- 
-B3 fore pasyingus. Yourun norisk,as weper ese 
freight and will trust you with the ing 

mM Powder, Rocker KING M 


» etc. FG. CO., 
748 King Building. St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE HAIRGROWER! 


To prove that Lorrimer’s 
ExcelsiorHatr Forcer and 

rrimer’s Skin and Scalp 
Soap will grow hair upon the 





cation. Enclose 6c. and address distinctly. 


LORRIMER & CO., "3aius ia" 


Dept.37 118N. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 








tii u ya 
Send us your name and we will send you free, postpaid, 2 
of our handsome Jeweled Stick Pins. Sell them at 10 cents 
each. We trust you. en_sold send us the $1.20 and we 
send Free both of these Solid Gold laid Rigs. Address 
ONARD MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 31, 81 Pine St., New York, 


ARE YOU LUCKY? 


Or does everything go wro The 
Lucky Birthstone Heart Charm 
will dispel your bad luck forever, as 
it has for thousands of others, Test 
1t for yourself. A beautiful Lucky 
Charm for everybody. Send month 
of birth and 12c. to pay for postage, 
packing. etc. Make a guess 0n the 
number of replies received to this 
advt.t0 Ju 1. The nearest guess will receive a Solid 
Gold, Genuine Diamond Ring. You may be the luck 
one. The first 100 get an extra present. ELDRIDG 
Specialty Co., 200 Ridgewood Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


H H to Lady Agents selling our wo- 
Credit Given man’s and children’s specialties. 
Big Profits Catalogue free. V. Venus Mfg.Co.,Chicago 
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illustrations. Morocco owns no Euro- 
pean protectorate. This sketch will 
give the teacher points to use; the 
illustrations will be of use in classes 
studying Morocco. 

‘*George Bruce Cortelyou, Secre- 
tary of Commerce.’’ Henry B. F. 
Macfarland. ‘‘Review of Reviews,’’ 
March, page 27. Two photographs. 
A three-page article, very interest- 
ing; seven years career, from sten- 
ographer to cabinet officer; studying 
at evening law school; kept pleasant 
relations with three presidents of 
differing views and temperaments; 
happy home life. 


‘George Bruce Cortelyou.’’ ‘‘Suc- 
cess,’’ April, page 248. One photo- 
graph. Practical lessons; did not 


anticipate a public career; the new 
department of commerce and labor to 
begin operations, July 1, 1903. 

‘*William Loeb, Jr.’’ ‘‘Success,’’ 
April, page 250. Photograph of Sec- 
retary to the President who has just 
been appointed to take the place left 
vacant by the promotion of George B. 
Cortelyou. 

‘*Germany on the Sea.’’ Winthrop 
L. Marvin. ‘‘Reviews of Reviews,’’ 
March, page 307. Twelve illustra- 
tions. Germany on the sea deserves 
the respectful attention of Americans; 
the modernizing of her navy; Bis- 
mark; the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Co.; harbors of Bremer- 
haven and Hamburg; the new Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. 

‘‘The Lumber Industry of the 
Pacific Coast.’’ Alvin Hovey-King. 
‘*Review of Reviews,’’ March, page 
317. Eleven illustrations. Heart of 
lumber belt of United States has 
moved westward; large scale timber- 
cutting; modern methods of handling 
logs; skid roads; discipline as strict 
as that needed in the military camp; 
donkey engine; log train; the enor- 
mous trees. A very useful article. 

‘*How Polly Cured the Cat.’’ Our 
‘‘Dumb Animals,’’ Ferbiuary, page 
111. An amusing story (of one and 
one-fourth columns in length) about a 
cat and a parrot; the cat would catch 
the birds about the house; was given 
away but came back and met her 
match the new occupant of the cage. 

‘‘An Intelligent Cat.’’ Same issue 
as above, page 107. A _ thirteen-line 
story of a cat who used a speaking 
tube to call someone to let her out of 
a room. 

‘‘The Biggest Gun in the World.’’ 
‘*Munsey’s Magazine,’’ March, page 
845. One illustration, on page 844. 
A short sketch of the sixteen-inch gun 
that guards New York harbor. 

‘‘The Next Head of the Army.’’ 
William H. Carter, Brigadier-General, 
U. S. A. ‘‘Munsey’s,’’ March, page 
810. One photograph. A _ three-col- 
umn sketch of Major-General Samuel 
B. M. Young, who is to be the next 
commander of the United States 
Army; General Miles reaches the age- 
limit in August 1903; contains con- 
siderable incidental information. 

‘““The American Wesiminster Ab- 
bey.’’ Harvey Sutherland. ‘*Mun- 


-Bache. 





sey’s,’’ March, page 831. Eighteen 
illustrations. Takes one to Statuary 
Hall, in Washington; its history; 
descriptions; the names of the ‘‘fav- 


orite sons’’ (two from each state 
allowed) whose statues have been 
placed here; stories; some names 


which one would expect to see honored 
thus. 

‘*Breakfast in Persia.’’ ‘‘Youth’s 
Companion,’’ March 19, page 140. A 
thirty-eight line bit, excellent for use 
with the geography class. 

‘‘The Natural Ice Mines of Ari- 
zona.*’ ‘‘The Boy's World,’’ March 
7, page 3. One illustration. An in- 
teresting article, one column in 
length; geologists say this spot was a 
hot bed of volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes; the ice formations de- 
scribed; ice cave of Clark’s Valley; 
bell-like echoes in the caves; company 
to be formed, to market the ice. 

‘*About Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
‘*Little Folks,’’ March, page 142. 
Mrs. Howe as a grandmother; the 
writing of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic; the stories, gifts and plays 
that endeared her to her grandchil- 
dren; visiting Grandma Howe at 
Boston and at Newport. 

‘*The Waste of the World.’’ Kene 
‘Saturday Evening Post,’’ 
March 14, page 15. <A very practical 
article, furnishing subjects for innum- 
erable ‘‘compositions;’’ much _ that 
was thrown away, once, now used; 
pearl buttons, etc.; the uses of differ- 
ent parts of a steer; broken glass; 
old iron; stories and facts of the ‘‘ash 
dump;’’ tomato cans; old_ shoes; 
newspapers; breakfast food compan- 
ies supply foed for horses from branny 
refuse, etc. 

‘Birds and Nature.’’ March. The 
above is the name of a magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago (fifteen cents per 
copy) will delight the teacher and 
pupil. It is illustrated by Color 
Photography and each illustration is 
beautiful. Some March illustrations 
all colored: The Robin Redbreast 
(life size); Gray Duck, Little Blue 
Heron; Stony Corals; Chrysolite 
gems. Sketches accompany the illus- 
trations. 

‘‘Animal Eating Plants.’’ Found 
in issue described just above. Story 
form; information about pitcher plants, 
Venus fly-trap; saprolegnia. 

‘*Premonition.’’ Cora A. Matson 
Dolson. Four-verse stanzas; a lovely 
poem of the spring. 

‘*‘A Song of the 


”” 


New South.’’ 


Frank L. Stanton. ‘* Success, ’’ 
March, page 139. Five four-verse 


stanzas; ringing, patriotic. 





The Presbyterian Convention. 


In connection with the meeting of the general 
assembly of the Presbyterian Church at Los An- 
geles on May 21 the Southern Pacific Co., an- 
nounces a reduced special rate from New York to 
New Orleans by the Southern Pacific R. R. to Los 
Angeles and return to New York by any direct 
all rail route The steamship ‘Excelsior’ will 
leave New York at May 9 at 3 P. M. and passeng- 
ers will be landed in Los Angeles at 11:30 A. iM. 
on May 20. There will be a ten day limit on 
tickets from the date of sale East of tne first Cal- 
ifornia point, and West thereof the final date of 
the going transit limit will be July 10. Return- 
ing passengers must reach the original starting 
po wade | July 15. Stop over privileges will be 
allow at prominent points both going and 
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of the St.La 
to the 


Mouth 
.of the Mississippi 









And At 
Every Mouth Between, 


Hires Rootbeer is known and appeeci- 
ated as the most cooling, refreshing 
and healthful of beverages for hot 
weather. 


Hires 


Rootbeer 
is the national temperance beverage. 
Everyone drinks it, everyone likes it. 
A package makes five gallons. Sold 
every where or sent by mail for 25 cents, 
Booklet free. Beware of imitations, 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 
Malvern, Pa. 

















from the 
at once it was never produced by any small city or town 
milliner. Can be ordered in black or any other color 
desired, Order toda 
yourtown, Write for Free Millinery Catalogue. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicag 


$1.75 2uvs4 $5.00 DRESS HAT 


Cut this ad out and send it to us, enclose $1.75 and we 
will send you this beautiful, stylish dress hat by ex- 
press. After received, if you do not say it is more stylish, 

b i hand hat than your 


more dressy, more ze 

milliner could possibly design and make at any price, and 
if you and your friends do not say it is worth from 84.00 to 
96.00, you can return it to us at OUR EXPENSE AND 
WE WILL IMMEDIATELY RETURN YOUR MONEY. 
WE SELL 
special millin- 
ers Sssort 








TERN HAT, the 


most stylish and 


exolusive design 


for the sp 
summer of 


A beautiful, 

black silk chiffon 
hat, real hand made 
onasilk wireframe, 
avery becoming low 


shape,the very new- 


eststyle,made ofthe 
best tucked black silk 


chiffon, slightly raised 


on the left side and droop- 
the 


- effectively arranged on bot 
the 


r side of the brim in front are two cut steel cabachon 
buckles. The facing as well asthe rolling brim is overlaid 


= closely tucke.u black silk chiffon, while the low crown 
braid. 


velvetta bandeau garnished with crushed muslin 
ink June roses completes the trimming of this ning 
Pat. This New Stunning Parisian Pattern Hat is equally 
becomiag to young and old, and carries a distinctive 
ness in style and workmanship such as can be had onl 
, ands of fashionable city milli 


3. You can te 





and wear the handsomest hat in 








NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY) 
JAMESTOWN, PA. 








Song-Writers fou'ticn, "We wsice music to 


you yords, arrange composi- 


our Ww 
d P t tions and introduce, Groom Music 
an 0e Sis Co., Steinway, Hall, Chicago. 
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[Note: History is making itself rapidly. As 
these sketches have to be prepared some time 
before publication, it may happen that an im- 
portant statement should be added. For in- 
stance, the Marconi sketch (published in March 
issue) would need to be augmented by the state- 
ment, ‘A-second station is now located at Well- 
fleet, Cape Cod, Massachusetts.”” The advance- 
ment of Mr. Cortelyou (Sketch March No.) toa 
Cabinet position should be assigned as a topie for 
the Current Events class. In each instance, 
while the attention of the pupils is directed 
toward the subject of the sketches, ask them to 
report any new achievement the papers an- 
nounce. This will be fuund to be another stim- 
ulating result gained, ] 


A Life Devoted to Service. 

Photo in World’s Events, May, 1903, page 31. 

Miss Clara Barton, president of the 
American Red Cross Society, was 
born at Oxford, Mass., in 1826. Early 
in life, she taught school. When the 
Civil war broke out, she’ was em- 
ployed in the United States Patent 
Office, at Washington. This position 
she resigned in order to serve as nurse 
in the field hospitals. She advertised 
in the papers that she would, herself, 
attend to the distribution of money 
and comforts sent to the soldiers. <A 
building was filled with the contribu- 
tions of bedding, socks and many 
other articles sent to the front by 
friends. Miss Barton was loved by 
the soldiers and their friends for this 





great, humane work. 

In Europe, Miss Barton assisted the | 
Grand Duchess of Baden in establish- 
ing hospitals for the soldiers, at the 
opening of the Franco-German war. 
She has served the cause of the sol- 
diers in Turkey, also. 

In 1881, the American Order of the 
Red Cross was formed, with Clara 
Barton as its first president. This 
society is always ready to give aid, 
any great need. Miss Barton has 
served her country on many occasions 
of public disaster, notably the Johns- 
town (Penn.) flood which occurred in 
1889, 





An Honored Reformer. 
Photo in Arena, vol 6, page 260. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has lec- 
tured in many cities uf the United 
States, England and Scotland. Al- 
ways she urges a nobler womanhood, 
a purer manhood, a higher type of 
home life. Her work is commended 
everywhere, and her influence upon 
her generation has told for good in 
large measure. 

Mrs. Livermore was born in Boston, 
Dec. 19, 1820. Before her marriage, 
she was a teacher. In 1857, she went 
to Chicago with her husband and 
assisted him in editorial work. She 
was made the first president of the 
Illinois Woman Suffrage Association 
and edited a paper devoted to the in- 
terests of woman suffrage. Mrs. Liv- 
ermore has been active in anti-slavery 
and temperance reform work for a 


Among the many books she has 
written, are two which are everywhere 
read: ‘‘The Children’s Army’’ and 
‘‘My Story of the War.’’ Mrs. 
Livermore lives now at Melrose, 
Mass., near Botson. She has hosts of 
friends and, on her birthdays, is the 
recipient of flowers and congratula- 
tions from a large number of women’s 
clubs and other societies whose mem- 
bers delight to honor her because of 
her wok for the upbuilding of the 
home. 





The Commander of the New Arctic 
Expedition. 


Photo in Boston Herald, January 30, 1903, page 11. 

Capt. Edwin Coffin was born at 
Mattha’s Vineyard, fitty years ago. 
He has followed the sea since he was 
fifteen years of age and has hada 


father, the late Jay Gould, she also in- 
herited great responsibilities. Miss 
Gould is a very busy woman, as well 
as a remarkably generous one. In 
her New York house is an office pre- 
sided over by two secretaries and a 
typewriter. Through these assistants, 
the voluminous correspondence is re- 
ceived and answered and _ arrange- 
ments for charitable work made. 
Miss Gould gives herself, as her money, 
to her work as well. Her most 
dearly loved charity is the home for 
sick and crippled children near her 
own beautiful country place, Lynd- 


hurst, at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 
and, here, her coming is always 
greeted with pathetic enthusiasm. 


Miss Gould’s gift to the government 
of $100,000 at the beginning of the 
war to aid Cuba was most helpful. 
Other charities of which we delight 
to learn are her gifts to the Woman’s 
National Relief Association; her reg- 
ular contributions to the Brooklyn 
Sailors’ Home, colleges and libraries; 








great deal of what is called ‘‘ice ex- DYSPEPSIA, 


perience,’’ having sailed far north in 
Polar seas in quest of whale-oil. He 
has passed through many thrilling 
experiences. His skill and intimate 
acquaintance with the ice conditions 
have, each time, saved him. 

Mr. Ziegler, the millionaire patron 
of this expedition, has allowed the 
Captain to use his judgment in the 
choice of a crew, and also in the mat- 
ter of equipping the ship. Captain 
Coffin and his experienced Yankee 
crew are to startin March for Tromso, 
Norway, where the America, a Dundee 
whaling ship, is to be made ready to 
embark on the expedition in June. 
Captain Coffin is planning to push as 
far north as possible, perhaps within 
four hundred miles of the pole. In 
one of several harbors that he has in 
mind, he hopes to anchor the America 


INDIGESTION 
CURED 


We Can Positively Cure Any Case of Stomach 


Trouble Not Caused by Cancer. Do Not 
Take Our Word. TEST IT YOURSELF. 


FREE TEST 
TREATMENT 


Do you suffer from 
indigestion, dyspep- 
sia, or stomach 
troublein any form? 
If you do why not 
let us cure you. We 
do not mean help 
you by giving youa 
Soda Compound 



















causes, strengthen 
and tone up the 


stomach, and make you as strong and hearty as you 


safely and send out the land expedi- ever were. We could give you testimonials by the 


tion toward the pole. 


A Woman Philanthropist. 


thousands of those we have cured ofstomach trouble 
in all its forms and stages; but they would not be 
facts or proof to you—only words of thanks and 


raise. The only absolute proof is inthe treatment 


Pp 
itself. And believingthata practical test would 
be more convincing to sufferers than all the 


Photo of Miss Gould and Lyndhurst, Everybody’s | testimonials we could print and absolutely 


Magazine, January, 1903, page 30. 


grove its great merits, we will send anyone 


esiring it a full two weeks’ trial treatment 


i i absolutely free 
Miss Helen Miller Gould was born If you bavesto stomach trouble and have failed to get 


in New York, June 20, 1868. 
iting the 





Inher- | relief, write us at once and learn by practical test 
: what we can do for you. Address Dr. Peebles Insti- 
immense fortune of her | tute of Health, Ltd.23 Main Street Battle Creek, Mich. 
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P/-NGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
SEWING MATE: 

A BEA DS: Semper ee seein eae 

R ponte and all fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 

EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 


thatcan’tbe had elsewhere, Send stamps for maillist. Est, 1860, 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K, 9th ST., N. Y, 














ORNS. Sure Cure. Recipe sent for 15 cents, 
A. H. Lane, Dept. A. Keosauqua, Iowa, 





Lady Agents Wanted: Big pay, quick sellers, 
Write for particulars, Fredrick & Co., Toledo, Ohio 


E ART T ABLETS make your heart Strong 

90 out of every 100 have 
heart trouble and don’t know it. Sample 10 cts, 
UTOPIA MEDICAL CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Freckles or Warts 


Neither are beautifying ! Why have them? I willtell 
you of two simple inexpensive methods for their re- 
moval for 15c. Wm. H. Schaefer, Port Chester, N.Y. 


BEAT EGGS AND WHIP CREAM, 


with the Wonder Cream Whip and Egg Beater. Ren- 
ders double quantity. Halfthe time required. Price 
20c. postpaid. Catalog of household necessities free. 
BADGER SUPPLY Co., 603 Grant St., Kenosha, Wis. 


Lady Agents Fora 


New Washable Arm on 


foc” 
Tee. Wo 
have 500 agents makin — a 


ijimonth, Sampl hese 
WASHABLE ARM BAND SHIELDS, 

(712 cents stamps. One agent sold 

ii\::' 74 pairsin oneday. Exclusive ter- 
Ki ritory given. Write to-day. 

K.L. ERWIN & CO., 386 Western Ave., Chicago, 111. 


DERMATINO POSITIVELY REMOVES 


HAIR on FACE 


orm, noth. It instentiz } kills the wth for- 
ae | the ski T IT CANNOT FAIL. 


See TRIAL TREATMENT 


er bottle, 
for 25c, We charge 25c 7 the trial treatment be- 
cause in most cases it is sufficient for a perma- 
nent cure, Boczlet and testimonials sent free. 
THE DERMATINO CO., Dept. 030, St. Louis, Mo.’ 



























ACCURATE AND DURABLE. 


Genuine American movement, plainly marked 


1? Jeweled. Adjusted. Nickel. Quick-train 
ruby Jewels, in raised gilded settings, oo ey et 
movement required by Engineers and wey em- 
ployes. This movement in our4-ounce LUZON Sl \ fede) 
open-face. DUST AND DAMP PR Pou which wilt re- 
tain its colorand WEAR A LIFE TIME, is the best value 
known for Railway Men, Mechanics, Laborers Farmers, 
Boys, and oe requiring a astrong and durable watch. 
OUT a? * * Give Post-office and Express Office. 
C.0.D. with privilege of examination_at 
SPECIAL PRICE, @5.50 and express charges, with GOLD- 
FILLED CHAIN included. Order at - (Allen & Co. 
are relfable—ED.) — ALLEN & CO., Wholesale 
Jewelers, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il» 





WE CAN 
TAKE 


WE WILL 


Month and Expenses 
you work the la) 


meth fog training qual 
those who agree to work 


our men in Texas writes: 


yourchance. Our busin 


for life if desired. 
If you Ady travel write 





long period of years. 





C. W. STANTON C 


make you —— A We have t! 


r the salary. Man 
monthly. The pennies is in itself an edvoation. Pleasant, healthf 
~ ¢ ifles one for almost any ee ition, but we instruct — | 


trip I found over a dozen s 


Ihave been with you. Thanks for raisein sala 
it. We can do as much for you. Are 


or 
people who desire to make a change for either health or increased pay 
ambitious, progressive men and women from either town orcountry who are seeking to 
advance themselves. Experience and capital unnecessary. 
dence school teaching any other ppd or profession, we have a plan that provides for 
all expences while learning. Full course in three to four weeks. Insures employment 
You can begin any time. Best of references given and required. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


KINGS AND QUEENS 


IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


SALARY AND EXPENSES PAID WEEKLY 


DEVELOP YOUR EARNING CAPACITY 
A COURSE OF TRAINING IN OUR 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL FOR TRAVELERS 


TRAIN YOU; WE WILL EMPLOY YOU. 


Contract made in advance. Position permanent. og A Se. bogtening 005.0) Fer 
wee. e 
t SURE. ae 0 
y started last year now getting from $75.00 to $125.00 
refined. Our original 


Paid; Positively Guaranteed; id in om every 


the business and the ayenemn & eee 


for usatleastone year. Ourt 


travelersare alwaysindeman 
but we train for mutual benefit, and our travelers stick to us because we treat them right. 
A Wisconsin lady who has been with usafew months writes: “On return home from 
lendid offers from prominent mercantile houses.” One of 
“Brad two good offers last week, making five in the aix months 
nd Thorough training in our school did 
ou clearing $65.00 per month now? If An 3 here is 








ess is especially desirable for teachers, b 


us at on 24 DE. with stamp. Address, 
0., EARBORN ST., 


A as “well as for 


Unlike any other correspon- 
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GGY BARGAINS. 


WE OPERATE ONE OF THE LARGEST VEHICLE 
FACTORIES IN THE COUNTRY, where we make a higher 
e of vehicle work of all kinds than you can buy from 
our dealer at home, and our prices are about one-half 
e price charged by dealers. OUR FREE VEHICLE 
the RLOGUE EXPLAINS OUR LIBERAL 10 DAYS’ 
IAL OFFER, explains how we shi beguies 
yable after received, explains 
illustrates, describes and Br 
ly low prices a big assortment of —_ 
ons, Runabouts, Open Buggies, Top 
Surreys, es, Phaetons, Stanhopes, Wagons, rts, 
etc. bur free Vehicle Catalogue explains how we make 
freight charges very low by shipping from Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Minneapolis, ‘Omaha. Kansas City or Des Moines, the 
point nearest you. We ee pop few Senne: 1903 
rigs just to give you an idea o e values we are offering. 
j _ 9 buys this, our Bou- 
le levard Gem Stick 
Seat Runabout, ex- 
actly as illustra 
the latest style for 
1903, complete with 
handsome cushion 
back, carpet ang 
shafts, the equal of 
runabouts sold by 
others at about dow 
ble the price. Our Free Vehicle Catalogue contains an 
offer on this and other buggies that will surprise you. 
buys this, — 
our Em- 
press Top Bugg¢y, ex- 
actly as illus 
complete with top, full 
length back and side 
cu a. cushion in 
back and seat, carpet, 
anti-rattlers and shafts; 
the equal of top bug- 
es others sell at} 
aboutdoubletheprice. 
Our free Vehicle 
Catalogue shows a 
assortment of bug 
prices, and carries with it an o! 


GREAT BU 









les at qutonteRinaty low 
made by no ether Ce 

8 715 buys this, our Sum- 

e m= er Beauty leather 


and side curtains, 


cushion in seat back, carpet, 
wrench, anti-rattlers 


shafts. Our free 
, /) Vehicle Catalogue 
wy, shows a big variety 


way | of high grade bug- 
N WY 







= at Pe om - 
ow ric 

and carries with it an 

offer which you must see before ordering elsewhere. 


$49.75 ini 









this, 
our new 1903 
model Family Fa- 
vorite large size 






opy top, full length 5 q — 
side and back , car. Soy ‘ 
ins, lam rge : 
fonders,caspst, anti- Ls Y\ | 
rattlers and shafts. Such asurrey as others sell at $60.00 
to $90.00. Our Free Vehicle Catalogue shows this and 
many other handsome eurreys at correspondingly low 
prices, and makes you an offer you cannot afford to miss, 
; 3 buys wr rf 







ee, 


A$ $ 
C 7 \ SZ ~ 7. shafts. Others sell 


this same wagon at 
040.00 to 850.00. Our free Vehicle Catalogue shows this 
and many other wagons at correspond 17 low 
prices, If you write for it you will receive an offer no 
other house will make you. QUR VEHICLE CATALOGUE 
1§ FREE FOR THE ASKING. Just drop a postal card or 
write a letter and say “Please send me your free Vehicle 
Catalogue” and it will go to you by return mail postpaid. 
Our low prices, big assortment, liberal terms of shipment 





and our guarantee proposition will astonish you. You 


e 


ou. Address, 
0., CHICAGO, 


receive a book free that 


will surpris 
EARS, ROEBUCK & C 





ALLIGATOR 
(RUNCTUREPROO 
‘SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 1_ 


ENAILS,TACKS AND GLASS, WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 


ALL SIZES 


a . ' ress 
aptemeenlae order. Batalog free, with descrip- 
tion and key to this illustration. 
THE VIM COMPANY <°::2: CHICAGO 


sts 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Mention Normal Instructor. 


©. A$50 GoldWatch 


‘8 no better and is no better time keeper than 
elegant fullengraved Dovsts Huntine Case Watch 

fitted with a Stem Winp and Stem Sr, high grade, 

) accurate Rusy Jewe.ep Movement, which is fully 


Wp GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS 
i with 50-inch “Gold” lorgnette c’ 





hain for ladies, 


press for examinationif you 
es write if you want a ladies’ or gent’s watch. rou 
~ examine the watch and chain at your express 
office, and if you find them as represented, pay 
$3.75 and express charges and they are yours. 
RELIABLE WATCH CO. Dept. 113, Chicago 








G ASLIGHT foreveryone. Our Non-explosive 

Gaslight Burner fits all kerosene 
lamps. Gives light equal to city gas. No chimney 
no smoke, no wicks to trim, never burns out. Full 
directions with each burner. Sample 25c. Write 
for agents special terms. BELL SUPPLY CO., 


°}has been an inspiration to many a 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


her daily gifts to various hospitals 
which an assistant visits carrying 
books and Sowers, and providing cots, 
invalid chairs or, in the case of many 
who desire it, a chance to work when 
cured; her entertainment of many 
friends from the ranks of self-support- 
ing girls, and hundreds of other char- 
ities. In character, Miss Gould is 
unostentatious and sincere, a_ true- 
hearted Christian woman. 





Author of a Famous Hymn. 


Photos of Mrs. Howe and her daughters, in 
Munsey’s vol. 12, page 527. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, author of 
the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ 
was born in New York, May 27, 1819. 
She is well known as a lecturer and 
writer. She was very active in the 
anti-slavery movement, and the woman 
suffrage, temperance and _ prison-re- 
form movements have, always her 
hearty support. Her husband, the 
late Dr. Howe, was one of the first to 
labor for the education of the deaf, 
dumb and blind. The husband of 
one of Mrs. Howe’s four daughters, 
Mr. Anagnos, has continued the work. 
Another of Mrs. Howe’s daughters, 
Laura Richards, is well known as _ the 
author of ‘‘Captain January’’ and 
many other stories for young people. 
‘*The Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ 
was written in 1861. Mrs. Howe was 
in Washintgon with her husband and 
saw the soldiers marching. They 
were singing, ‘‘John Brown’s Body.’’ 
Mrs. Howe felt inspired to write some 
new words fot the soldier-like music 
and, iu the gray of the next morning, 
the words came to her. ‘The hymn 
was first sung in Libby prison. It 
went from prison to battlefield and 


soldier’s heart, breathing, as it does, 
the very truest, highest and most 
trustful patriotism. 

Although she is a white haired 
woman, Mrs. Howe is still very 
active. At the age of seventy, she 
began the study of Greek and recently 
addressed a meeting of Greeks, in 
Boston, in their own language. Her 
home is on Beacon Street, Boston. In 
that somewhat small, old fashioned 
house have been entertained many 
men and women whose unselfish labors 
for humanity have made them great. 





A Famous Arctic Explorer. 


Five photographs of Lieut. Peary in McClure’s, 
vol. 1, page 489. 


Robert Edwin Peary, lieutenant 
and civil enigneer, U. S. N., was 
born in Pennsylvania, May 6, 1856. 
He graduated from Bowdoin College 
in 1877 and entered the United States 
Navy, as civil engineer, in 1881. 
Many important duties have been as- 
signed to him, under government 
orders. He assisted in the engineer- 
ing of the Nicaragua Ship Canal. 
His invention of rolling-lock gates 
for canals shows his ability to see a 
need and earnestly study to fill it. 

He is eminently well fitted for the 
great work of exploration which the 
Philadelphia Academy on Natural 


to that of all ages. 


like the engineer he is, for every 
emergency. Lieutenant Peary has| 
said that, if a sufficient sum of money 
were raised for the purpose, he would 
again lead an expedition in search of 
the North Pole. Much knowledge is 
gained by every such well-planned ex- 
pedition and this famous explorer 
says there is every reason to believe 
that the pole will be reached, event- 
ually. A most delightful way of 
learning about Lieutenant Peary’s ex- 
peditions is to read ‘‘My Arctic 
Journey’’ and ‘‘The Snow Baby,’’ 
written by Mrs. Peary, who accom- 
panied her husband to the arctic re- 
gions. ‘‘The Snow Baby’’ tells the 
story of the little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peary, who was born in the far- 
away Northland. Lieutenant Peary 
has received the medals of many great 
scientific societies. 


-_ 
a 


Books and schooling are absolutely 
necessary to education; but not all 
sufficient. The mental faculties will 
be most developed where they are the 
most exercised.—/ohn Stuart Mill. 

Morality must be taught as a real 
science, whose principles will be dem- 
onstrated to the reason of all men, and 
It is only in this 
way that it will resist all trials. — 








Talleyrand. 
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Greeting. 


BY NELLIE E. DAILEY. 


A merry greeting, dear parents and 
kind friends; 
Your kindly presence further sunshine 
lends 
To our happy school. 
We’ ve been daily learning from nature 
and from buok, 
In everything we find some lesson if 
we look— 
And tnat has been our rule. 


For us the memory of these pleasant, 
busy hours 
Will remain like that of rare and frag- 
rant flowers 
Through each coming day; 


And of all this gladness you, too, will 
be a part, 
For we know you listen with a kindy 
heart 


To all we have to say. 


We thank you then for coming and we 
trust you’ll come again; 
You know we'd like to have you run 
in now and then 
Just to help us with your smile. 
We hope that what we say to you, 
And what we sing and what we do, 
Will make it worth your while. 





Try This Organ 
At Our Expense. 


a Cae: 


For over fifty years we have been making and 
selling our pianos and organs direct from factory 
Over 250,000 are now 


to home at wholesale cost. 


in use. They are unexcelled in appearance and 
are superior in tone and touch to many instru- 
ments retailing at 50 per cent higher price. 

Our Vocalia Orchestral Reed Organ 
illustrated herewith, is furnished in- either Solid 
Black Walnut or Quartered Oak, hand rubbed and 
Equipped with our Multitone 


polished finish. 


Combination Action, 5 octaves, 16 stops, 2 couplers, 
Fully guaran- 


2 swells and 172 orchestral reeds. 


teed for 25 years; complete with stool and 


instruction book. 


Our Factory-to-Home Price $65.00 
on Easy Payment Plan. 


To prove its superiority you can try before you 
Fill out and mail the coupon and we will 


buy. 
ship this organ to you for 30 days’ free 





6TYLE NO. 51000. ) 


Vocalia Orchestral ReedOrgan @ 
P Heighth 6 ft. 9 in.; width 3 ft. 9 in.; 
trial. If ’ depth 1 ft. 10 in. : 


tone to any similar organ retailing at $100.00, send it back and we will 


promptly refund the freight. 
Our instruments 

satisfy and delight the 

most criticat, and we 

know that this mag- 

nificent organ will suit 





you. Try it at our 


expense. 





of sour date of shipment and 
sale installment price, 
pac in full. It is understood 





e 
on request, 
CUT OFF HERE. 
CORNISH CO: Pleaseship to me, freight collect, one Vocalia Orchestral Reed Organ as de- 
scribed in your advertisement. Finished in...... I agree to receive it and give 
ita thorough trial. IfI find it perfectly satisfactory, I agree to remit to you $10.00 within 30 days 
38.00 each month thereafter until I have paid in full your whole- 
$65.00; the title of the organ to remain iu the Cornish Co. unti ‘ 
thatif the organ is not perfectly satisfactory to me after 30 days’trial,| @ 
am to return it to you in as good condition as when received, and youare to refund all freight 
charges paid by me. Irefer you as to my responsibility to the two merchants named below: 
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This is a very popu- 
lar design, but if you 
prefer to see our entire 
line before ordering, 
we will send you our 
Souvenir Catalog free 


PIANOS and ORGANS Factory to Home, 





the $65.00 is 








4 CORNISH CO., WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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Dept. 112, Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 
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Life Insurance for Teachers. 


To the more than 430,000 public 
school teachers in the United States, 
there is no more vital question than, 
‘*What will become of me when I am 
unable to continue in my profession ?’’ 
A great many are unable to save very 
much money, and a great many more 
do not attempt to save. In any case, 
a teacher who depends on her yearly 
saving to lay by a competency will 
experience more or less difficulty in so 
doing. 

In the majority of cases we know 
of no better means for a teacher to 
provide for his or her own mature 
years than by an Endowment policy 
for life assurance. This not only 
provides for the future, but protects 
a family or a dependent, meanwhile. 
If a teacher puts, say $100 into a bank 
and should die within a year there- 
after, there would be nothing to show 
for the investment but $100 and the 
little interest accrued. If a teacher 
invests $100 in an Endowment policy, 
it means that if death should occur 
during the year, $2,000 would be left 
to the estate. And in many instances, 
teachers are the sole support of fathers 
or mothers, or younger brothers and 
sisters, and the cessation of the 
teacher’s income would leave his or 
her dependents without means of sup- 
port. In a word, ateacher is ina 
profession and not in business. A 
person who has a successful business 
can possibly leave it in such shape 
that it will still support a family; 
but a teacher’s entire capital is her 
brains and the knowledge attained 
through years of study and the ability 
possessed to apply that knowledge. 
This is the capital that produces the in- 
come, and on the death of the teacher 
both capital and income cease at once. 

Experience has shown that to most 
young people, especially those .with 
dependents, an Endowment policy is 
a better form of investment than any 
other,for various reasons. Of course, 
in case of early death, there is no 
comparison between life assurance and 
other investments. Again, an invest- 
ment in Endowment insurance com- 
pels saving, and it is certainly a faet 
that very few young people save 
money unless by compulsion. One of 
the best methods for compulsory sav- 
ing is an Endowment policy. Of 
course, if such a policy is regarded 
merely as an investment, it is certain 
that, IF a young person is lucky—and 
if he will and DOES save a fixed 
amount of money every year—and IF 
he can and DOES invest in a _ profit- 
able gold mine or oil well which pays 
big dividends—and IF he does not 
lose all he has invested—and IF he 
lives—then he will probably make 
more money than he will by taking 
an Endowment policy. But apart 
from the protection furnished, an 
Endowment policy compels a young 
person to save money that would, in 
nine cases out of ten, be simply frit- 
tered away; and when the policy 


matures the money can almost be re- 
garded as ‘‘just found.’’ 
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To show the value of this manner 
of investment, here is the actual re- 
sult of such a policy taken out twenty 
years ago, and maturing this year, in 
one of the largest companies,—the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States: — 

Twenty years ago, in 1883, policy 
No. 249,283 for $1,000, was issued by 
the Equitable, to an assurant thirty 
years of age. This policy was writ- 
ten on the Twenty Year Endowment 
forms, on which the annual premium 
was $48.53. For twenty years, then, 
this policy holder has been protected 
by $1,000 of life assurance; and if the 
assured had died at any time the 
estate would have at once received 
$1,600. However, the policy holder 
has not died, and now, in 1903, has 
the choice of the following options: 

1. To receive the Endowment in Cash $1,000 













To the Women of America == 
a on Approval! The 66 Melba” | Sent on Approval] 


Send 226 for postage with coupon and we will send you this latest style, rf mercerized. sil 
ished, black sateen underskirt. As good a quality and style as the “MELBA” will cost age 
elsewhere. Our price is $1.00 and we don't wanta cent of this pat until you are convinced that you 
are actually saving money. If we did not know that our‘*MELBA” Skirt is the best value on the 
market today, we would not send it to you on approval. The MEL BA has felled seams, 
bias flounce,trimmed 
with scalloped knife- 
pleated ruffle, head- 
ed with three small 
bias rufiles, put 
on serpentine 
style, e 
like cut. Order 
lay — sk 
going fast. 


Send for 

















deep, full, 


CHICAGO ART COMPANY 2°22, Jaks 


Lengths 38 to 44. T enclose 22c for postage. Please mail me one Black 
Length wanted —— Underskirt on approval. If satisfactory I agree to 
end you $1.00 by registered letter or postal order within 
cbascintaiimiaibiaieaiiy ; dor s. If unsatisfactory I will notify you at once to send 
Fill Out the °™ postage and I will return the skirt in good condition. 


COUPON * 
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Only 35? You look at least 


60. Restore color to your 
gray hair. Why not? £470: 
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2. And also a Cash Dividend of 484.17 
Total Cash $1,484.17 
3. To convert the Cash Value into an 
Annuity for life of, $ 105.60 
4. To convert the.Cash Value into 
Paid-up Life Assurance for, $2,920 


Of course, this is a result which has 
been achieved during the past twenty 
years. What the result will be twenty 
year from now on such a policy, no 
one can foretell; but the policyholder 
is guaranteed now, as then, the full 
face of the policy at any time in case 
of death within twenty years, and at 
the end of the period, if the assured 
be living, the full face of the policy 
and a dividend representing the earn- 
ings of the policy, in addition. 

For these reasons, we_ strongly 
recommend Endowment assurance as 
an investment for teachers. There is 
certainly no safer investment; and 
while, as beforesaid, if several things 
happen and other things do not hap- 
pen, some other investments might 
pay better at the end of twenty years, 
yet, all in all, our opinion is as above 
stated. 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety assures women at the same rate 
as men, and any reader of this paper 
who will write to the Society at 120 
Broadway, New York, mentioning 
this paper, will receive whatever in- 
formation he or she may desire. 


> 
> 


All education is, in its ultimate 
analysis, self-education. The energy 
which issues in growth, or assimilates 
knowledge, must originate in self 
and be self-directed. 

—Thomas J. Morgan. 


We can not imagine a complete ed- 
ucation of man without music. It is 
the gymnastic of the affections. In 
suitable connection with exercise, it is 
necessary to keep body and soul in 
health. —Richter. 


HAY FEVER UNKNOWN. 


Certain it is, and many years of careful experi- 
ence are back of the statement, that hay fever, 
and kindred annoying and troublesome summer 
affections distressing to so many thousands all 
over the country, recurring as = larly as July 
= August, are absolutely unknown in the 

ighlands of Ontario” Thousands of people go 
to uskoka, eee ened Bay or the Lake of Bays 
every year for nothing else but toavoid hay fever 
and find perfect immunity from the ailment, an 
many by going thereregularly for a period of a 
few years are said to be permanently cured. 

ay 5 pre 3 b aro <2 Bag. re 4 rs en 
ing by applying to e Tan 

Trunk Ry. P Montreal, Can. 








The Liveliest Seller ever put on the Market. Itis the 
Kitchen Tool forthe World. It is going into every 
one of the 20 million homes in the U. 8S. We want 
Managers on Salary. Agents, Trave'ing Men, Mail 
Order Dealers. Secure asplendid business that pays 








any energetic capable person $10.50 rer, day and 


lexpenses. What do you want better than to make plenty of money easily and quick! bran 
+ article that will sell itself. The Pictures We Publish Tell The Story. Send ee our FREE 
PROPOSITION and see for yourself if our money offer don’t just suit you, and is just what you have been 
looking for. THE PRACTICAL COMPANY, Dept. A, SAULT STE MARIE, MICH, 


LEADERS 
In Their Respective Classes 


In making up your list of journals for the coming school year, it 
will be to your advantage to select from the following: 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, 50c a year, $1.00 for three years. 
PRIMARY PLANS, $1.00 a year. 
WORLD’S EVENTS, 5oc a year, $1.00 for three years. 


Combination Rates: 
ALL THREE PUBLICATIONS, One Year.......... $1.50 
PRIMARY PLANS, One Year) VORED, One Year} Both 1.10 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, Three Years } Both 
PRIMARY PLANS, One Year..............0ccceeccececseececees } 

NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, Three Years All 1.85 
WORLD’S EVENTS, One Year...........-...0+6. PSC d cts ' : 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, One Year.. 

PRIMARY SE xx oxcindanseekianonnieeunes :} All 1.85 


WORLD'S EVENTS. Three Years... II 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, Three Years 
PRIMARY PLANS, One Yea \ All 
WORLD'S EVENTS, Three Years.....20.000000000IIE 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, One Year.. 

WORLD'S EVENTS, One Year...............00ceceeseeeeen ees 


NORMAL a WORLD, Three Years 
WORLD’S EVENTS, One Yea: } 
NORMAL a. wees ou .. Both 
WORLD’S EVENTS, Three Years........ 

NORMAL Sete ee Taacuans worLo, pens Years Both 
WORLD’S EVENTS, Three Years . Rickie ances 7 


Y PLANS, One Year.............2ssseeceeeeeeeeeeeees 
WORLD'S EVENTS, One Year... ie tbabeeeeiaens } Both 1.10 
PRIMARY PLANS, One Year...... 1.60 





WORLD’S EVENTS, Three Years 


Every teacher of whatever grade should read NorMAL INsTRUCTOR- 
TEACHERS WORLD. 

Every teacher of primary subjects should read PRIMARY PLANs. 

Every person seeking to keep well informed regarding the world’s 
affairs should read Wor.Lp’s EVENTS. 

Tne three form a most complete working outfit for the progressive 
teacher. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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FOR COMMISSIONER’S CERTIFICATE. 
GRAMMAR. 
QUESTIONS. 







I have sometimes thought that those who are 
so fond of exaggerating method are very much 
in the position the Good Samaritan would have 
been in, if, upon finding the poor traveler 


to Jericho, he had taken a good look at him 
and had then gone off and written a mono- 
graph on the relief of the suffering. What the 
9 traveler wanted was relief, not to be made an 
10 item of scientific study. Exactly the same 
11 thing is true of the growing child. He wants 
12 a place found for his training, his instruction, 
13 his development, and not to be made a mere 
14 experiment to serve the purposes of some study 
15 carried on for quite a different end. 

The first eight questions refer to the above 
selection. 

1. Select from the first sentence four subordi- 
nate clauses, and classify them as adjective, ad- 
verbial, or objective. 

2. Give the modifiers of a) fond (line 2); b) 
finding (line 4); c) carried (line 15), 

3. Select an adverb modifying a) an adjective; 


u 

2 

3 

4 

5 upon the roadside on the way from Jerusalem | 
6 

7 

8 








b) a finite verb; c) an infinitive; d) an adverb; | 


e) a phrase. 

4. Select two infinitives and give the syntax of 
each. 

5. Select two conjunctions that connect clauses, 
and state what clauses each connects. 


6. Give the mode and tense of each of the fol- | 
lowing: a) have thought (line 1); b) would have | 


been (lines 3-4); c) had gone (line 7); d) was 
(line 9); e) wants (line 11). 

7. Give the syntax of a) method (line 2), b) 
relief (line 8); c) experiment (line 14) 

8. Parse a) those (line 1); b) in (line 4); ce) 
growing (line 11). 

9. Decline the personal pronoun of a) the first 
person; b) the second person; c) the third person, 
neuter gender. 

10. How is the passive voice of the verb formed? 
Illustrate by example. 


ANSWERS. 


1. Those are much (objective); who are fond 
(adjective); Good Samaritan would have been 
(adjective); he had taken, and had gone and writ- 
ten (adverbial. ) 

2. a) So, adverb; of exaggerating method, ad- 
verbial clause. b) Traveler, object; c) on, ad- 
verb; for end, adverbial clause. 

3. a) So (line 2,) modifying fond; b) off 
(line 7,) modifying gone; c) not (line 9,) med- 
ifying to be made; d) very (line 2), modifying 
much; e) not (line 9) modifying to be made. 

4. Toserve (line 14); used adjectively, and 
modifies experiment. To be (understood) found 
(line 12); used adverbially and modifies wants. 

5. If (line 4), connects I have thought with he 
had taken and had gone and written. And (line 
13), connects he wants place found with not to be 
made experiment. 

6. a) Indicative, present perfect; b) indicative, 
future perfect; c) subjunctive, past perfect; d) 
indicative, past; e) indicative, present. 

7. a) Objective case, object of prepositional 
phrase of method. b) Nominative case, attribute 








complement of was. c) Objective case, object of 
infinitive phrase to be made experiment. 

8. a) Pronominal adjective and relates to persons 
(understood); b) preposition showing relation 
between would have been and which (understood) ; 
c) adjective relating to child. 


9. a) Singular: Nom. I, Poss. my or mine, 
Obj. me; Plural: Nom. we, Poss. our or ours, 
Obj us. b) Singular and Plural: Nom. you, 
Poss. yours, Obj. you. c) Nom. it, Poss. its, 
Obj. it; Plural: Nom. they, Poss. their or 


theirs, Obj. they. 

10. By placing some form of the verb ‘‘to be’’ 
before the perfect participle of the transitive verb. 
Ex.: Active—Washington defended our country; 


Passive—Our country was defended by Wash- 
ington. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

QUESTIONS. 


1. Locate by giving its latitude and longitude, 
a place half way from the equator to the north 
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LATEST CREATIONS 
Sent postpaid on 
APPROVAL 
EXTRA SHORT STEM. SWITCHES, 


absolutely perfect, made of finest quality 


HUMAN HAIR 


to match any ordinary shade 
NOTE HOW REASONABLE 
2 oz., 22in., $1.25|3 oz., 24in., $2.25 
2% °° 22** 1.80|3% ‘** 28‘* 4.00 
Send us asample of your hair (cut near 
* the roots) and state size. If you are not 
delighted with our goods, we will send 
postage for return. If you are, then send 
us the price. Gray, Drab, Blond and Au- 
burn are little more expensive. Send for 
anestimate. Extra shades are our speci- 
alty. Paris Special Pompadour, always 
fluffy and ready to wear, $2.50. Write for 
our catalogue, beautifully illustrating all 
i the latest designs of headdress. It is free, 
PARIS FASHION COMPANY 

Dept, 806, 195 State St,, Chicago, 
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The Stone Method 


For Men and Women 
Requires No Apparatus 
Does Not Overtax the Heart 





If you knew—beyond the shadow of a doubt—that The Stone Method 
would restore you to sound, robust health—you would investigate it wouidn’t you? 

If you knew—positively—that The Stone Method would give you a fine, 
strong, well-developed physique, which bears every evidence of perfect manhood or womanhood— 
you would write us for detailed information, wouldn’t you ? 

If you knew—to a certainty—that by following our instructions 10 minutes 
daily you could secure a pair of sound, easy-working lungs, with plenty of room in which to 
expand—a splendid circulation that would make itself known in a ruddy complexion—good diges- 
tion—sound, restful sleep—-an active liver—an increased appetite—bright eyes—a clear brain— 
a light step—an erect carriage—you would do it, wouldn’t you? 


This is what we have 
to offer: 

A system of exercise 
which requires no appar- 
atus whatever, and only 
10 minutes time each day, 
in your own room, just 
before retiring. 

It is not our purpose to 
develop abnormal muscles 
but rather to impart great- 
er strength, round out the 
physique, correct chronic 
complaints and insure a 
greater measure of life 
in general. 

Such results can hardly 
be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

We are the only instructors of prominence who 
pay special attention to women and children 
Mrs.Ellen Walker has charge of this department. 
She has had a very extensive experience, and she 
opens and answers letters of a private nature. 

Letters addressed ‘‘ Mrs. Ellen Walker, Per- 
sonal, care of The Stone School,” will be kept 
sacredly confidential. 


A FLAT, NARROW CHEST OF 
LIMITED LUNG CAPACITY 


We wish to hear from every man and woman 
who has enough interest in health and develop- 
ment to read this advertisement. We are anxious 
to explain The Stone Method to those who 
wish to better their conditions physically. If you 
could come to our office, we could convince you 
in five minutes that we have 
just what you need. Very 
few can come, however, 
and we have prepared two 
booklets—one for men and 
one for women—which ex- 
plain The Stone Method 
in detail,our plan of mail in- 
struction, etc. These book- 
lets contain many photos 
from life, showing what 
others have accomplished— 
what you may accomplish 
if you will. They will prove 
interesting whether you 
wish to take instruction or 
not. .We will gladly send 
them FREE together with 
Measurement Blank, Testi- 
monials, etc., to any person who will ask for 
them. Write—that’s all we ask. 





WELL ARCHED CHEST.OF 
GOUD LUNG CAPACITY. 


The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture 


1695 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ills. 





Note the depth of Mr. Bosworth’s chest. We willsend you his complete 


letter if you will write us. 


good gain in weight. 
surprise. 


satisfied. 


tions. 





G. A. BOSWORTH. 


I have followed your instructions faithfully and have realized a 
The development without apparatus is a 

I exercise only 10 minutes a day and the results so far 
have been greater than I expected. My chest expansion has 
increased wonderfully, and to put it mildly I am more than 

I believe that there are thousands who are 
suffering with chronic complaints who could be cured 
without medicine by simply following your instruc- 

I know that The Stone Method has done 
wonders for me and I can heartily recom- 

mend The Stone School to those who wish 

to regain their health and to those who 

are blessed with good health, but 

want to improve the physique. 





Beatrice, Neb., Oct. 15, ’02. 


THE 
STONE 
SCHOOL 


Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me (free 

of all cost) booklets, Con- 

dition Blanks and full infor- 
mation in regard to The Stone 
Method. It is understood that | 
do not in anyway obligate myself. 
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d Gold Glasses, $1.75 


These glasses are rimless, with 
non-irritating patent shell oo 
offset nose piece. We sell thou- 
sands of glasses by mail, and guar- 
antee a perfect fit, backed by the 
Si Jefferson Bank of St. Louis to re- 

fund the $1.75 if they do not fit. 

These glasses, with solid gold 
spring (guaranteed), put up in a 
é fine leather, velvet-lined, patent 

“ ; clasp pocket case, are an excep- 
tional bargain. We give you the services of an op*ician 
free, and can fit you with any glass or spectacle desired 
or fill your occulist’s prescription. Write for booklet and 
test chart, giving full details. We guarantee to satisfy 
you in every respect. 

CONRAD OPTICAL COMPANY, 
618 LSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Too FAT 


A person generally knows 
when he is becoming too 
fleshy. As a rule, however, 
he shuts his eyes to the fact- 
and believes it to be only tem, 
porary, until he suddenly 
realizes that he has gained 
many pounds and no remedy 
appears to be forthcoming. 
To you who have drifted into 
this situation, we can offer 
truths that are beyond the 
shadow of questioning, We 
can bring down your weight 
not by elaborate and expen- 
sive reduction remedies, but 
by simple treatment that 
brings health and strength in 
its train. Our files are filled 
with hundreds, yes thousands 
of testimonials to this effect. 
and are the best guarantee of 
our signal success. Here are 
two of many: Mrs. 8. Mann, 
of LaMotte, Ia., writes: “Six 
years ago I lost 70 Ibs. of 
fatin 3 months by the Hall 
Method,and I have not gained 
an ounce in weight since.” Miss Grace Smith, of Linden, N. Y., 
writes: ‘Five years ago I took the Hall Treatment and was Re- 
duced 38 Pounds in weight. The reductiou is permanent, as I 
have not gained an ounce in weight since then.” Now just to prove 
to you how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy is, to reduce 
weight, send us your name and address and we will mail you a box 
of it free of charge. Each box is mailed in a plain sealed wrapper, 
with no advertising on it to indicate what it contains, It costs you 


nothing to try it. 
HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 207, 





St. Louis, Mo. 








THE WORHS OF 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Comprising 14 volumes, 16 mo., 
neatly and substantially bound in 
linen cloth, each volume containing 
an engraved frontispiece, printed in 
clear type on fine paper. No other 
recommendation need be given these 
books than to name their author, 
: whose sterling integrity and cour- 
: ageous Americanism are an inspira- 
tion to the young of our land. 














American Ideals, Part I. 

American Ideals. Part Il. 

Wilderness Hunter 

Hunting the Grisly 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 

Hunting Trips on the Prairie 

The Spread of English-Speaking Peoples 

In the Current of the Revolution 

The War in the Northwest 

The Indian Wars. 1784-1787 

St. Clair and Wayne 

Louisiana and Aaron Burr 

Naval War of 1812. Vol. I. 

Naval War of 1812. Vol. Il. 
Sold only in complete sets. 


Publisher’s price, per set, $7 
Our price, $4.25 
Expressage, if desired prepaid, 88c. extra. 


Special—One set of Roosevelt as listed above together 
with a full cloth bound set of True Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans, $5.90. If desired by prepaid express enclose $1.25 ad- 
ditional. In many instances expressage will be much less 
and in such cases the balance will be refunded. 


Our complete book catalogue listing more than 2,000 
volumes at cut prices sent upon request. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 














pole and one-fourth the distance around the earth 
east from the prime meridian. 

2. a) Name three conditions which largely de- 
termine the temperature of a locality. b) Select 
a locality which particularly illustrates each 
answer. 

3. Make a sketch map of the eastern coast of 
the United States between New York and North 
Carolina, showing the main rivers and bays, and 
the location of Philadephia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, and Norfolk. 

4. Locate in British America a) the great high- 
land region; b) the great lowland region; c) two 
great water ways, or water courses. 

5. Name in order the bodies of water over 
which a vessel would pass in going from Odessa 
to Liverpool and give a probable cargo. 

6. Name the three great manufacturing and 
commercial nations of Europe and mention some 
special product for which each is noted. 

7. a) In what zones does Africa lie? 
waters bound it? 

8. Locate the following islands and state to 
what country each belongs: a) Madagascar; b) 
Iceland; c) Jamaica; d) Java. 

9. Name and locate a city of the State of New 
York noted a) for the manufacture of locomotives; 
b) as an important lumber market; c) asa center 
of the great nursery industry; d) for the manu- 
facture of knit goods; e) for the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, 

10. a) Compare with respect to climate the 
Pacific coast of Alaska with the Atlantic coast of 
Labrador. b) Give reasons for conditions noted. 


ANSWERS. 


1. Forty-five degrees north latitude, and forty- 
five east longitude. 

2. a) Latitude, altitude, and pruximity to coasts 
washed by warm ocean currents. b) St. Peters- 
burg is cold because of its distance from the 
equator. Quito, Ecuador, is cold, notwithstand- 
ing its position under the equator, because of its 
high altitude. Sitka, Alaska, though distant 
from the equator, is moderately warm because of 
the warm Japan current which washes the Alaska 


b) What 


shore. 

3. ——. 

4. a) Western part; central part. b) The 
Mackenzie river in the Northwestern part, and 
the St. Lawrence river in the Southeastern part. 

5. Black Sea, Bosporous Strait, Sea of Mar- 
mora, Dardanelles, Archipelago, Mediterranean 
Sea, Strait of Gibraltar, Atlantic Ocean, St. 
George’s Channel, Irish Sea. Wheat. 

6. England, Germany, and France. England, 
cotton, woolen, and silk cloth; Germany, cluth, 
iron articles, beet sugar, glass and porcelain. 
France, same as Germany, also mulberries which 
supply countless silkworms. 

7. a) North Temperate, Torrid, and South 
Temperate. b) Strait of Gibraltar, Mediterran- 
ean Sea, Gulf of Suez, Red Sea, Strait of Babel 
Mandeb, Gulf of Aden, Indian Ocean, Mozambique 
Channel, Atlantic Ocean. ) 

8. a) Southeast of Africa, France; b) Northeast 
of Europe, Denmark; c) South of Cuba, Great 
Britain; d) Southeast of Asia, The Netherlands. 

9. a) Schnectady; b) Albany; c) Rochester; 
d) Schenectady or Amsterdam; e) Utica. ‘ 

10. The Pacific coast of Alaska is comparatively 
warm, while the Atlantic coast of Labrador in 
the same latitude is cold. The difference is due 
to the fact that the former is washed by the warm 
Japan current, while the latter is washed by the 
cold Arctic current. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


QUESTIONS. 
1. What discovery resulted a) from Ponce de 
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To supply you with Up-to-date, Attractive, and Teachable 
e@ School Books 


I. Lights to Literature 
Readers. A Five and Kight- 
book Series. 


II. New Century Read- 
ers. A Five and Eight-book 
Series. 


III. Dryer’s Series of 
Rand-McNally Geogra- 
phies. (Thrée books.) 

IV. Hewett’s Speller. 

V. Hewett’s Arithmetics 

VI. Composition and 
Rhetoric. By KAVANA and 
BEATTY. 

VII. Language Through 
Nature, Literature, and 
Art. By PERDUE and GRIs- 
WOLD. 

VIII. Hand-Loom Weav- 


ing. By Topp. 

IX. The Rand-McNally 
Primary Grammar. By 
HALL. 


XII. The Round Rapid 
Writing Books, (Nine 
numbers.) 

XIII. A First Book in 
Business Methods. By 
TELLER and Brown. 


XIV. The CANTERBURY 

CLASSICS 

a) Rab aud His Friends. 

b) Gold Bug. 

te) Cricket on the Hearth. 

(d) King of the Golden 
River. 

(e) Story of a Short Life. 

(f) Alice in Wonderland. 

(g) Treasure Island, Lic. 


XV. NEW SUPPLE. 
MENTARY READERS 
(a) Sunbonnet Babies’ 
Primmer. 

(b) Child’s Garden of 
Verses. 

(c) Four Old Greeks. 





d) Wings and Stings. 

eé) Viking Tales. 

4 Eskimo Stories, 

(9g) King Arthur. 

(h) Norse Stories. 

(i) Classic Myths. 
Etc., Etc. 


X. The Rand-McNally 
Practical English Gram- 
mar. By HALL. 

XI. On es Num- 
ber Work. By OsBoRNE. 


Write us a letter of inquiry and receive in reply a letter of e 
information regarding these books. @ 
RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, ® 
6 
e 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
Chicago, New York and London. 





The Oatine Girl’s Beauty Hints No. 1 


Do not think that soap and water will 
thoroughly cleanse your skin—they 
simply remove the surface dirt, 
Prove this for yourself by carefully 
washing your face and then drying it. 
Now ruba little Oatine into the face 
and wipe offimmediately. The towel 
is black,proving that washing will not 
remove the dirt accumulations in the 
pores-the direct cause of poor complex- 
ions so prevalent. You need Oatine. 

More hints in other Magazines. 



















OATINE 


The New 
Complexion 
Beautifier 


The Acme of Perfection 
in Skin Creams and Skin 
Foods. Furnishes in an im- 
proved way all the healing, 
cleansing and complexion 
preserving properties ot 






the Oat (Avena Sativa.) 
Oatine is unsurpassed for keeping the skin clean, soft, clear and 


beautiful. 

Should your dealer not have Oatine send us his name and we will 
send you our booklet ‘‘How to Cultivate Beauty” and Free Sam- 
ple Oatine. A four ounce jar costs 50 cents. 

For sale by John Wanamaker, N. Y. and Philadelphia ; Chas. A. 
Stevens & Bros., Chicago; Wm. Donaldson & Co., Minneapolis, 

hers. 
an GENTS WANTED. One bright intelligent woman in every 
town. Write at once for particulars and terms. Handsome out- 


FREE. 
“a THE OATINE COMPANY, 
Dept. G, 1030 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 








OPALS, OPALS, OPALS. 


The opal mine just discovered in Idaho is the only one in 
the United States. Experts pronounce the stones of the 
highest quality and the supply is practically inexhaustible. 
The Governor of Idaho has arranged for a magnificent dis- 

lay of the stones at the World’s Fair and much enthusiasm 

's being shown by the daily press over the discovery of the 
mine. A company has been organized to market the opals, 
and, to raise money quickly, will sell 


Stock at 10 Cents per Share 


Par value of all stock is $1.00, fully paid and non-assessable. 
The enormous demand for opals and the small expense in 
mining them, make this proposition a very attractive one. 
If interested in either the stock or purchase of opals, write 
for full details. Sale of stock at 10 cents will be limited. 
Closest investigation is courted. 

BENJ. WRIGHT & CO., Fiscal Agents, 


303 Continental Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ww FREE A FIFTY CENT BOX 
WwW OF KASKOLA TONIC AND 

DIGESTIVE TABLETS, if 
they do not benefit you, they 
will not cost you a cent, if you 











E WANT TO SEND YOU 


are benefitted by their use and 
feel that they are worth the 
money you may send us the 
fifty cents after using them. 


Complexion is largely the 
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secret of beauty and it is the 
child of perfect digestion. 


Pertect digestion means the 
complete assimilation of the food 
we drink, meats are digested by 
Pepsin, fats by Pancreatin and 
starch by Diastase, these compo- : 


LAPP 


nents with tonics for toning up 
the entire system constitute 


Kaskola Tablets. : 


They are the most wonderful 
remedy ever placed on the mar- 
ketand you can try them without : 


one cent of cost. Your name on 
a postal card will bring a box. 


APA ALS 

















Address 
The P. L. Abbey Company, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


EASY SELLERS DURING VACATION. 


MINUET 

i! SKIRT 

‘D \\ ies AND WAIST 
: . HOLDER 


“h Friend Behind Your Ba 93 Special Introductory 


Offer. We are offering 
extremely attractive commissions to teachers, pupils, etc., who 
want to sell the Minuet during vacation. It is the neatest, 
quickest, selling article you could take up. Every woman wants 
several and invariably re-orders. Write today for full particulars 
and sample and model on approval. : 

Wheeler & Baldwin, 607 Garden City Bldg., Chicago. 


RAPT 
























For Teachers and Students in Botany 
Complete; ready for pasting in 


The Harvar 
e flowers. Best and most suitable 
H e r b a r 1 um materials used. Designed expressly 


for use in Public Schools. Size 9x 
ll inches; attractive covers, two styles, French Gray and White 
with Gold or Silver Bronze Decorations, tied with silk cord. 
Sample 25 cents. A reduction to V 7 
teachers ordering in class lots. Agents anted 
THE HARVARD HERBARIUM COTPIPANY, Dansville, N. Y 





Leon’s search for the fabled fountain of immortal 
youth; b) from De Soto’s expedition? 

2. Give a brief account of Roger .Williams in 
his relation to colonial history. 

3. a) Define the boundaries of ‘‘ The Northwest 
Territory’’ as organized in 1787. b) Name a 
famous provision in regard 10 this territory con- 
tained in the ‘‘Ordinance of 1787.’’ 

4. State the cause and the results of the war 
with Tripoli, and tell in whose administration it 
occurred. 

5. Mention three Americans that were prom- 
inent in inciting the colonists to rebel against the 
mother country. 

6. Name and locate six fortified places taken 
from the French by the English during the 
French and Indian war. 

7. Mention two inventions and a great public 
work of the first forty years of our national life 
that greatly stimulated and improved domestic 
trade and commerce. 

8. a) Why did the North seek to maintain a 
blockade of the Southern ports during the civil 
war? b) What were blockade runners? 

9. Give the location of Fort Donelson, name the 
general by whom it was taken, and state an im- 
portant result of its capture. 

10. Name a prominent living American a) in- 
ventor; b) author; c) statesman; d)_philan- 
thropist. 

ANSWERS. 

1. a) Florida; b) The Mississippi river. 

2. The intolerance of the Puritans cf the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony forbade anyone to vote in 
civil affairs unless a member of their own church. 
Those who persisted in using the old forms were 
sent back to England. Roger Williams, a mem- 
ber of the colony, was so bold in gainsaying this 
form of tyranny that the clergy and magistrates 
feared the peace of the colony would be destroyed. 
They ordered him to return to England, but he 
escaped them and fled through the wilderness to 
the Naragansett Indians. They gave him shelter 
and land, and he founded a settlement which he 
named Providence. ‘The people of this settle- 
ment, remembering their own persecutions for the 
sake of their religion, generously allowed members 
of the colony to believe as they chose. 

3. a) It embraced the present States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and a part 
of-Minnesota. b) Slavery was forbidden in this 
territory. 

4. The bashaw of Tripoli had been accustomed 
for years to capture the vessels of Christian 
nations and hold their crews for ransoms. These 
nations paid annual tribute to the bashaw to secure 
immunity from these attacks. Finally in 1801, the 
bashaw declared war against the United States. 
Our navy was sent to the Mediterranean and block- 
aded and bombarded Tripoli, when the frightened 
ruler was glad to make peace. Jefferson's. 

5. Patrick Henry, John Hancock, Samuel <Ad- 
ams. (Other correct answers accepted). 

6. Louisburg, Kingston, Fort Duquesne, Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point, Quebec, Montreal. 

7. The steamboat, the cotton gin, and the Erie 
Canal. 


valuable cotton abroad and from obtaining 
many of the supplies that coud be got only in 
Europe. Small vessels engaged in running the 
blockade with these supplies. 

9. Fort Donelson was in the northwestern part 
of Tennessee, very near to the point where the 
Cumberland river crosses the Kentucky border. 
Grant. The Confederates were obliged to 
abandon Kentucky and form a new line of defense. 

10. a) Edison; b) Henry Cabot Lodge; c) 
Elihu Root; d) Andrew Carnegie. 


8. a) To prevent the South from selling its 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 


The Great Railway System of New 
England, 


Lowest Rates, Fast Time, 
BETWEEN 
New England Points 
AND 


The West, 
Southwest, and 
Northwest. 


Making connection and having a through car service over 
the principal western lines between Boston and Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


To Those 
Attending 
the N. E. A. 


A variety of attractive routes are offered, enabling the 
passengers from the West to travel via Buffalo or Albany 
ot via Toronto, the St. Lawrence River and Montreal, all 
trains arriving in Boston at the Union Station, which is tn 
close proximity to the principal hotels and convention 
halls, and from this station all trains depart for eastern 
and northern points and a multitude of historic places. 

Secure tickets via any line connecting with the Boston 
& Maine. 


An artistic folder has been prepared in the inter. ¢ of 
the National Educational Association containing picy +s 
of many historic buildings and localitiesand much va - 
able information which together with and illustrated qo 
alogue of descriptive booklets covering New England wi 
be mailed free by D.J. Flanders, Gen’l Passr. and Tkt. 
Agent, B, & M.R. R., Boston. 


D. J. FLANDERS, Gen’ Passr. & Tkt. Agent. 








The Right Thing to Wear in Summer 


Our Silk-E Goods 


Have the appearance of silk and wear much better. 

SILK-E STOCKINGS. Plain and open work for both 
ladies and gentlemen. Colors: black, white, blue, red, 
gray and brown. Price 30 cents per pair, $1.70 per 4% doz. 
pairs, postpaid. 

LADIES’ SILK-E RIBBED VESTS. Are made with 
low or high neck, short sleeves or sleeveless; fancy trim- 
med. Colors: whiteor blue. Price 70 cents each ; $3.90 
per 4 doz. postpaid. 

SILK-E UNDERSKIRTS. Made with three rows of 
ruffles and one row of ruching. Colors: black, blue, red, 
rose, green, heliotrope. These skirts are made by dress- 
makers and havesmall stitching. Price $2.50 express paid. 

LACE COLLARS. Ourown importations, extremely 
handsome designs, are offered at greatly reduced prices, 
ranging from $1.25 to $12.00 
Goods sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination, if $1.00 de- 
posit accompanies the order. Satisfaction guaranteed. New 
illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


SILK-E MFG. CO., COLDITZ & CHRISTIAN, Prop’s, New York 
Union Square, N. W. Ave., 16th Street. 











g Reliable Stylish 
w Vernon Pants 


e Make Pants to Order and PANTS Only. 


Pants to your measure in the latest 
fashions, and guaranteed as to fit, 
quality and workmanship, or mon- 
ey refunded, for 


$3 $3.50 $4.50 $5.00&$6.00 


We buy our cloth in large quanti- 
ties direct from the mills, and can 
make pants to order cheaper than 
you have been buying ready made. 

Send postal stating what price 

ants you desire and we will send 
you samples and a self-measurement blank, 
that is so simple a child can understand it. 









$5.00 An agent wanted for each town. 
VERNON PANTS CO., 
$6.00 157 S. 4th Ave., - Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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DOZEN FOR 25 CTS. 
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mitation of the finest linens and laces. 


Round and oval lace D’ Oyleys, Center Pieces in 


DRAWN WORK PAPER D’OYLEY 


We are the largest manufacturers in the world of 
lace paper D’Oyleys, Fancy Ice, Soufflet, and Salad 
Cases, Croquet Frills, Salted Almond Cups, Pie Col- 
lars, and every kind of paper articles for the service 
of food and the decoration of the table. 

Send 25c. fer 3 dozen Assorted D’Oyleys and 
our booklet on ‘Artistic Table Decorations,” or One 
Dollar for our large box of Assorted D’Oy- 
leys and Table Decorations, 225 pieces, 

he M. H.C. Picnic Box containing enough 
grease-proof plates, dishes, napkins, etc., for twelve 
people, sent for $1.00. The Ideal Picnic outfit. Saves 
China and trouble. : 
MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY CO., Ltd., 
Dept. Y, 22 Reade Street, New York, 
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ra 
Poorly Ventilated 


School Rooms 


cause the skin to become sallow and 
pimples to break out. If you can’t 
get better air, you can cleanse and 
freshen up your complexion by the 
daily use of 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


It beautifies the skin and will remove 
and keep out dandruff. 


25c a cake at drug stores or mailed for 30c by 
C.N.Crittent0n Co.,115 Fulton St.,New York 

















J 
WEAR SPECTACLES 


uable Book on Weak Eyes E 
Dr. W. O. Coffee the noted 

specialist of Des Moines,lowa, will send 
his book free, containing his lecture on 
weak and conjested eyes and how to 
prevent them, it Seerane why 
glasses should not be worn for 
weak eyes. This book tells how to 
prevent old sight, how tocure cataracts, 
granulated lids, weak and conjested 
eyes and blindness at your own home 
without visiting a doctor. Write to- 
ge for special book about glasses. 
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OR. W. 0. . 653 Good Block, Des Moines, la. 
A Bunion J Cured J 
, CZ, 


Be Your Own Chiropodist. We have a hand- 
some 20 page illustrated booklet on ‘‘How to have 
Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,’’ which we will mail to 
any address fora 2c. stamp. Bunions can be cured. 
The booklet tells you how to do itin yourown home 
without cutting and without the slightest inconven- 
ience. It also tells about the prevention and remov- 
al of corns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of 
all kinds of foot troubles. Foot Remedy Co., 
Suite 533, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AUNT ELSIE’S 


Favorite Brown Bread Recipe makes the kind of 
bread you have all been craving. Send for it today 
and surprise yourself, family and guests with a gener- 
ous loaf of brown bread tuat IS brown bread. You 
will find it a prize, good for life. Postpaid, with a let- 
ter from Aunt Fisie to young housekeepers,only 10c. 
HOME RECIPE Co., 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
(Opposite Postoffice.) 








for all Stomach Troubles. FREE 

Sure Cure information and 32-page booklet sent 
at once. SIMARUBA thegreat Stomach and Nerve 
Tonic GUARANTEED to cure dyspepsia, indigestion, 
heartburn, etc., WHERE ALL OTHERS FAIL, WRITE 
Tropay. UTOPIA MED. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





At Our Expense 
T C Reliable corpor- 
ation, 25 years 
successful business experience, wants travelers,either 
sex. No canvassing. $15 and expenses weekly. 
Guaranteed yearly contract. Address, H. J. Smith 





& Ceo., 383 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 
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Questions submitted by our subscribers are 
cheerfully answered in this department. It is 
seldom —— toanswer inquiries in the next 
issue after their receipt, though this will be done 
when possible. With our large editions, we have 
to commence the printing ofthe magazine a full 
month before its issue. Questions will be an- 
swered by private letter if they are accompanied 
by a remittance of ten cents. Where a prompt 
answered is desired, this is a better way. 

Address all questions intended for this depart- 
ment to P.S HAL.ock, Post Office Box, 157, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Do not send any correspondence relating toany 
other department of business to this address. 


1. Aand B have just $500; 34 of A’s money is 
$50 less than 24 of B’s. What sum has each? 
Ans. A, $200; B, $300. 2. The cost of the neces- 
saries of life at the present time (1896) is 10 per 
cent lower than the cost in 1860, while wages are 
on the average 68.6 per cent higher. If a man 
now receives $100 a month, how much money can 
he save in a year, supposing that he has thesame 
occupation and the same standard of living as in 
1860 and that he saved nothing in 1860. Ans. 
$559.44. 3. Find the capacity of the smallest 
cistern that can be filled in an integral number 
of minutes by either pipe, or by both pipes to- 
gether, one discharging 30 gallons and the other 
20 gallonsa minute. Ans. 300 gallons. 

A SUBSCRIBER, Maury City, Tenn. 
1. 3 of A’s=% of B’s—$50; 9 
times A’s= 8 times’ B’s — $600; 
Aas SA BTN ayy 





8 times B’s—$600 
at $500; 9 times B’s 


+8 times B’s—$600—$4500; 17 B’s= 
$5100; B's=$300; A’s—$500—300= 


/$200. (Note: This is easily solved 
| by algebra, letting +r—A’s, $500—-+ 


=B’s.) 2. Wages now are 68.6% 


| higher, 100-1. 686—$59. 32, equivalent 


of wages in 1860. Man now spends 
10% less for necessaries; 90% of 
$59. 32= $53.38, am’t spent. $100 — 
$53. 38==$46.62, am’t saved per mo.; 
$46. 62 K 12=$559. 44, am’t saved per 
year. 3. Both pipes together dis- 
charge 50 gallons per min.; one dis- 
charges 30 gals., the other 20 gals. 
The required cistern must contain the 
least common multiple of these num- 
bers. L. C. M. of 50, 30 and 20— 
300, number of gallons required. 

If the number 20 be divided into two parts, 
which are to each other in the duplicate ratio of 
3 to 1, what number is a mean proportional be- 
tween those parts? Ans, 18 and 2 are the parts; 
6 :s the mean proportional. 

A STUDENT, Griffin’s Cor’s., N. Y. 

Duplicate ratio is the ratio of 
squares; thus 37:12::9:1, and the 
parts are in the proportion of 9 to 1 
or of 18 to 2. The mean _propor- 
tional between two numbers is the 
square root of their product; therefore 
V (18x 2) =6. Ans. 





An Iowa reader would like the solution of the 
following: 

1. (1945 of 2 —# p91} 

° 4 12 2} ~=<T17F qe 

2. A note for $100 was due on Sept. 1, but on Aug. 
11, the maker proposed to pay as much in ad- 
vance as would.allow him 2 months after Sept. 1 
to pay the balance. How much must be paid 
Aug. 11, money being worth 6 per cent? 
21 105. 5.,105 1 __ 525 76 


. . Feit Sl a 
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‘Don’t be a Slave 
to the Corset,” 


Swims or Rows 


healthful mcde of dress. 


the “Gym Girl,” or short waist. 


The ‘ 
boned, $1.50. Larger sizes, 25 cents 


the waist direct upon receipt of price. 


MMM MMMM 


Department D., . 


shoulder pieces and under arm lacing. 


A Message for the Summer Girl 
Who Plays Golf, 


Rides a Wheel, 


Outdoor life, fresh air, and vigorous exercise, demané a freer, more 


The Tabor Adjustable Health Waist is the 20th Century method of 
giving symmetry, grace and support to the figure. It molds the form to 
perfect lines, yet does not bind or restrict,like the deadly corset. 

Made in two Models: ‘‘The Liberty,” or long waist, and 


Has _ adjustabl 
Made in white 


or drab jeans. Can be washed and ironed. No odor. 
Liberty” sizes 30 to 38, boned, $1.75, un- 


extra. 


Write for our handsome booklet and special offer. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we will furnish 


MOODY-TABOR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 











“The Invitation of a Community” 


MACHIASPORT 


—ON— 
Historic Machias Bay, Maine 


Appeals especially toa man with a long vaca- 
tion, seeking a quiet and unostentatious place 
for himself and family to get strength and rest 
during the months of July and August. 

For particulars and all information address 


Machiasport Improvement Society, 


Machiasport, Maine, 


Fuel, One Cent Per Hour. 


OIL-GAS FUEL BURNER produces quick 
GAS-FIRE from coal oil. Works perfectly in any 
stove. Converts it into a GAS RANGE without 
alteration, nodanger. Price $2.25. Write forcircular. 

OLL-GAS FUEL BURNER MFG. OO, 
5 Union Tr. Bldg., - Baltimore, Md. 

Agents Wanted. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. | 


Get our free book of the most beautiful women 
in the world with famous toasts. Send 10 cents 
in silver for postage, etc. 

CALMAC PRESS, 


Dept. 22, 31 East 17th St., New York. 























Most practical,durable and accurate watch made. Heavy 
five ounce SOLID LUZON SILVER case. Will wear @ 
lifetime. Quick train, jeweled, nickel American move- 
ment; guaranteed for five years. Send us your name, 
P. O. and express office and we will send you La express 
for you to examine, BEFORE YOU PAY ONE CENT. 
When you find it to be exactly as described and better 
value than other firms ask from 86.00 to 88.00 for, pay ex- 

ress agent our special price, 83.50 and express charges 
ror the watch and beautiful gold plated vest chain. This 
watch is three times more valuable than Silverine and 
equal in purpose to COIN SILVER. Best watch made for 
mechanics, railway men, laborers, farmers, boys, and 
those needing a non-destructible-watch. Order today. 
(Allen & Co. are reliable)—Editor. 


ALLEN & CO., Jewelers, 
Dept.121, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, TL 
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>» We have prepared alittle book § 
of eames “er for out door 
or in, an neluding some 
) GAMES which test in a simple way the 
> historical and botanical knowl- ¢ 
) edge of participants. No paraphernalia needed. ¢ 
) Just the thing for vacation time, and for _recre- ¢ 
y ation for old or young. 10 cts. postpaid. Home ¢ 
\ Specialty Co.,Dept.J.,31 Milx St.,Boston,Mass. Q 
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WANTED Representatives to manage Branch Of- 
ce for reliable Music House. $2000 salary with com- 
missions also all expenses, permanent position. $200 
security required. Address W. A. Lake, Pres., 
Pontiac Bidg., Chicago. 





at your home. For a limited time we will give 


Music Lessons Free, te, msiciesononcinerPiane, Organ, 





postage and the music you use to be 
This offer is made solel 


dolin (your expense wil: only be the cost of 


id for as needed), We teach by mail only and guarantee success. 
for advertis' ng purposes and those writing first willbe given preference 


ce. 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 217, 19 Union Square, NEW. YORK, N, Y. 
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Detweiler Advertisin; 
creased my salary 


desirous of 4 


On March 23rd, the day I became a member of your Bu- 
reau, I was employed by alarge department store in the city 
of Chicago as an advertising writer. Within two weeks after 
registration you offered me four positions - salaries rang- 
ing from $1500.00 to $2500.00 
accepted the position which vn now hold as Manager of the 
Agency of this city. You have in- 


a Shattuck’ 's International Bureau to all who are 





Browns Palace, Denver, Col. 


per year. On April 2nd J 


00 per annum. I can earnestly 


Very truly yours, 





Let us register you and 





Shattuck’s International Bureau offers teachers 
who are desirous of changing their profession or bettering 
their present one an exceptional opportunity. It finds the 
exact position you are capable of filling. Do you wanta 
special kind of a position? Shattuck’s Bureau is in touch 
with employers looking for brains. 
ployers who will and can pay most for the best services. 


have placed many others—let us place you. We have taken 
the general plan which has made the teacher's agencies a 
success, and have enlarged and perfected it unti! we have 
built up a great organization working with a perfect sys- 
tem, and capable of doing the most effective work possi- 
ble in securing high-grade positions for men and women 
of all vocations and professions. 

Reference: Royal Trust Co., Chicago. Beacon Trust Co., Boston. 


SHATTUCK’S INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
' 


P 


F. NeYaughten. 


We find those em- 
















secure you a lucrative salary. We 


Write for booklet L. 


A Clearing House of Brains, 
Home Office: 115 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














HONEST 


$$$$$$ 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST ? 


Would you like to draw7 per cent interest on 
gilt-edged security, and double your princi- 
palina year? That’s exactly what we are 
prepared to offer you—in a straightforward, 
legitimate business with a marvelous future. 


Simplex Adding Machines 


are as necessary to the proper equipment of an 


office or factory 


as typewriters. They save 


time, worry, money—and can’t make errors. 


They are the only 


practical adding and listing 


machines that sell at popular prices—$50, 
$75 and $150. We own the patents, factory, 
tools, dies and patterns to manufacture these 
machines. We need more capital to push their 


sale vigorously. 


We want individual stock- 


holders in amounts from $10 to $500. Pre- 
ferred stock, 7 per cent dividends; special in- 
ducements. Only limited amount of stock for 


sale. 


Write to-day for full particulars— 


don’t delay. It’s your opportunity. 


Simplex Adding Machine Co., 
267 Dearborn St.—CHICAGO 











we have recently 


of — volume is 
LFORD. 





A DOLLAR RATE BOOK FREE 
TO ADVERTISERS 

We will send postpaid, entirely without charge, 
to any business house that is interested in the 
sbject of advertising, a copy ofa bound volume 
issued entitled “Current Rates 
of Live Publications,” 
throughout U.8., populations, principal papers, 
circulations and publishers, rates for advertising 
spaceon small and large contracts. Regular price 


oo t of ten cone ns 


ph ed mn Ag 
N. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Randolph St.Chicago 


ving list of leading towns 


otto will send free upon re- 
mps to cover postage. 


AINTER a os Inc. 











SUPERF 


LUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair use a dissolver, or better 


yet, use a razor. 


Both have the same effect. 


To kill hair growth investigate our com- 
mon sense hometreatment. Kills by absorp- 
tion. Circular in plain, sealed envelope on 


application. 


The Monogram Co., 103 A Pearl St., N. Y. 








GUARANTEED 


Maile hy ‘filed, 
M 


SILKS | Black, White,Col- 

ah <a. from 
prices save you 15c a yard. 
10c. tings SAMPLES Sand ME- 


ENTO. Lenox Silk Works, 


1133 Broadway 


° New York. | 


i : See: : 
maining will==-_—~, or -— 
5S 2 
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2. By paying in advance he loses the 
interest of $100 for the 20 das., from 
Aug. 11 till Sept. 1st which=$.33%; 
he must therefore leave unpaid a sum 
which, on int. from Aug. 11 till Nov. 
1, 2 mos. 20 das., will draw that 
sum. Since the int. of $1 for 2 mos. 
20 das. ==$.013+- number of dollars 
required to draw $.33% int. $33.3 X 
$.013, or $25.61; $25.61-+ $.33 int. == 
$25.94, balance to be paid Nov. 1. 
$100 —$25. 94—$74.06, am’t paid Aug. 
11. 

Please give solution to the following seemingly 
simple problem : Two candlesare of equal length. 
The one is consumed uniformly in 4 hours, the 
otherin 5 hours. Ifthe candles are lighted at 
the same time, when will one be three times as 


long asthe other? Ans. 3 hr., 38 min., 109 sec. 


Vance, Texas, 
Let r—no. of hours; let one candle 
be represented by 3, the other by 4. 
Since the first is consumed in 5 hours, 


: : C%, 
4 will be consumed in 1 hour, in x 


hours. At the end x hours, part re- 
5 ? 5—4r 
‘ o ° : 
Similarly with the other candle; 


r 


an : At the end 


part 
remaining will 


of x hours, the proportions will be 





ee Te 822 ce tee 
5 4 

P52: Therefore 11 +—40, +—40~ 

aig Pe of hours=3 hrs., 38 

min., 10}% sec. Ans. 


Please give ascii of “student” in “The boy 
becomes a student.’’ While ‘‘student’’ refers to 
boy, a male being, have we any right to give it 
masculine gender? That is, does construction 
determine gender? R. E. L. S., Blackland, Miss. 

Logically it has masculine gender 
because it refers to ‘‘boy.’’ Instead 
of ‘‘student,’’ let the word be 
‘‘actor,’’ for example, and there is no 
question but that the masculine form 
of the noun is the one to use. In 
English, construction largely, if not} 
entirely, determines gender. 

1, What is the distinction between a mineral | 
and a metal? Our Geographies speak of mineral 
coal and the metaliron. 2. Does it purify air to 
heat it? The argument was presented to me that | 
| if the impure air of our schoolroom be conducted 
| through a shaft to the furnace and heated, it | 
| would return to the room through the register in | 
| a purified state and thus save expense in fuel. 





| Is this true? 3. What is a good definition ofa 


neuter verb? 
AN ADMIRER OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


1. A mineral is defined as ‘‘an in- 
organic species er substance occurring 
in nature, having a definite chemical 
composition and usually a distinct 
crystalline form.’’ Rocks are miner- 
als; salt, lime and coal are minerals. 
Mineral is the general name for any- 
thing that is neither animal nor vege- | 
table. Metal is the name of a par- 
ticular class of minerals; it is popu- | 
larly applied to certain hard, fusible | 
substances, as gold, silver, iron, cop- 





Try the Ideal Stencils. 


Made by J. S 
Iowa, Ornamental 
pattern, each letter separate for all 
kinds of wording, 20 cts. Twenty-five 
busy-work stencils—average size 3x5 
inches, 10 cts. ‘‘ Roll of Honor’’ and 
‘*Welcome’’ — large and handsome, 


Latta, of Cedar Falls, 
alphabet — daisy 











A BUSY WORK ie THAT COMES EVERY WEEK. 
We will mailany Teacher the following Series, 10 weeks for $1.00. 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES, 
PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Grammar with Ans. 
25 Test Sheets, each wee k, in Arithmetic ,, Ans. 
25 Test Sheets, each wee k; in Geography ,, Ans. 
= Test Sheets, each week, ?in Hist. & div cs ,, Ans. 
25 Sheets, each week, Drawing Gards( (new). 
tw-Any teacher ordering this series after Sept. 21, 
will receive those that have been issued at once. 
We did not, at first, advertise to furnish answers, 
put we do furnish answers to all intermediate work 
send 10 cents for sample set, if satisfactory, then 
order the series‘ over 1000 set already sold to date. 
DATES OF MAILING THE SERIES. 


September 2lst, First Series Busy Work Mailed. 


September #th 2nd, Series Busy Work Mailed. 
October 5t 3rd, Se ries Bu sy Work Mz d, 
October 12th 4th, Series Busy Work M “cl. 
October 1%th 5th Series Busy Work Maile a. 
November 2nd ‘eth, Series Busy Work Mailed. 
Nove mbe *F 16th ith, Series Busy Work Mailed. 
November Grd sth, Series Bu sy Work Mailed. 
December 7th 9th, Series Busy Work Mailed. 
December lith loth, Series Busy Work Mailed 
PRIMARY SERIES. 
PRICE, # CENTS, POSTPAID. 

% Test Sheets, each week, in Ge ography. 
% Test Sheets, each week, in thmetic. 
& Test Sheets, each w Oranaare. 

2% Test Sheets, each wee Spelling 

3 Sheets, each week, Drawin 









g Cards (new). 





HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 
New York State Examinations 


CONTENTS: 


14 Years Questions with Ans.in Arithm 

14 Years Questions with Ans.in Grammar. 
14 Years Questions with Ans.in Geograph 
14 Years Questions with Ans.in Physiolog 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods, 
14 Years Questions with Ans, in Civil Govern. 
14 Years p same ons with Ans. in U.8. History. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in English Comp. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Book-keeping. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Law. 
14 Years Questions with Ans.in Algebra 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. Literature. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. History. 
14 Years Questions with Ans, in i 
14 Years Questions with Ans. i 
14 Years Questions with Ans, i 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in 
14 Years Questions with Ans, i e 
14 Years Questions with Ans, in Geo 
14 Years Questions with Ans, in Zoolo ony. 

14 Years Questions with Ans.in Ge ° 1 ogy. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Lat 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Ec onomy 


PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25¢.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1.50; 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, To OR $2. 0, 














ALPHABET & NUMBER CARDS. 


250 (Cut up), Letter ten complete alphabets, licts 


250 (Cut up), Figures, number cards, lic., 2 for 2c. 








PUPIL’S REPORT CARD. 
Our report cards are printed in col 
our Busy Work Series, (adi 
the best Bristol- 
velope. eee n order te m 
desired, 3 5, 6, 1 r 
dozen, E) fore 3) cen 1+ 400, $2. 


OUR WEEKLY zi CARD has f ound 


its way in many of the best schools. 3 for $1 





rs, same as 
and 









Our Clubbing Rates For aoe 


For the Home, VICK’S FAMILY MaGaai NE. 
For the News, THE Os As E 3s E 
For the Pupils in Sche The 
MASTER, (a new 
ers will be sent 1 year eac 











Teachers we 


r pub tion 
publications. 


Send for | Picture Catalogue 
can help you, if you will use our 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








DO TEACHERS KNOW 


the danger of contagion from 
scholars’ lesson papers? If s 
they will use a disinfecting soap 
for toilet purposes. 


The Benefits obtained from 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


are known by thousands. It’s 
a delightful toilet soap. It dis 
infects, prevents disease and 


beautifies the skin. 


ke at drug stores or mailed for 30c by The 
115 Fulton St., New York. 


25¢ a cak 
C. N. Crittenton Co., 








A VACATION TRIP 


with money in it. No house to house canvassing. 
DOCTORS BUY MEDICAL BOOKS 
as carpenters do tools, because they nee po —— We 
need a few more travelers. Write at © for par- 
ticularsto Dept. K.F A. Baviets ‘om any. a 
ical Publishers, 191416 Cherry St., Philadelphis 











|HOME SUPPLY CO., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


a phenge: screen doors, and poison, 
AWAY WITH a: rats, mice, fleas, lice, ne bugs. 
ants, flies, roac os a ermin of all Kir 
terminated as if by magic. By mail 10 cer nts. 






IF YOU CANT COME to California, let us 
send it to you. A beautiful assortment of sea shells 
in a neat orange wood hasket for 2c. 

Pacific, 4a Cree ker, Les Angeles. Cal. = 


A Oninenaien Beautiful McKinley song 








ONL 


hit, We. Victor Pub. Co, Sta O, Cin., 0. | 


A New Discovery of a Noted Chemist. 


en ome 


Warranted to rem 
grease, pa 
rust from silk 











By mail, “30c. vn My 
Co-operative Sales Co., Box 429, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Send 2c stamp for catalog of #0 House Neces a 


TEAGHERS 2:22 cornnere 


selling o ir grade Perfumes, Toilet Pre ‘pa- 

rations and Flav oring E xtrac ts. é z 

of the finest 1 a r 

guarantee th 

no money : 

livery of 

for the sa id 
AMERIC AN PERFUME ©0., 

Dept. | N. I. - - Milwaukee. Wis- 


TE spt WANTED 


eCeSSATY, 8 the cueeis sell ¢ ~ — 





» Care money 














Lia Ire< $ > 2 
- “We require 


mers and «x cted 





zet Y Cousia, 69-73 Larned 


lars. ; = 
St. Detroit. Mich. 


WANTED > men in each state to tra tack 
ples ofour goods. Salary #0 per 3 per 
day for expenses. KUBLMAN COMPANY, 
Dept. D, Atlas Bleck. - Chicage. Ill. 


ACME RESOLVENT oiling, without rabbing 


or Wear; no acid ‘ ple for s p. Har 
vest for agen CME G OO .» Kal : 


DOGS forsale, all k Pisseor 
rets, lop-eared and Belgiar 

sey Red pigs. Send stam f 
LANDIS, Box A Bowers’s S$ 
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The Good Health 
ADJUSTABLE WAIST 


Affords 
“jJease and 
4| comfort, by 
4] supporting 
| the cloth- 
ing without 
harmful 
pressure, 
Retains 
the Sym- 
metry and 
Grace of 
the Natur- 
al Form. 
It dispen- 
ses with the 
corset. No 
Stays to 
brea k. 
Thousands 
have been 
sold, Sat- 
| isfaction 
|) guaran- 
| teed. 
Booklet 
- with full 
description and prices FREE on request. 


Agents wanted in every locality. 
Write for terms. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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are taxed more severely 
than any other part of 
your body and therefore 
require more than ordi- 
nary protection. P 
TheNathan Ventilating “ 
Corset Ankle Supports 
to all who suffer from 4 












We 
S SSS = 


tired, weak or sprained ankles or who indulge in 
Golf, Tennis or Athletics of any kind. Mothers 
should have their children wear them, especially 
when learning to walk. Recommended by Or- 
thopoedic Specialists and all who are wearing 
them. If not obtainable at your Shoe or Drug 
Store, or Sporting Goods House we will supply 
you upon receipt of price. 

Children’s sizes 1—10 50 cents per pair 

Misses sizes 11—2 70 cents per pair 

Boys’ sizes 2—5) : 

Ladies’ sizes 3—8 j 90 Cents per pair 

Men’s sizes 6—11 $1.00 per pair 

State size of shoe and smallest ankle measure. 
Send for free circular. 


NATHAN ANKLET SUPPORT CO., 








Dept. H.H. 37 West 19St.. New York. 


|per, etc., having a peculiar lustre! 


| 
| 











95 Don’t BUY A WATCH 


beforeseeing our17 Jeweled movement, pat, 
ent regulator, is quick train, stamped 17 
jewels,adjusted. Beautifully engraved gold 
filled model case, the “Imperial,” with 
certificate for 25 years. Sent by Express 
4 with privilege of thorough examination, 
before you payone cent. Absolutely guar- 
4] anteed by one of the oldest and most ree 
liable jewelers in America, If found best 
value ever given, pay Exp. agt. our Special 
Price, $5.95 and exp. charges. Jeweled 
Elgin or Waltham same price if preferred. 
FREE, rolled gold, 50 in. lorgnette chain 





for ladies, or vest chain for gents, guaran- 

teed 5 yrs. Give both P.O. and exp. office 

state plainly whether ladies or gent’s size. 

Offer can’t becontinued long. Write today. 

ALLEN & CO., WholesaleJewelers, Dept. 64. 
807 to 821 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





HAVE YOU 


ever stopped tothink how much your appearance 
is improved by good clean collars and cuffs? M. & 
M. rubber collars always appear well. Will not 
wilt or turn yellow. Mail orders solicited ; agents 
wanted everywhere. Send stamp for catalogue. 
M. & M. Mfg. Co., 2nd St., Springfield, Mass, 

1 gal. for 50 cts. 


MAPLE SYRUP made in your 


own Home. Can not be told from the genuine. 
Sample and receipt for making same, sent for 1 Dol- 
lar. Money refunded if not as advertised. Address 
H. A. Lederle. - Traverse City, Mich. 








A FORTUNE IN EGGS. 

T get so many letters from my old home about pre- 
serving eggs, that I will answer them through your 
paper. I started 1888 with $36, bought eggs at 8 to 
10 cents in summer, preserved them and sold in win- 
ter at from 25 to 30 cents adozen. I preserved eggs 
12 years and made $30,000. My niece started in 1894, 
with $10, which she reinvested each year, with the 
profits and now she has $16,346 all made from $10, 
reinvested foreight years. You can buy eggs from 8 
to 10 cents and sell them from 25 to 30; fiigure the 
profits yoursef. To preserve them costs a cent a 
dozen, I can’t answer letters as I travel, but any 
person can get desired information by addresssing the 
PEOPLES’ SUPPLY CO., No. 38 Moore Block, New 
Concord, Ohio, enclosing a 2-cent stamp ; they started 
me. This is a good business for city or country. 

C. GREEN. 
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How Near the Brink. 


called metallic, and other properties 
in common. 2. John Tyndall, the 
scientist, proved conclusively that the 
impure, organic matter of the air, 
the ‘‘floating dust’? which passed un- 
changed through fragments of glass 
wet with strong sulphuric acid or 
caustic potash, was completely de- 
stroyed in passing over flame or red- 
hot metal. 3. In Brown’s grammar, 
‘‘A neuter verb is a verb that ex- 
presses neither action nor passion, but 
simply being, or state of being, as; 
‘Thou art.’ ‘He sleeps.’ ’’ 

From several subscribers:—1. Can a state be 
admitted into the Union more than once? 2. 
Has the United States an extradition treaty with 
Canada? 38. Whereis the Soo canal? 4. May a 
president of the United States hold the office 
more than twoterms? 5. Which is the “elastic 
clause”’ in the Constitution ? 

1. As the Constitution makes no 
provision for a state to leave the 
Union when once admitted, it could 
not well be admitted a second time. 
2. It has not. 3. The Sault Ste. 
Marie, or St. Mary’s Canal, in Michi- 
gan, is called the ‘‘Soo.’’ 4. There 
is nothing in the Constitution to pro- 
hibit athird term. 5. The eighteenth 
clause under Section VIII, Article I. 

What became of Henri de Tonty La Salle, the 
French explorer? HELENA, OHIO. 

The French explorer, Robert Cave- 
iler “La Salle, was murdered by his 


own mutinous followers near the 
Trinity river, Texas, in 1687. Asa 
son of Lorenzo Tonti, an Italian 


banker, served under La Salle, it may 
be he whom you have in mind. He 
died after 1700. 

Selected questions :—1. If it costs $2 to gild a 
twelve-inch globe, what will it cost to gild a six- 
inch globe? 2. Divide 72 into two parts so that 
if 1 of the greater be taken from it and added to 
the smaller, the numbers will be equal. 3. 
Kindly inform a reader as to what event the 
Pan-American Exposition commemorated. 4. 
Please pronounce the words Cortelyou and 
Lorenz. 5. In Robert Browning’s poem ‘‘The 
Lost Leader,”’ does he refer to any one, if so, to 
whom? 

1. Surface of 12-inch globe = 4 
times the surface of 6-inch globe. To 
gild smaller globe will cost 4% of $2—= 
$.50. 2. 2 of greater = smaller + } 
of greater; smaller = 4 of greater; 
both == 1° of greater; 4 of greater 
=4 2; § of greater = 72X6+10= 
43.2. Greater=43.2; smaller — 28.8 
(Greater —1} 36; smaller X} of 
greater — 36). 3. The prefix ‘‘Pan’’ 
means ‘‘all;’’ Pan-America means 
pertaining to both North and South 
America. It was an exposition in 
which all American countries had 
part, but no special event was com- 
memorated. 4. ‘‘Cortel-you,’’ with 
accent on second syllaable; ‘‘ Lorentz,’’ 
with sound of ‘‘t,’’ in second syllable 
accent very slightly on first. 5. The 
poem was suggested by Wordsworth, 
who had liberal sympathies early in 
life but grew conservative with age. 
Browning himself confesses that he 
did ‘‘in hasty youth presume to use 
the great and venerable personality of 
Wordsworth as a sort of painter's 
model; one from which this or the 
other particular feature may be se- 
lected and turned to account.’’ 


A small trial bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine will be sent Free 
and Prepaid to any reader of this pub- 
lication who needs it and writes for it. 
One small dose a day quickly cures the 
most stubborn case of constipation or 
the most distressing stomach trouble, 
to stay cured. Its influence upon the 
liver, kidneys and bladder is gentle and 
wonderful and restores those organs to 
a condition of health, so that they per- 
form their functions perfectly and 
painlessly. Perfect health and vigor 
is soon established by a little of this 
wonderful curative tonic. 

Any reader of the Norma. _ In- 
STRUCTOR may prove this remarkable 
remedy without expense by writing to 
Vernal Remedy Company, 25 S2neca 
St.. Buffalo, N. Y. They will send 
a small trial bottle free to all who need 
it and write for it. It quickly and per- 
manently cures indigestion, constipa- 
tion, flatulency, catarrh of the stomach, 
bowels and bladder, and all stomach, 
liver, kidney and urinary troubles 
caused by inflammation, congestion or 
catarrh. Why hesitate? Write imme- 
diately for trial bottle. You will re- 
ceive it promptly. Freeand Prepaid. 
For sale by all leading druggists. 





The New Rheumatism Cure. 


So many inquiries have arisen as to whether 
rheumatism can really be cured through the feet, 
as the Magic Foot Draft Co., of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, is advertising so extensively to do, that the 
writer made a personal investigation of this 
much talked of remedy. What he saw was of 
such an astonishing nature as to be of wide-spread 
interest. Not only were scores of clerks busy 
sending out foot drafts as fast as they could be 
wrapped up, but ood ag remedy was sent to 
everybody who asked for it, without a cent in 
advance. 

“Don’t you loose a great deal,” I asked of Mr 
Oliver. the secretary. 

“No, indeed,” he replied with a smile. ‘First, 
the American people are honest, and second, the 
drafts bring quick and lasting relief, and people 
are glad to pay the dollar for them.” 

Seeing my incredulous look, for I must confess 
I was badly prejudiced, he turned toa big safe 
and began taking out bundles of letters, which 
he handed to metoread. They came from every- 
where in the world, everyone from somebody 
who had been cured of rheumatism, there were 
thousands and thousands of these letters, and in 
selecting them at random, I found that the little 
drafts cured every known kind of rheumatism 
which is curable. 

‘Would you like further proof?” asked Mr. 
Oliver, and he gave methe names and addresses 
of anumber of people in Jackson. Then I called 
on two or three of them, whom [ found to be lead- 
ing business men whom the drafts had cured. 
There isn’t space to report all they told me. 
Suffice it to say that I found the Magic Foot Draft 
Co., to be the source of a good deal of local pride, 
the members including some of Jackson’s most 
prominent citizens and city officials. Mr. Oliv- 
er’s words to me on leaving were ‘“‘any reader of 
the NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR can have a pair of Magic 
Foot Drafts without money if he will write us.” 





Is a marvel of econ- 
omy in first cost, time 
required for cooking, 
and fuel consumed. It 
is durable, it is steam 
tight, it is convenient. 


PRICES: 


The Rapid Steam Cooker 





tin, $3.00 
No. 2. 15 in. high, 

« copper boier, $4.00 
With Aluminun Cover 
add $2.00 to list. 
| 2 ‘ s It is a new invention 
MMPS Sr ihe “Rotary,” which 
i lg weformerly made, as 
I a better cooker at a 

less price. 
The Rapid Steam 


i i 
| i| a 
Cooker leafict, telling all about it, on request. 
Agents wanted. 
ROTARY STEAM COOKER fo. h 
Wich. 


204 Main St., - Battle Creek, 


LYMPHGURE Peratrste Locomotor a 


Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia 
Nervous Prostration, Brain Disorders, on-coming 
Insanity, Lost Vigor in man or woman. For litera- 
ture write Lowenthal Sanitarium, Kankakee, Ill. 











Reclining Rocker 


° TO YOU FOR A FEW 
Given HOURS’ SPARE TIME 


This is a splendid Parlor Rocker, handsomely 
finished in oak and upholstered in velour. Beauti- 
fully carved. Hasadjustable back, which can 
be placed in any position desired, and finely tem- 
pered springs, rendering it extremely restful and 

es. comfortable. 


i “wae Price $10.00 

. Given as a premium 
for selling or using 
only $10 worih of our 
celebrated Niagara 
Extracts, Perfumes 
Bucy Toilet Preparations, 
mand other specialties, 















You have the chair to use 
while earning u. 


We send you both the chair (or 


NO MONE other premium selected from our 
REQUIRED big catalog) and the goods you 

choose, and when you have sold 
the goods you send us the $10.00. We are the only 
firm making both goods and premiums—hence can 
give you the greatest bargains on earth. Full de- 
scriptive catalog of goods and premiums free. 


S. A. Cook & Co., 221 Cook Bldg , Medina, N. Y. 


FREE! 





STYLISH DeESS HAT FREE 


We Will Give this Attractive Parisian 
Model Dress Hat Free to any Lady for 


Selling 12 of our skirt supporters at 25 cents each. 
Simply send your name and address and we mail 
the supporters at once. When sold, return the 
money and we will send the hat, exactly like 
picture or a choice of other styles. Send today 
and wear this beautiful hat free. 


H. GOE & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE GOLANE SKIRT SUPPORTER 


AND WAIST HOLDER 

y Is the latest, simplest, and 
best supporter ; keeps skirt 
up and waist down; pre- 
vents gaps and sagging; no 
pins or belts; easily adjust- 
Up ed; will last for years. Sent 
WUW/ UO>.\\\ I Ml Y — for 25 — Cir- 
cuwar tree. Agents wanted everywhere. 
GOE & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Valentine’s Dress Cutting System 
New (Pat. Sept. 2, 1902) Perfect Fit. 
With this wonderful device youcaun 
learn in a few hours to cut Skirts, 
Waists, Sleeves, Jackets, Yokes,Col- 
lars, etc. 30 Days Trial Free. Agents: 
7 = Wanted. G. V. VALENTINE, 
Room 71, 88 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGQ, Iu. 
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$813,000 in Four Years 1899-92 


Is the Report from the United States Mint as 
Received in. GOLD from the 


SANGER 
MINE 


Some mining companies employ engineers to secure reports on their Mines, we do not need to do so, because the United States Geological Survey of 
1900-1901 (2 years before the present Company bought the Sanger Mine) says on page 738 : 
**At the head of Goose Creek, is situated the Sanger Mine, which holds the record as the greatest producer in Union County. 
From the gulches leading up to the Mine $500,000 is reported to have been extracted, 
In 1874 the production was $60,000 from Ore averaging $16.00 per ton. 
In 1887 a 10-Stamp Mill was built, and in 1889 the production increased rapidly. 
During the four years 1889-92 the Mint reports give a total of $813,000 for this Mine. 


The total production is commonly given as 
$S1,.5OO0 .OO0OO 


and this figure is very likely correct. The Ore yielded $20.00 to $25.00 per ton ” 
— Waldemar Lindgren in 22d Annual Report on the Blue Mountains of Oregon, Depurtment of the Interior. 






































The former owners having died, the present Company, composed of Bankers, Capitalists and Experienced Miners, bought the entire Sanger Property, 
added to it by further purchase the entire Sanger Mountain and the Water Rights of Eagle River. Weown now a fully equipped ro-stamp mill, shaft 
house, steam hoist good for a depth of 1,200 feet, two sets of pumps, boilers, engines, six drill air compressors, machine drills, boarding houses, offices, 
miners’ cabins, cars, tracks, ore bins, tools, a complete hoist for underground work in sinking from the various levels on the vein, long distance telephone, 






timber in inexhaustible quantities free and clear. 
Every share of the Company’s Stock is in the Treasury, not a share given for promotion or otherwise, except for cash paid into the Treasury. 


All Stock fully paid and forever Non-Assessable, 
Stock is sold for the purpose of making the Sanger a greater producer than it was; to do this, a 1,000 H. P, Electric Power Plant will be constructed 


on Eagle River, about 1} miles above the mine, Electric power will be supplied to all the Company’s plants; the 160 acres of rich placer ground will also be 
worked, they are rich in placer gold; the shaft will be sunk on the vein, the Summit tunnel will be driven 1,570 feet, the Mine opened by a tunnel from 
Eagle River side cutting the four veins on the property, a large new 40 or 60 Stamp Mill erected and with the ore bodies now held in reserve, the Sanger 


will be made a Mine second to none in Eastern Oregon. 


Dividends Will Be Paid April Ist, 1904. 


We have no prospectus, none is needed, because the Sanger has been the largest producer in Union County, Oregon, for over 20 years; we have pub- 
lished a souvenir .edition Sanger Book, it is yours on conditions you may ascertain by addressing our authorized fiscal Agent, Mr. F. Wallace White, 


609 Y Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio, Sanger Gold Mines Co. 
Depositories. ; , 
we Fiscal Agents Depository 


Registrar. THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL BANK. New York. 
THE NORTH AMERICA TRUST CO., New York. BAKER-BOYER NATIONAL BANK, Walla Walla, Washington. THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REFERENCES: Dun and Bradstreet’s, 


Let your own Bank assist you in investigating the Officers and Directors. 












and everybody in Eastern Oregon, or any financial paper in the United States. 
It will give me pleasure to render you every facility, so you may know and realize the full merit and value of this exceptional Mine. 


200,000 SHARES ARE OFFERED UP TO MAY 30th. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


Purchasers of 10,000 shares, or syndicates, taking tnis amount, will be tendered the privilege of visiting the property under the expressed guarantee 
that the Sanger Mine is in every respect as represented, or all Money paid for stock will be refunded. The expense of the trip will be paid by me as fiscal 







agent. 
You do not need to invest your money without knowing what you receive for it. 


and practical Miners and these men have as their backing a Mine abundantly able to speak for itself. 
Wire your reservation at my Expense. Respectfully, 


F. WALLACE WHITE, 609 Y Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Sanger Mines Company is composed of reliable Business Men 
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FA UNIQUE PLAN 


By which the Readers of Normal Instructor may Secure this Camera without Cost. 


Read Every Word of this Great Offer! It enables you to get a high grade camera without a cent of cost to you. 
For information regarding our responsibility we refer you to the publishers of this journal, whose endorsement is 
given below, or to any bank or Express Company of Rochester. Read this advertisement carefully and if de- 
sirous of securing a first-class camera at no expense, write at once. 





























6, CR 


The New Shannon 





Camera. 






the camera. 






camera being the 25c paid for the original coupon. 






New Shannon Camera is not on sale at stores. 
coupons and selling them or by sending $7.50 to us for one. 
purchaser will be redeemed by us at full price. 







Fill in and mail to us the blank at the bottom of this advertisement and 


Ho wv to Get the we will mail you at once a book of four coupons which you are to sell to 

m your friends at 25c each and send us the $1.00. As soon as your four 
Ca era FREE. friends have each sent us $1.00 for a book of coupons, we will send yuu 
Your friends can each sell the coupons which we send them, thus getting back the $1.00 which 


they send us and as soon as those to whom they sold coupons send in $1.00 each, we will send each of your 


four friends a camera, and so on with each one who buys coupons. 
Your camera, however, will not cost you a single 


cent if you answer this advertisement as we are making this special offer to Normal Instructor readers. 


This gives an opportunity for teachers, and pupils as well, to obtain an excellent camera free of charge. 
The only way you can secure it is by ordering the four 
Any coupons purchased and not used by the 


The New Shannon Camera. 





After years of experimenting and investigating it gives us great pleasure 
to cffer the ‘‘New Shannon Camera’’ to the photographic public, for it is 
without question one of the most satisfactory instruments ever placed on 
the market. Not only is it adapted to landscape work, but it is easily capa- 
ble of street scenes, portraits and groups, as well as architectural subjects. 
It is not a ‘‘snap-shot’’ camera merely, but an all round outfit, adapted to 
use on the tripod, as well as in the hand. It is fitted with tripod sockets 
for both vertical and horizontal pictures. Size of picture, 4x5 inches. 

One of the most important features of a camera is the lens. The lens on 
the Shannon Camera is a high grade single achromatic of the fixed focus 
type, and it is equipped with an improved automatic shutter, which re- 
quires no setting, and is arranged for both time and instantaneous exposures. 

Two view: finders are provided, one for vertical and the other for hori- 
zontal view, and the instrument is handsomely covered. and fitted with a 
leather handle for carrying. 

There isa space at the back of the camera to carry three plate holders, 
one holder being furnished with each instrument. 

Taken in its entirety, the New Shannon Camera is 2 model instrument, 
and is giving the very highest degree of sat- 
isfaction for general work, not only among 
beginners, but also among those whoare well 
advanced in the art of photography. 


The actual cost to each one receiving a 


The 





Thomas W. Shannon. 













camera within the reach of all our readers. 





TO OUR READERS :—At the suggestion of the Shannon Camera Company, we are glad to say that we have known the members of 


that company for many years and know them to be entirely reliable. 
The special offer which they make to our readers ts a very liberal one. F, A. OWEN Pus. Co. 


They have explained to us their plan of placing this most excellent 












Address Plainly 


The Shannon Camera Co., 


Rochester, = = New York. 












THE SHANNON CAMERA Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please mail me a book of four coupons to sell to my 
friends. I will endeavor to sell them as soon as possible at 25 cents each 
and send you the $1.00 received for them with the understanding that you 
are to send me one of the New Shannon Cameras as soon as the four 
parties, to whom I sell the coupons, have each sent you $1.00 for a book of 


coupons. 


Name P. O. e 








County or Street. State 
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PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED 


In connection with our Souvenir work, we began, several years ago, reproducing photographs. 
entirely to reproduction work of the highest order. 





From this beginning a separate and somewhat extensive department has developed which is now devoted 
We use the Reprograph process, devised by ourselves, and obtain such uniformly good results that 
we guarantee reproductions to be as good in all respects, as the original. 








2 2 Mounts eo 2 





We have nearly fifty styles of mounts, all of high grade. The Collins 
Mounts are used exclusively and any photographer or dealer will tell you 
they are the best. Style E. No.1, for instance, is a mount which would 
cost $3.50 to $4.00 a dozen from your local photographer. We guarantee 
to equal his best work and mount on this style for $1.50 a dozen. Other 
sizes and styles are of fully as good value, the prices varying with the 


size of the mount, but averaging only about one-third as much as local 
photographers charge for the same grade of work. 





Orders, Samples, Booklets, Etc. 


Orders may be made direct from the information given on this page. 
Send your best photograph, writing name and address on back; state 
plainly what style and number is desired and remit to cover cost of 
the quantity desired. Orders for less than one dozen are not filled. 
We return photograph uninjured. Care should be exercised in 
wrapping photo so that it will not be broken in the mail. A sample 
of any style will be sent, together with booklet, on request. 








Graduating Classes 





can save money and get just as good results by having one photo 
made by the local photographer, sending this to us and ordering 


such a number asare desired. Special Rates will be made to 
several ordering together. 








A gents Wanted 


A good active agent is desired in every locality. Liberal com- 
missions. Our line is so complete and the work so fine that 








it is a pleasure to solicit orders for us, 











Style E.—White. 


No. Size of Oval = of Mount 





Price Per Doz. 

















1 , Fe t 3% in. = x % i $1.50 
2 26x 8% in. 74, X n, 1.50 
3 2% x 334 in. 543 x 7 in. 1.75 
. 4 2Zx5%Zin. 6 x8i%Zin 2.00 
Style G.—Ash Gray. 5 S4x5yin. 6 x8 in. 2.00 
No. - a se Size of Mount Price Per Doz. 
1 a6 x 7% in. $1.50 
2 oy Betas ie x Zin. 1.50 
4 xsi i 5 = 8% - 200 
n, x n. ; 
5 ee jin. 6 x8 in. 2.00 




















Style D.—Scotch Gray and 
Carbon Black. 
No. SizeofOval Sizeof Mount Price Per Doz. 
1 2x3%in. 35x74 in. $1.00 


Style C.—Scotch Gray and 
Carbon Black. 
No. Size of Oval SizeofMount Price Per Doz. 
1 2x3in. 334 x 544 in. $1.00 


Style B._White and Ash Gray. 
No. SizeofOval Size of Mount 



































Price Per Doz. 
1 14x2in. 24 x3%in. $ .75 
Style H.—Ash Gray. 
Style F.—White. e e No. Size of Square Size of Mount Price Per Doz. 

No. Size ofSquare SizeofMount Price Per Doz. A wen ul 1S Ing 0. 1 24x % in. $54 x 5% in. $1.50 
2 Brin Mere oe ited ea eat 75 as ae Se 
2%x4 in. 54x n. 1.75 ‘ 4X 4 - 4% in. 7 
84 x5%in 6 x8 in. 2.00 Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 44 xin 6 x8 in. 2.00 




















A NEW LIFE-SAVING FOOD 


The [lost Valuable Blood-laking, Tissue-Building, 
Strength-Producing Product Known 
to Medical Science. 








A Vitalized Pre-Natal Aliment of Surpassing Excellence. A Pow- 


erful Aid to Nursing Mothers. The Main-Stay 
of Worn-Out Teachers. 


Written expressly for NoREAL INSTRUCTOR by William Roderick Kennard, 


Ozomuision isthe new medicated food. 

It is a scientific combination of cod liver oil, guaiacol, glycerine and the hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda, vitalized with ozone. 

The properties of its ingredients are : 

Cod liver oil—-blood-making, tissue-building, nourishing, sustaining. 

Guaiacol—antiseptic, germ-destroying, cough-appeasing, catarrh-curing. 

Glycerine—soothing, healing, softening. 

Lime and soda—bone-building, teeth-growing. 

Ozone—vitalizing, exhilarating, ge: m-resisting, cleansing. 

Compound of substances that nourish and sustain, the use of ozomulsion 
means buoyant health. d 

Always uniform in quality, it is speedily digested and assimilated. 

Rich in cell-building material, it quickens the processes of cell-life.~ 

It builds up tissue gradually, naturally, physiologically. 

It arrests the morbid changes in nerve centres, and supplies to the system the 
greatest power of endurance, 

It is germ-resisting, germ-destroying. 

It stimulates the secretions of the stomach and enables them to kill the germs 
of disease before they can reach the blood. 

An Ozomulsion-taking person need have no fear corn diseases. 

It is only those whose systems have been weakened by careless methods of 
living that germs can successfully attack. 

zomulsion maintains health and strength at their proper pitch and keeps the 
body in condition to repel microbic action. 

It is essential to health because it prevents disease. 

To successfully combat and cure all wasting diseases three great essentials are 
necessary *— 

First--An Appetizer to Stimulate the desire for food. 

Second—A Tenic to Promote the functions of the digestive organs and correct 
gastric disturbances. 

Third—A Food to Increase the quantity of flesh and add to the strength. 

Ozomulsion, while essentially a Flesh-producer and Up-builder, also contains 
properties that increase.the appetite, stimulate the action of the salivary glands 
and the flow of the gastric and pancreatic juices. 

This means proper digestion, perfect assimilation and good, solid flesh. 

To the wasting consumptive Ozomulsion will prove a benefactor and a blessing. 

It will diminish the cough and expectoration. 

Prevent the softening and disintegration of pulmonary tissue. 

Check the —— night sweats. 

Arrest emaciation and bring back flesh and strength to the depleted system. 

The value of Ozomulsion as a prenatal aliment and for nursing mothers and 
weak, puny children cannot be estimated. 

To the expectant mother it is invaluable. It lays the foundation for a gener- 
ons supply of prenatal food. Rich in those elements that maintain a perfect nu- 
trition, it spathoes a healthy growth of the vascular and nervous systems. 

For nursing mothers it is most important. Its great nourshing qualities pro- 
vide the proper supply of food on which the baby must depend for growth and 
strength; while its lime and soda make good bone and teeth material. 

As an up-builder of weak, sickly children it has no equal. Its powerful sus- 
taining properties render it incomparably superior to all other foods. No fear of 
weak boned or “‘rickety’’ children when Ozomulsion is used. 

For the weak, the wornout and the weary, and all who realize that their vital 

wers are waning, Ozomulsion will prove a most —— wholesome and uplift- 
ing food, while those in health and strength will find its germ-resisting properties 
a bulwark against the inroads and raavges of disease. 

Although but recently introduced, the record Ozomulsion has already nade 
proves it to be the most powerful weapon for combating and curing all wart:ng 
diseases that the physician has at his command ; 

Don’t confound Ozomulsion with the ordinary cod liver oils of commerce. It 
is specifically different. It is not only palatable, but deliciously agreeable to the 
taste and entirely free from the nauseating, fishy flavor of the common cod liver 
oil, It is also non-fermentative and non-acid making. 

_ Dear Reader, perhaps you may think our statements regarding Ozomulsion 
too extravagant. 

For this very reason we invite you to put our assertions to atest iu your own 
household. ; 

Send us your name and address and permit us to mail you a bottle free, so that 
you may learn its possibilities. 

We know if you will simply give it a trial it will measure up to your fullest 
expectations. 

Ozomulsion is prescribed by physicians in their Hospital and private practice 
and dispensed by druggists in Mammoth Two-Pound Bottles forOne Dollar. It is 
never sold in Bulk. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT FREE BY [IAIL 
To Prove its Merits and Possibilities, and What it has Done for Others, we will 
send free by mail, to every one interested a Trial Bottle of Ozomulsion, and a 
beautiful Children’s booklet ‘‘Babyville,” in colors. Write, giving complete ad- 
dress—street and number—by Postal Card or letter to 


OZOMULSION FOOD CO., 98 Pine St., N. Y. 











THE-HAIR-THAT-CAN’T-COME-OUT 


THE HAIR THAT FEEDS ON 































For the Hair and the Lack of Hair 
The Food that Does the Hair Good 


Stops Hair Falling 


Makes Hair Grow Free 

Cures Dandruff Hair Focd 

Allays Scalp Irritation Sent 
by Mail 


Free from Greasy Sediment 
The Modern Hair Dressing 


FREE HAIR FOOD 


To Enable the Public to Observe 
its Absolute Purity and Learn of its ~ 
Possibilities, and what it has done 
for others, a Trial Bottle of CRani- 
Tonic Hair Foop and a book en- 
titled Hair EpucaTion containing 
beautiful illustrations in six colors, 
will be sent FREE, by mail, postpaid, 
to all who send name and complete 
address to 


CRANITONIC 
HAIR FOOD CO. 


526 West Broadway New York 


FREE MICROSCOPICAL 
EXAMINATION 


All persons who have any trouble with 
their Hair and Scalp, and are alarmed 
or worried because they have used or 
done the wrong thing, and do not know 
what to do, are recommended to call on 
or write our Medical Department, con- 
ducted by Hair and Scalp Specialists— 
the most skilful doctors in their specialty - 
in the World. Senda few hairs pulled 
from thg head or a sample from the daily 
combings, for microscopical examination 
and our Medical Department will Diag- 
nose your case and send you a full Re- 
port by mail, absolutely free. 

Address as above. 

Sold by all Dealers for One Dollar the 
Bottle. 














